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aBNERAL INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SERIES 

Han hM no deeper or wider interest than theology i 
none deeper, for howerer much he may ohange, he 
nerer loiee hie Ioto of the many questioni it oorers ; 
and none wider, for under whatever law he ouy lire 
ho nerer escapes from its spacious shade ; nor does 
he erer find that it speaks to him in rain or uses a 
▼oioe that fails to reach him. Once the present 
writer was talking with a friend who has equal fame 
as a statesman and a man of letters, and he said, 
"Eyery day I liye, Politics, which are afEurs of 
Man and Time, interest me less, while Theology, 
which is an affidr of God and Eternity, interests me 
more.'* As with him, so with many, though the many 
feel that their interest is in theology and not in dogma. 
Dogma, they know, is but a series of resolutions 
framed by a council or parliament, which they do 
not respect any the more because the parliament was 
•omposed of ecclesiastically-minded persons; while the 
dieology which so interests them is a discourse touching 
Sod, though the Being so named is the God man con- 
eoiTed as not only related to himself and his world but 
alio aa rising erer higher with the notions of the self and 
the world. Wise books, not in dogma but in theology, 
mi^ therefore be described as the supreme need of onr 
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day, for only rach cAn tare ns from maeh fanatldi 
and Moure us in the full pofseatkm of a ■ober and 
•ane reason. 

Theology is Iom a nngle seienoe than an en^- 
dopndia of sdenoes; indeed all the aeieneee which 
hare to do with man hare a better right to be called 
theological than anthropological, though the man it 
itudiet ii not simply an indiyidual bat a race. Its 
way of yiewing man is indeed characteristic; from 
this hare come some of its brighter ideals and some of 
its darkest dreams. The ideals are all either ethical 
or social, and would make of earth a hearen, creating 
fraternity amongst men and forming all states into a 
goodly sisterhood ; the dreams may be represented by 
doctrines which concern sin on the one side and the 
will of Qod on the other. But eren this will cannot 
make sin luminous, for were it made radiant with 
grace, it would cease to be sin. 

These books then, — ^which hare all to be written by 
men who hare liTcd in the full blase of modem lights 
— though without baring either their eyes burned 
out or their souls scorched into insensibility, — are in- 
tended to present Gkxl in relation to Man and Man 
in relation to Ood. It is intended that they begin, not 
in date of publication, but in order of thought^ with a 
Theological Encyclopedia which shall show the cirde 
of sciences co-ordinated under the term Theology, 
though all will be riewed as related to its central or 
main idea. This relation of Ood to human know- 
ledge will then be looked at through mind as a oom- 
■ranion of Deity with humanity, or Gkxi in f ellowah^ 
wilb ^"oncrete man. On this basis the idea of Berekh 
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Mod wffl be duli wilh. Then, lo far m kklory aad 

phflology an concernid, the two Sacred Books, which 

tie here most significant^ will be viewed as the seholar, 

who is also a dirine, yiews them; in other words, 

the Old and New Testaments, regarded as hnman 

documents, will be criticised as a literature whioh 

expresses relations to both the present and the falnre ; 

that is, to the men and races who made the books, 

as well as to the races and men the books made. 

The Bible will thus be studied in the Semitic faunQj 

which gare it being, and also in the Indo-European 

families which gare to it the quality of the Ufe to 

which they hare attained. But Theology has to do 

with more than sacred literature; it has also to do 

with the thoughts and life its history occasioned. 

Therefore the Church has to be studied and presented 

as an institution which Gkxi founded and man ad> 

ministers.' But it is possible to know this Church 

only through the thoughts it thinks, the doctrines 

it holds, the characters and the persons it formSi the 

people who are its saints and embody its ideals of 

sanctity, the acts it does, which are its sacraments, and 

the laws it follows and enforces which are its polity, 

md the young it educates and the nations it directs 

and controls. These are the points to be presented In 

the volumes which follow, which are all tobeoeeupied 

with theology or the knowledge of God and His 

waj& 

A.M.F. 
rnQB 
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Jx aooordaaoe wiih fhe plan of the series the present 
Tohime deals with religious thought alone and not with 
philosophy, science, or ethics. Eren this narrow field is 
orer large for treatment in so small a compass, and in 
order to avoid making the book a mere encyclopaedia of 
names and opinions it has been found necessaiy to omit 
a vast mass of material, some of it perhaps as important, 
in the Judgment of many doubtless more important, than 
much that is included, but it is hoped that enough has 
been given to make the general course of development 
plain, however summary and inadequate the treatment 
of many topics. 

The relativdy large space devoted to rationalism is 
Justified by the contrast between it and all that went 
before. Until the eighteenth century Protestantism moved 
largeJty within the confines of an ancient past; only with 
the q[)read of rationalism did it enter what was then the 
modem world of thought. It has therefore seemed 
imperative for the better understanding both of the 
older and the newer Protestantism to construct the final 
chapter on a somewhat different scale from most of 
theolhera. 

Shave is an unfortfjmate lack of works covering the 

b 
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emliie hirtoiy of ProteBtant thought; aside from the 
old one of Domer there is none of any gieat Tahie. 
Partknilar topios hare been treated in numberless books 
and articles, and a few of the most useful «md compre- 
hensive of the former are mentioned m titf brief biUio* 
gn^bgr al the dose of this Tobune^ 
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CHAPTER I 

INTBODUOnON 

I. MediasfxU Christianity, 

Thb theological system of the Middle Ages was in its 
controlling principles as old as the Apostle Paul. He was 
led by his own experience to draw a sharp distinction 
between the fleshly man, who is essentially corrupt, and 
the spintual man, who is essentially holy. The one is 
natural, the other supernatural. The one is doomed to 
destruction, the other is an heir of eternal life. The 
spiritual man does not come from the natural by a process 
of development and growth, but is a new creature bom 
directly from above. Wherever Paul may have got the 
suggestion which led him to interpret his experience in 
this way, his low estimate of man and his contrast be- 
tween flesh and spirit, revealed the ultimate influence of 
oriental dualism which' was profoundly affecting the 
Hellenistic world of the day. A sense of moral evil, a 
conviction of human_corruption and helplessness, and a 
recognition of the worthlessness of the present world, 
were becoming more and more common, and men 
everywhere were looking for aid and comfort to super* 
natural powers of one kind and another. The later 
Platonism, from which the theological thinking of the 
great fathers chiefly drew its sustenance, was completely 

A 
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under fhe sway of this spirit. Juatin Martyr, Gememl 
of Alexandria, and some other Fathers felt other influ- 
ences and emphasised the moral ability of the natural 
man. But their optimistic view was rare in the early 
(yhurch, and lasted but a little while. The dominant 
temper of the age was against it, and in the Epistles of 
Paul that temper found support. Even where the esti- 
mate of human nature was least sombre, it was still 
such as to make supernatural ^ ess^tial to its better- 
ment. No man can enjoylhe vision of God and eternal 
life unless he be bom from above, unless he be 
recreated by divine power. Upon this need the his- 
toric CalJiolic system, both of east and west, was built» 
and in all its essential features it was complete before 
Augustine came upon the scene. His extreme doctrine 
of human bondage and unconditional predestination 
never found acceptance in the east, and was unpopular 
even in the west, but the old conviction of man's need 
stiU prevailed, and at the second Council of Orange in 
529, it was declared in the most unequivocal terms thai 
no one can take even the first step toward the good until 
he has received divine grace. This remained throughout 
the Middle Ages not only the official doctrine but also 
the popular belief of the Catholic Church. Emphasis 
might be laid upon human merit, and upon man's ability 
to earn reward by making the right use of grace, but 
without it he could do nothing at alL Unless regene- 
rated, he was doomed to destruction, and his most 
strenuous efforts could not avaU. 

In the canons of the Council of Trent, whose finl 
doctrinal decree had to do with original sin, it is said : 
* If any one saith that divine grace is given through Jesus 
Christ only for this that man may be able more easily 
to live Justly and to merit eternal life, as if by free will 
without grace he were able to do both, though hardly 
indeed, and with difficulty ; let him be anathema.* 
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(Session 9, Canon 2.) 'If any one saith that without 
the prevenient inspiration of the Holy Ghost and without 
His help nian can believe, hope, love, or be penitent as 
he ought, so that the grace of Justification may be be- 
stowed upon him ; let him be anathema.* {Ibid., Canon 3.) 

The mediaeval view involved, not simply the conviction 
that the natural man is corrupt and depraved, but that 
h e is fallen. Origina lly created holy, he lapsed from his 
high estate, and cannot raise himself again without super- 
natural aid. The idea was the exact opposite of modem 
evolutionary notions. Man did not begin on a low plane 
and gradually ascend, but on a high plane, from which 
he abruptly fell. Having fallen and transgressed the 
divine law, he is doom ed to eternal punishment. God is 
the great_Judge and Avenger, a righteous Being who 
allows no sin to go unpunished ; but He is also merciful, 
and has provided for guilty men a means of escape from 
the consequences of their wickedness. The supreme 
need is salvation from the impending doom, and this 
€rod has~'prQvided^~ih Christianity. In it is found the 
promise of divine grace adequate to human wants. 

If the mediaeval view of man's corruption and in- 
ability was due to Paul, the mediaeval view of human 
merit had another root. Paul had denied all merit to 
man, and made salvation a pure gift of €rod. But 
from the second century on, his conception of divine grace, 
and the common legalism of the early Christians, lay side 
by side in the^ tHinking of the Church. Without grace 
no man can be saved; his nature is corrupt and must 
be transformed by supernatural power. But he must 
make the right use of the saving grace received through 
the sacraments. Under its influence, and in the power 
imparted by it, he must live righteously, overcoming his 
faults, and growing day by day in virtue. If he does 
this and secures forgiveness for his sins through the sacra- 
ment oi penanoe, he will merit the gift of salvation which 
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God haa in store for him. This fonn of sjneigsesn is 
toohnically known as s^m^Pda^aoinn, but it is much 
Met than the semi-Pelagians, being essentially the view 
of the Church, both east and west, aver since Irenseus. 

Upon the conviction of man's need was based the 
traditional idea of Jesus Christ as a Saviour, and His 
saving work was so conceived that the belief in His deity 
necessarily followed. He was thought by Paul to be 
divine, not because of the perfection of His character, or 
the completeness of His revelation of Grod's wiU and truth, 
but because by His indwelling the nature of man is trans- 
formed. Through Ignatius and IrensBus this idea of 
Christ's work entered into the thought of the Church, and 

^ became the basis of the Nicene doctrine of His deity . 
From a different poinTof view Anselm reached the same 
result wfcen he made the infinite guilt of human trans- 

^ gression require an infinite penance, and hence the death 

of an infinite Being, the god-man, Jesus Christ. The 

deity of Christ being the essential element in the historic 

: doctrine of the Trinity, that doctrine, too, rested ulti- 

1 mately upon the belief in human coiruption and helpless- 

; ness, and would not have become a part of the faith 

' of the Church had man been thought of in a different way. 
With the traditional view of human nature was corre- 
lated the notion of the present world as evil, sharing in 
the curse of man and doomed to destruction as he is. 
To escape from it was the one great aim of the serious- 
minded man. Salvation meant not the salvation of the 
world itself, its transformation into something better and 
holier, but release from it in order to enjoy the blessedness 
of another world altogether. The dominant spirit was 
that of other-worldliness. To be a Christian meant to 
belong to another sphere than this, to have one's interest 
set on higher things, to live in the future, and to eschew 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the present. Asceti- 
I oism was the Christian ideal of life. Man stands, as Thomas 
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AqainM says, between the goods of this world and those 
of another. He who would possess the latter must eschew 
the former. He cannot have both, and he must take his 
choice. The more he crucifies his worldly desires and 
affections, and denies himself good things here, the more 
he may enjoy of future bliss. Christianity promised 
men blessings in a life beyond the grave at the expense 
of blessings here. It might, of course, bring happiness 
in this life, as the Christian contemplated the thought of 
the eternal felicity to come, but of earthly delight it had 
none to offer. Rather it demanded the sacrifice of such 
delight in order to the inheritance of Joys belonging 
to another world. Belief in a future life was fundamental, ' 
and immor tality an essential article of faith. Given 
doubt as to its reality, and the whole structure of Christian 
faith must fall to the ground. The sole significance of 
the present life lay in the fact that it was a probation for 
the life to come. It had worth only because of the ever- 
lasting issues which were determined by it. The few 
short years here are as nothing compared with the eternity 
beyond, and the wise man will think of that eternity, and 
live for it alone. So far as he may have interest in his 
fellowmen, and the spirit of love may prompt him to 
concern himself with their welfare, it will not be their 
present state which he will chiefly labour to improve. 
For them, as for himself, earthly conditions are of small 
account ; the one important thing is the salvation of their 
immortal souls. It was not a mere accident, nor was it 
due to the immaturity of civilisation and the lack of 
sensibility to physical comfort, that social service on a 
large scale was postponed to modem times. Bather, it 
was because of an altogether different ideal, and an alto- 
gether different estimate of the present world. 

It was of a piece with the mediaeval view of the world 
that Nature lost independent interest, and was subordin- 
ated to the eternal destinies of men. The heavens and the 
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earth were to pass away, and hence it was not important 
to study them. Only spiritual things were worthy of 
attention. If Nature was investigated at all, it was for 
the light it might throw on eternal realities, and the 
revelation it might give of God and His will. According 
to Vincent of Beauvais, 'Natural sci^ice treats of the 
invisible causes of visible things,* and * the knowledge of 
all wisdom has no yals0 if it remain without the know- 
ledge of God.* The few notable exceptions to this way of 
looking at things serve only to prove the rule. Under 
these circumstances, natural science in the modem sense 
• of the term was, of course, laqpossible. Only supernatural 
knowledge, which brings a man into touch with eternity 
and prepares him for life beyond the grave, has real and 
permanent worth. 
Upon man's need of salvation was based the historic 

(view of the Church. Before the end of the second century 
it had come to be looked upon as the sole ark of salvation, 
outside of which there was no possibility of life. Cyprian's 
famous dictum, nvUd aciua extra ecclesiam, and his de- 
claration that he who would have God for his Father must 
have the Church for his motlier, but gave terse expression 
to a belief common already before his day, and rapidly 
^becoming universal. The necessity of membership in 
the Church rested upon the theory that saving grace had 
been entrusted by the apostles to their successors, the 
bishops, and could be dispensed only by them. Out of 
communion with the bishop, therefore, meant out of 
communion with Christ. The clergy who derived their 
character from the episcopate constituted the sole mediators 
of saving grace, and upon them the laity were dependent 
for salvation. In religious things the latter had no rights 
and privil^es of tiieir own ; by themselves no access to 
God or Christ. The Church was composed primarily, 
not of the laity, but of the hierarchy. Where ti ^ bishop 
js._^cf re ia th ejChundu for tiiere are graoeTmd salvation. 
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Where he is not, there is no Church, though there be a 
great mnltitade of devout believers. 

The means of gra^e, by which salvation is mediated to 
men, are the sacrMamts. They have saving efScaoy 
only when administered within the Catholic Church, and 
by one episcopally ordained, though an exception is made 
for prudential reasons in the case of baptism. From 
birth to death the Church accoaqaMuee the Christian with 
its gracious ministrations, supplying him all needed help, 
sanctifying the most important relationships and experi- 
ences of life, and enabling him 4o atone for his sins, and 
to secure strength to overcofiie them. It belongs to her 
to dictat e the t erms u^tt which the reconciliation of the 
sinning^Christian shall be permitted, and to indicate the 
amount of ^nance required for his offences. To this was 
due the great elaboration of rites and ceremonies, sacred 
days, pilgrimages, hoarding of relics, fastings, and other 
ascetic practices, which marked the Middle Ages, and were 
so characteristic a feature of the religious life of the period. 

The Christian Church was looked upon, not simply as ' 
an ark of salvation, but also as the gn pr^ip ft Mifji^j^ ty upon 
earth. The corruptness and inabiUty with which all 
humanity is beset extends to the intellect as weU as the 
will. Man is blind as well as depraved, and is incapable, 
not only of doing, but even of knowing the right, unless 
illuminated by divine revelation. It is true he may 
possess knowledge sufficient to guide him in the ordinary 
affairs of life, he may know what common morality re- 
quires, and may have the power to perform it, but the 
conditions of salvation he can learn and the ability to 
attain it he can gain only from above. And in the one case, 
as in the other, he owes all he has to the Church. Mediator 
of grace, she is also mediator of light ; by her alone the will 
and truth of God are infallibly declared. The crisis out 
of which was bom the theory of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church as the sole ark of salvation, was due to the spread 
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of heretical opinions in the second century, and it was 
the need of an objective authority that the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession was designed by Irenseus to meet. 
y From the b^inning, therefore, the Catholic Church was 
the infallible organ of divine truth as well as the sole 
mediator of divine grace. The heretks was as much out- 
side of her pale as the schismatic./ln his famous work 
on tiie city of God, Augustine broadened the^lraiSitiona] 
notion to include pplitjodLds weU acLinteUeotual and moral 
auth(»ityy/ln the present Tnillennial age thel3athoEo 
''Church, ^hich is the kingdom of God on earth, has 
antiiorily over nations as well as iad^vi^als. In Augus- 
tine's notion of the dviiaa dei \nd ^ eiviku terrena 
was rooted the papal theory of tibe Middle Ages, that the 
Church has two swords, the spiritual and the temporal, 
that Oxe Pope, as head of the Church and vioe-gerent of 
Christ, is supreme both in civil and spiritual things, and 
that all the nations and sovereigns of the earth are subject 
to him. Thus the Catholic Church of tiie Middle Ages 
was at once the sole ark of salvation and the supreme 
anthorily upon earth, moral, inteUectual, and political, 
and submission to her was the one indispensable require- 
ment* 

The recognition of supernatural authority was carried 

so far in the Middle Ages that it even controlled men's 

ideas of the physical universe, and dictated the prevailing 

world-view of the period. It was commonly believed that 

in the Bible is contained an inspired account of the origin 

and structure of the world, and to depart from it is to 

^ fan not only into error but also into sin. According to 

St. Augustine nothing was to be accepted save on the 

authority of the Scriptures, * for greater is that authority 

J than all the powers of the human mind.' If any one 

I wished to know more about the world in which he lived, 

I he turned not to the world itself but to the Scriptures. 

Gfowth in the knowledge of Nature as well as of spiritual 
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thing! oonld oome only from a study of divine revelation. 
The Bapematoraliam of the Biblical writers was controlling 
in this sphere as in every other, and the world-view was 
but more primitive than that of the Greeks, for it was 
based upon the naive ideas of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

In tiie Catholicism of the Middle Ages humility, bothx 
moral and intellectual, was the supreme virtue, self- 
confidence the worst of sins. Religion found its highest 
exercise in magnifying God as the All-holy, Powerful, and 
Wise Being in contrast with corrupt, helpless, and blind 
humanity. Pride was the root of all evil. The fall of -^ 
man, like the tSSif- of ASa4an, was due to it, and from 
it sprang sacrilege^ scKlsm, and heresy, the most awful 
crimes ; all were the fruits of self-love and self-confidence, 
khe preference of one's own ways and opinions to those 
prescribed by the Church, God's representative on earth. 



n. The Eve of the Beformatiam 

The Protestant Reformation was not exclusively nor 
even chiefly a religious movement. It involved a break 
with the historical ecclesiastical institution and the 
organisation of new churches independent of Rome, bA 
the break itself was as much political as religious, both in 
its causes and in its results. Dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of things was widespread in Western Europe, 
and was coming to ever more active expression. It was 
not confined to one class of society, nor limited to one set 
of conditions. The period was marked by discontent 
and imrest, moral, religious, social, economical, and 
politicaL The conviction was growing that traditional 
customs and institutions needed adjustment to the new 
needs of a new age, and on every hand criticisms of the 
old were rife and programmes of reform were multiplying. 
For osoturies the Church had been the most imposing 
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inatitution in Europe, and the most influential factor in its 
, life. Rightly or wrongly it was widely held responsible 
, for current evils in every line, and every project for the 
i betterment of society concerned itself in one or another 
way with the ecclesiastical establishment. As a rule, 
however, the criticisms of the existing system affected 
only superficial details, and were neither radical nor far- 
reaching. Abuses in ecclesiastical administration, financial 
exactions on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
ignorance, immorality, and venality on the part of the 
deigy — ^^ese constituted in most cases the burden of 
complaint. The fundamental principles on which the 
medieval system rested were seldom made the object of 
criticism or of question. The traditional Catholic dogmas 
and the beliefs underlying existing religious practices were 
commonly taken for granted. Criticism confined itself 
chiefly, either to the over-emphasis of theology and the 
substitution of barren orthodoxy for practical religion, 
or to abuses in the application of accepted principles 
and the displacement of vital piety by formalism and 
ext ernality.^ 

"Notable among the phenomena of the age was the 
tendency which we know as humanism, the most modem 
expression of the intellectual life of the period. It is true 
that its significance has been greatly exaggerated, and the 
contrast between the inteUectual life of the fifteenth and 
that of the thirteenth century much over-emphasised. 
At the same time it is abundantly clear that the general 
temper of those whom we call humanists was unlike that 
of tikd leading thinkers of the Middle Ages. The differ- 
ence was not in the matter of seriousness, as often said, 
for in spite of the frivolity of many humanists, some of the 
most notable of them were as earnest in purpose as any of 
the leaders of the Mediaeval Church. It lay rather in a 

1 Of. wbat Lathtr hM to mj about hifprftdecMMniiihli 'TdbU Tttlk* 
Worki, ToL Iz. pp. 246, 262; toL Izii. pp. 118. 124. 
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dififerenoe of attitude toward the present world both <rfK 
man and of nature, a recognition of its independent value/ 
and an interest in it for its own sake. There was wide-l 
spread rebellion among the humanists against the trammels 
of mediaeval Catholicism, and against the tyranny of the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and the growing loss of 
reverence for the existing system which made the spread 
of Protestantism possible was in no small part due to their 
influence, as was also the increasing conviction that a 
reformation of some sort was needed. But with the con- 
structive work of the Protestant Reformation and with the 
irammg of its principles and ideals they had little to do. 

Of the humanists who desired to promote a refor- 
mation of one kind or another, or at least to improve 
religious and moral conditions within the Church, Erasmus 
of Rotterdam may be taken as a representative.^^ To "^ 
Erasmus Christianily was primarily an ethical system; 
Christ was its great teacher and exemplar; and to be a 
Christian meant to conduct one's life in accordance with 
the principles which governed Him. Jesus apx>eared 
in the r61e of a sage, and Christianity under the aspect of 
a moral philosophy rather than a religion of redemption. 
In opposition to the schoolmen the elaborate theology 
of the Middle Ages was pushed to one side and the em- 
phasis laid on practical conduct, and in opposition to the 
externality and formalism of the prevailing religious life 
of the day the inner disposition was made alone essential. 
All the paraphernalia of medi»val Christianity — ^its sacra- 
ments, relics, pilgrimages, rites and ceremonies, ecdesi- 
asticism and asceticism — were looked on as unimportant. 
Not that they were necessarily bad in themselves, but that 
they were not of the essence of the Grospel, and became 
vicious when they obscured the more vital matters. The 
heart of Christianity, the one all-important thing acoord- 

1 See espedaUy his Enchiridion MilUit OhHsHani (1508) ; hk 
Mmim (1611) ; and hia JnttOtUio Pnneipi$ Chriitumi (1618). 
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Iing to EraamuS;, is love for one's feUows, manifesting itself 
in cbarity, sympathy, and forbearance. The governing 
mol^ve of Jesus' life was brotherly love, and in it the 

^Christian life finds its controlling principle. Erasmus did 
Dol break with the Catholic Church, nor did he, in spite 
of the ridicule he continually heaped upon the follies and 
vices of priests and monks (as for instance in his Praise 
of FoUy), reject the doctrines and principles of the 

^mediaaval system. He was an orthodox Catholic, as his 
work on the Symbol abundantly shows, but his teaching 
was inevitably disint^rating in its tendency, and Pope 
Paul IV. was perfectly right in putting his works on the 
Index. The distinction between essential and non- 
essential in the existing system, and the reduction of the 
former to the moral principles taught by Jesus, must 
accrue to the neglect and disregard of a large part of the 
traditional theory and practice of the Catholic Church, 
and though Erasmus might not himself draw the natural 
conclusion, it was clear enough that others would. 

In his endeavour to bring out distinctly the essence of 
Christianity in contrast with the excrescences which so 
commonly obscured it, Erasmus, like most of the humanists, 

/was led to lay emphasis upon the supreme authority of 
the Bible. In the Primitive Church — ^in the days of Christ 
Himself and His Apostles — ^it might be assumed that the 
Gospel appeared in its purest form, unadulterated by the 
accretions of the centuries, and so the Bible, particu- 
larly the New Testament, became an object of diligent 
/ study. Erasmus himself published the first edition of 
the New Testament in the original Greek in 1516, and 
foUowed it with numerous commentaries and editions 
of the Fathers, who were supposed, after the apostles 
themselves, to be the most authentic witnesses to Christian 
Imth, and the most competent interpreters of the Scrip- 
tores. The recognition of the authority of the Bible was 
not an innovation; theoretically it had been supreme 
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Binoe an eaiiy day. It had been the object of diligent 
and faithful stady on the part of theologians, and the 
comfort and inspiration of multitudes of devout and pious 
souls during all the centuries. In the later Middle Ages 
vernacular translations of it became very common, and in 
many cases received ecclesiastical approval. But it was not ' 
the exclusive authority of Catholic Christians. The Church 
was believed to be the living and in&Uible mediator and M- 
terpreter of divine truth. To its custody the Bible had 
been committed, and in the light of its teaching it was read. 
So long as the Bible and the Church were beUeved to 
speak the same language there was no difficulty and no 
need of defining the authority of the one as distinguished 
from the other. Only when sectaries and heretics set 
the Bible against the Church, and employed its teachings 
as a weapon to break down the existing system, did the 
ecclesiastical authorities begin to look askance upon it, 
and to condemn its unauthorised use. The significance 
of the humanists' attitude in the matter lay Just here. 
Not that they recognised the authority of the Scriptures, 
but that they saw and emphasised the contrast between 
Biblical and traditional Christianity, and tried the latter 
by the former. In the later Middle Ages this was very 
common even beyond humanistic circles. It became 
more and more the custom for innovators of all kinds to 
appeal to the Scriptures against the Church, and to find 
warrant in the former for every deviation from existing 
principles and practices in the political and social as well 
as in the religious sphere. With denunciations of the 
existing situation were joined representations of the ideal 
conditions of primitive days to which it was desired to 
return. Some even went so far as to call the Catholic 
Church anti-Christian, and the Pope anti-Christ. While 
most of the humanists, including Erasmus himself, were 
not as severe and radical as this, the watchword ' back to 
Christ * was on the lips of multitudes. 
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Another influence working in the same general direction, 
to minimise the importance of external rites and cere- 
monies, and to magnify the inner and vital essence of 
religion, was mediae val mysticism. Mysticism has always 
existed within Christian circles. In the later Middle Ages 
it was very widespread, and became a disintegrating force 
on a large scale. The mystics emphasised personal salva- 
tion to the exclusion of all else. (The contrast between 
them and the humanists was extreme in this respect. 
Christianity was r^arded not as a moral philosophy 
but as a religion of redemptioxLj The attention was 
turned wholly upon the one questiofTof immediate personal 
concern, How am I to be saved ? The mystical interpre- 
tations of salvation, widely as they might differ in detail, 
commonly made it consist in union with God to be brought 
about by meditation and prayer, carried on largely apart 
from the ordinary offices of the Church. The result was 
the growing currency of a n on-ecclesiastical piety whi ch 
might or might not be~F6stile to the Church and the 
hierarchy, but was at any rate largely independent of them. 
By most of the mystics no criticism was passed upon the 
traditional dogmas or customs of the Church, but they 
were subordinated to the inner life with God. As is said 
in the famous Thedogia Oermanica : * Now what is this 
union ? It is that we should be of a truth purely, simply, 
and wholly at one with the One Eternal Will of God, or 
altogether without will, so that the created will should flow 
out into the Eternal Will, and be swallowed up and lost 
therein, so that the Eternal Will alone should do and leave 
undone in us. Now mark what may help or further us 
towards this end. Behold, neither exercises, nor words, 
nor works, nor any creature, nor creature's work, can do 
tills. In this wise, therefore, must we renounce and for- 
sake all things, that we must not imagine or suppose that 
any words, works, or exercises, any skill, or cunning, or 
any created thing can help or serve us thereto. Therefore 
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we mnsl suffer tiiieee things to be what they are, and enter 
int o the union with God.' (Miss Winkworth's translation, 
chap, zzvii.) 

Similarly there was widely current a simple evangelical ^ 
pie^^losejy^akja^ta that existing in Protestantism from 
the beginning. Doubtless there had always been a good 
deal of it, perhaps as much as in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, but it is in the literature of that period 
that we discover the most frequent expressions of it. 
Its essence was recognition of the love of God revealed in^ 
Christ, renunciation of all merit of one's own, dependence 
upon God and trust in Him. The evangelical theology ' 
which Luthey later taught came to multitudes of ; 
Christians wiih a very familiar sound. It was in fact *. 
little else than a translation into articulate terms of a piety 
in which they had always lived. This kind of piety also ^ 
meant as a rule no criticism of or breach with the existing 
flystem. Those who were dominated by it commonly 
remained devout and loyal Catholics, and never thought 
of questioning the divine character of the Church, but 
they became inevita bl y^ even if insensibly, less dependent 
upon external forms, and less subject to an objective 
authority. They made little stir in the world, but they 
were quick to respond to such a gospel as Luther pro- 
claimed. The rapid spread of his influence among the^ 
German people was in no small part due to the wide 
prevalence of this kind of piety, and because its exist- 
ttice was hardly suspected by the authorities the success 
of his preaching remained inexplicable to them. 

A characteristic phenomenon of the period was the 
growth of relipous brotherhoods of one kind and another 
ifi'which both mysticism and the type of piety Just de- 
scribed came to concrete expression. To multitudes these 
brotherhoods, while not hostile to the Church, served in no 
small degree as substitutes for it, and many Christians found 
their religious needs largely met and satisfied by them. 
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The later fifteenth centoiy was a period of religioufl 
levival on a large scale in Central and Western Europe. 
Not only those forms of the religious life which have been 
referred to but also strictly Catholic piety was everywhere 
reanimated. It was a time of socuJ^and economic chaos. 
Plague, pestilence, and famine devastated large sections 
of the continent. New diseases made their appearance 
as a result of the growing intercourse between Europe and 
the Orient. The dread of Turkish invasion became more 
acute, and fear and demoralisation were seizing upon all 
classes of the community. The feeling of helplessness 
was common, and men were looking in every direction 
for the strength and confidence they lacked in themselves. 
It was widely believed that the end of the world was at 
hand, and terror was everywhere abroad./ Under these 
circumstances a recrudescence of mediaeval piety in its 
crassest form took place. / Pilgrimages, veneration of 
relics, multiplication of ascetic practices, increase of 
monasticism, mark the age in a notable degree. Serious- 
minded men felt themselves driven as seldom before to 
^ard off evil by religious observances. All this was Just 
the opposite of humanism in its effects. If the latter 
promoted self-confidence and self-reliance, the influences 
Just referred to fostered self-distrust. If the one under- 
mined the traditional superstition and transformed re- 
ligion into ethics, the other encouraged the most vulgar 
kinds of religious practice, and strengthened the hold of 
the most primitive and superstitious rites and customs. 
To persons of this type humanism must seem barren, 
^ insufficient, and irreligious. It might meet the needs of 
men of modem temper, but it had nothing at all to offer 
those beset with religious fear and oppressed by their own 
1 helplessness. Luther was a typical figure in this respect, 
I and the terror wMdi drove him into the monastery a very 
' common experience. If other forms of piety tended to 
' <<iminiA the influence of the ecclesiastical establishment 
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and of traditional prinoiplea and praotioes, this oommmi 
religious fear tended to bind them more firmly upon the 
consciences of the people. At the same time it made them 
receptive to new religions suggestions from any quarter, 
and led them to seize blindly upon any help that might 
be offered. In general the opening of the sixteenth 
century must be recognised as a time of ferment, excite- 
ment, and unrest in religion as in all other lines, a time 
pregnant of change, equally hospitable to the most radical 
and to the most reactionary movements. No one could * 
foresee what would come out of it, and even now. ^ 
looking back upon the period, ^ seems largely an accidenly ^ 
that the current ultimately flowed in the direction it did 
rather than in some other. 

There was in all the tendencies that have been referred 
to no impulse toward a real reconstruction of the existing 
system. Things might have gone on much as they always 
had, and the Catholic Church might have retained its hold 
upon the minds and hearts of pious people everywhere, 
had it not been for other and alien influences. 

The most radical programme of the age was that of the ^ 
great English statesman, .Tn|m Wyrlif. Led by political 
and patriotic considerations to question the authority of 
the Roman Catholic institution, he set up a theory of the 
Church which, while not new, was calculated, as he pre- 
sented it, to undermine completely the authority of the 
existing establishment.^ The true Church, he said, 
following the lead of Augustine, is the totality of the pre- ^' 
destinated, and is not identical with the Roman Catholic 
or any other ecclesiastical body. The„elect constitute-^ 
the true Church of Christ, and only they ; and not alone 
the elect of this age, but of all ages, those already in heaven, 
both angels and saints, and those not yet bom, as well as 
tiiose now upon the earth. Judas never belonged to the 
Church, although for a long time an apostle in good 

1 8m his 2>« Bfi6Mm. 
B 
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siaading and repute, and Paul always belonged to it» 
even before he became a Christian, and while he was still 
a persecutor, ^f course, on this theoiy membership in 
the visible Catholic Church has nothing to do with member- 
ship in the Ime Church of Christ or with participation in 
the sacraments. ToJ^^^isl^t the sacraments are un- 
necessary, to the non-elect vain.^ To be within the visible 
Church is no help, to be without it no hindrance. The 
predestinated who constitute the true Church of Christ 
are known to nobody but Qod. They are not even sure 
that they are themselves elect, much less can they tell 
whether tiiieir fellows are, and so no social bond holds 
them together. Here on earth they do not form a com- 
munity in any sense, and the word Church loses all meaning 
in its application to tiiem. It signifies no more than the 
sum of tiiie scattered and mutuaUy unrelated individuals 
who will one day be gathered in heaven, and there for the 
•first time compose a real community. What we have 
in this is really not a new idea of the Church substituted 
for the old, but the idea of the Church destroyed altogether . 
For whatever it may be called, a totality of s^gr^gated 
and independent units, unknown both to themselves and 
to others, certainly has no attributes which entitle it to 
bear the name of Church. 

It is clear that Wyolif s theory, carried out as it was in a 
thoroughgoing fashion, and witb explicit denial of tiiie 
traditional claims of the Catholic Church to be the true 
kingdom of God, was completely destructive of the exist- 
ing ecclesiastical system, and if taken up by Christians 
in general and given practical application, would have 
split the Church in pieces. It is not surprising that 
Wyclif was regarded by the Roman authorities as the 
worst of heretics. Only his political prominence and his 
influence with the English government saved him from 
condemnation and death. His followers, th e Lollards , 
though proacribed and persecu'tedT^Eepi his pnnciplea 
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alive for iome generations, but liis theory of tibe Church 
found no general acceptance in England. It wan taken '^ 
up, however, by his younger contemporary, J^m Huss of 
Bohemia, who added nothing essential to it, and did not 
modi^ it in any important way, but set it out so clearly, 
and so divorced from the many other matters in which 
Wyclif was interested, that it made a much greater im- 
pression than it had in Wyclif s writings, and was speedily 
known far and wide. It cost Huss his life. In 1415 he 
paid the penalty at Constance'tdrW^liFsXttack upon the 
time-honoured system. Catholic theology had no dogma 
concerning the Church, but the authorities were quick 
to crush anything that threatened the time-honoured 
theory upon which the whole ecclesiastical structure was 
reared. 

The Protestant Reformation was not the result of the 
work of Wyclif and Huss and of the many other Christians 
of the period who were criticising and attacking the exist- 
ing system on one and another ground. But they assisted 
to prepare the way for it, and the widespread questioning 
as to the nature and identity of the Church, which resulted 
from their attacks upon the traditional theory, made the 
work of Luther and his fellow reformers eaiior. 
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CHAPTER n 

MABTIN LUTHER 
L TJie New in LtUher^s Thaughi 

THoroH educated in the University of Erfurt, Oxe oeaira 
of humanistio culture in Germany, Luther was singularly 
untouched by the intellectual currents of his day. The 
impulses which controlled him were never those of the 
scholar, the scientist, or the philosopher. He cared little 

' for clearness and consistency of thought. A satisfactory 
and adequate world-view was none of his concern. Of 
intellectual curiosity he had scarcely any ; of interest in 
truth for trutii's sake none at all. He had a marvellous 
command of the German language, and was a writer of 
great force and vigour, but he was no litterateur, and his 
works are strikingly devoid of the literary artifice and 
self-consciousness of his day. He was far and away the 

\ most commanding personality of the age, and he had mental 
gifts of a very high order, but his genius was wholly practi- 
cal. He was pre-eminently a religious character, and his 
great work was accomplished in the religious sphere ; but 
even there he was not controlled by intellectual motives. 
At a time when the spirit of the modem age was beginning 
to make itself felt in the religious thinking of his con- 
temporaries, and questions as to the truth of traditional 
doctrines were widespread, he remained entirely without 

•« intellectual difficulties, finding no trouble with the most 
extreme supematuralism and the crassest superstitiona 
of the current faith. His confidence in the Catholic 
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system waa absolute, and his acceptance of its tenets ' 
complete, until he was shaken out of it by practical con- 
siderations which had nothing to do with theology, and 
were not in the least of an intellectual oider. Under these | 
circumstances it is a mistake to think of him as a theologian r 
and of his work as a reformation of theology. It is equally 
a mistake to think of him as a reformer in the institutional 
sphere. Existing institutions, like traditional theology, 
might be changed to a greater or less degree as a result 
of his labours, but the effect was incidental in the one case 
as in the other. His interest was wholly in the practic al ^ 
religious life, and au ine differences between him and his 
Cathollo 66ntemporaries were simply the consequence of 
a radical divergence in this sphere. 

His own conception of the Christian life was the fruit 
of a personal experience too familiar to need recounting 
here. Dr ivgi into a monastery by fear of the wrath of 
God and *Ey the desir e to earn divine forgiveness and 
approval by m^iitoriQUa WQ£ks».lmiliscover^ that it was 
impossible to secure peace of mind by such a method, and 
was finally led to belieye that thft ^^ily mn/1 fn pfm^ft lay 
in repudiating all ri /2 ;hteou8n es3 of M^ own^ aiul.d6P^Bding I 
wh oHy upon tiie free grace of God in Chr ist. The con-x 
vicEon was not original with him. Not only Paul and 
Augustine, but many another pious soul had trodden a 
similar road and had reached the same goal. To suppose 
that Luther's gospel of the free, forgiving love of God in 
Christ was unknown in the ancient and mediaeval Church 
is a great mistake. Particularly in the Middle Ages it 
found frequent expression. But not before had the con- 
viction meant so complete a revolution in a Christian's 
religious life, and never had it borne so radical fruit. 
This was due in part to Luther's temperament, which 
made compromise either with himself or with others im- 
possible, in part to the uncommon zeal with which he had 
thrown himself into the task of winning tiie favour of God 
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— « zeal which brought him the reputation of extraordin- 
ary sanctity far beyond the confines of his monastery and 
his order, and gave the contrast between the old and the 
new way an exaggerated sharpness ; in part to the fact 
that he had grown up under the influence of the common 
popular notions of religion, and without any early theo- 

tf logical training. His youthful ideas of God, of Christ, oi 
the future life and of the unseen world were very crass. 
Widely current as they were among the common people, 
they were for the most part but caricatures of Catholic 
doctrine. Had he been brought up in theological 
circles his experience would never have meant such a 
break with his own past as it did. Catholic theology 
always laid emphasis upon the forgiving love of God, 
and upon the vanity of independent human merit, 
but the popular interpretation of it was very different. 
Luther's own study of some of the great mediaeval 
mystics, and of Augustine and Paul, which had assisted 
him to his new way of looking at things, led him at first 
to suppose that that way was genuinely Catholic, and for 
some years he was entirely at peace within the Catholic 

•^Church. But ultimately, as a result of the controver sy 
over indnlgencea, the conviction was for*;^ npnn him 

tbfllf_fhf'T/^TnaiT^ <>i^^^h vafl irr^^^ftMy r^^vixm^^ to 
t he vicious notions w Viiph ^ft ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ft^W^O"*^ The 
break for such a man as he was inevitable. Thenceforth 
it was impossible for him to be Just to the old system. 
^HifiJinteipretcd-CathQliaJh^logyj or rather, thfi-fi^plastio 

fhftnlngy pf the M idd|]f> Agfta^ wliinli hft hfi^^ rftgpnnflihln 

for all the errors of the da y, in the light ftf }\\^ 9Wn ^^\f 
mjacQficeptions, and never ceased to denounce the school- 
men as corrupters of the true Gospel of Christ and as 
genuine pagans like their master Aristotle. His hostility 
to thenij ejmilflfJMi it was to ^lat erf the humanists, though 
for a very different reason^ br ought him for a tim& into 
fto artiiGoial itnd_ gzmatural jdlianoe witihLjdieJatter, w ho 
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qmjglii h\m ^p^ Af themaelves . and were the more in- 
censed when they discovered their error, as they soon did, 
for he and they were of an entirely different spirit, and 
th^ religious programmes totally unlike. 

Luther's interpretation of scholastic theology had 
another and more important effect. I^ led him to dr aw* 
an unwarranted contract be tfW*^" fli^ AnniAn^ fim^ i^ia 
Jil ediaBvalTSiur ch. a qd ^Q treft t ^h^ l«.tftftr m mi ApnwtAte 
bom the principles of the form er. In this, too, he re- 
sembled the humanists, but as in the other case the ground 
of offence was dissimilar. During the^ Middle _Age§_the 

r^nit^ntift^ flyafftm nn^]ftrwmtlff.rgft fffi^T^pmfti^t, mnd, the 

sc hoolmen felt oblif;ed to devote themselves to its eluojda- 
Hnn^flj ^efengg T|b^e controlling principles of the system 
e xisted as early as the second centur y, and all that followed 
was a natural and legitimate evolution, but the necessities 
of the situation made Christology the principal subject 
of dispute and official pronouncement in the ancient 
Church, and the theological emphasis of that age was 
thus very different. Because c ^f ^hia f Ke oneness of ^ 
p rinciple between the Ancient and Medieval Church was 
OTOrlooked by Luth er, and the purity of the former wsa 
ex tolled at the expense of the latter. Ih is egplains, _at 
le ast in part, the devotion which he al ways AqW-fid iQ- the 
dc fanas ol the Ancient dhurch. and in which he , was 
followed by the whole Protestant comiaupion. ^ut as a 
matto of fact the difference between Luther and the^ 
early Fathers was at bottom as great as between him 
and the schoolmeiy^ It did not Ue in the sphere of theology 
— there was much in common among them all — ^but in 
their respective conceptions of the nature of the ChristiaQ^ 
life. Here, in part, but only in part, under the guidance ] 
of Paul, Luther went his own way i^ependent of all ^ 
predecessors. < "^ 

His religious experience, I have said, though exceptional, 
was \ff no means unique. But some of the oonolusioiis 
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which he drew from it were entirely new, newer, indeed, 
than he himself realised. The significant thing was thai 
I his experience led him to believe himself already a saved 
[man, not a mere candidate for salvation, and hence to 
iterpret the Christian life as the effect rather than the 
pondition of salvation. How he reached this conclusion 
'it is not dif&oult to discover. Had he been either a specu- 
lative theologian or an ethical philosopher, it would pro- 
bably have been impossible to him. But iniSuienced by the 
common popular way of looking at Gk)d, he conceived Him 
80 exdusivdy under the aspect of an angry Judge that ib» 
one thing needful seemed escape from the divine wrath. 
His sin troubled him, not on its own account, but solely 
on account of the wrath of Qod which it entailed. * As 
wrath is a greater evO than the corruption of sin, so grace 
is a greater good than the perfect righteousness which 
we have said comes from faith. For there is no one who 
would not prefer (if this could be) to be without perfect 
righteousness than without the grace of God.' ^ It was a 
religious not an ethical motive which controlled him; 
not to attain moral purity, but to be on good terms with 
God was the supreme need of his being. To claim that 
the Protestant Reformation was due primarily to ethical 
considerations, and was the result of dissatisfaction with 
the moral state of the world, and of the desire to raise the 
moral tone of society, is nothing less than a travesty upon 
) the facts. 

^ ,ted as Luther was \ff the ^ens^^^y^^ ^ fl^^ j^linnA 

wratfa, yid'jfetognguErem^ ^ ^^ ^ ^CQ 'P® _frog^ it> t he pea ce 
wh ich resulted from throwSg h imself upon th e free gra ce 
oLQiA and repudiating all merit of his own, could hardly 
be interpreted as anything less than the escape which he 
coveted, or in other words as salvation itself. H salvati^ 
h^ piAi^ni frfffidnm from idn he c ould not havcTthou^ 

> Againd Latomm; ErUogoi edition of tho Qfmm LaWwa FSvtf Argfih 
■MRfi, ToL T. p. 48a. 
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^yt P^ ^ pr«aent poflaeaflion, for lift knPiW wftll ftimnprh he 
w as still a B Jliner. Bii^ if it meant releauft from Qod!a -^ 
wrath and the enjoyment of Ij i p favour , then it waa hm 
already. The significance of Luther's position at this \ 
point lies in the fact that he claimed to be alreaj^y sa ved. \ 
D pt because already puie^lind r^hteo na^ but on dfl^ ^ 
gro unds altogethe r, and while stil l continuing to b^ ?"*- 
pure and n nrighteo us. This constitutes the great differ^ / 
ence between him and the Apostle Paul. Paul, too, ' 
thought of salvation as a present possession and of the { 
Christian as already saved, but the ground of his salvation : 
was moral transformation, not divine forgiveness. By the^- 
indwelling of the Spirit the Christian is not merely in 
process of sanctification, but is actually changed already 
into a holy being, or, in other words, is already saved. 
Paul was moved primarily by moral considerations, as 
Luther was not. To Paul the one dreadful thing was the 
corruption of the flesh to which the natural man is subject. 
To be freed from it by the agency of divine power — this 
and this alone meant salvation. The influence of Paul, 
or the influence of the same forces which he felt, continued 
to dominate Christian thought, and sa J vation was alwa vs ^ 
infftrprptpH by Pnfholin theology, if not always by the 
C atholio populace, as salvation from sin. But the co n- 
s ciousness of sin was too general, and the sense of jtbe 
di vine presence aiid power too feeble to permit the heroic , 
f aith of Paid to continue, ^ ndsaJva tiOTi_was^ i nevitably ' 
pnahed i nto the fatore, and^ihe"transfonnati of human ; 
n a^iye wai^thoui;^ complete3only ^ 

m moth er wo rld. Lnther broke with the Cathohc theory , 
n ot by going back to Paul and asserting a present an d 
instan taneous sanctification, but by repudiating alt o- 
gether the Pauline ^d Catholic notion of salvation, and I 
makinn ^ it whol l y a iy ;^fttter of divine forgiveness rather 4 
^^flTt^ftf huiT^f^P ftTift.rft/>f^r Divine^forgivenesa. Ju^ of-^' 
ocyufBe, aljgjys. bfifiOJE^^arded^aa -aii-el em ent 4n sal v a t ion. 
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^ jy^QT- i fc r the first toie. made it the whole of ai^j y^yy^ 

That he was able to do it shows clearly enough where his 

controlling interest lay. Peace with God in the assurance 

of his forgiving love was the one thing he coveted, and 

the one thing that always seemed most precious to him. 

Thq ji^vii^e fo rpiveneaa which, according to Luther, iB 

I the whole of salvation, is a complete and perfect ^ling. 

X, t ^ i It d oes not have to do with particular ai na^ tmm^^ 9I ^yhich 

' . r^ I m ay be forgiven and othera n ot. ZJia. miner Jp^. either 

/I [ wholly forgiven or not forgiven at all, or. in other w cardSi 

^ j he is either whft^Ty maftr f^nd'a favour or whollv under 

I His wratti. *l^ pw it f f>)j9^« th at those two, anger, »nd 

graoft, Afft an nniiHtitntftrl whai^ they are without US tha t 

tfigY^^jw ftn*^ wbolft, flft that h^ whft Ih undftr ^*^"g^ 
ia whnlly nni^Ar ft.Tig ^r. and he who is under nfrace is whoD y 
un der grace^, beca use bot h anfl;er and grace have to do with 
p ersons. F^r w^^nm God receives into c^race He receive a 
wholly, aad whom He favours He favours wholly. (^ 
th e other hand, with whom He is angry He is wholly anyrv , 
for He does not divide His favour or grace as gifts are 
d ivided , ne ither does He love the head andjiate the i^t, 
or favour the soul and hate th e body* • • • Grace must 
be sharply distinguished frooi gifts, for graee alone is life 
etemaU <\IM^ ..^"gftf f^^^^^^ ^ dftftth etemaL^^ ^Tim makes 
it clear enough where Luther's interest lay, and how little 
he was controlled by ethical considerations. 
-^ I Closely connec ted with the Catholic notion of salva^tion 
fas only a future" reality^ consisting in complete release 
i from sin, was th e belief that it was in some sense At least 
) a reward of human' mentr It is true that it was taught 
that no man can save himself or even take the first step 
toward salvation without the assistance of divine grace ; 
in other wordi^ there is no such thing as independent 
human merit. /But salvation was thought of as depending 
apon the use a man makes of the divine grace given hia 

1 Againtt LtUamus, ibid., p. 49a 
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n ot of divine grace and the effor t of the natural man, but} 
of divine gra ce and the effort of thfi_r!^ener ated ma n. ; 
^ose nature had ^p mn/iA nnpi^,!)]^ of co-opfimti^n i" 
tl|p at&aP Tnftnt ni holino ss. The teaching of Paul shows 
thl^ this notion of human co-operation is not a necessary, 
bu€ it is certainly a natural consequence of interpreting 
salvation in ethical terms. It must always be difficult 
to disconnect human effort from human character, and to 
r^ard the latter as the unaided work of divine power, 
pi^ticalarly so if the process of transformation be looked 
upon as gradual. Augustine essayed the task, but his 
faUure to secure a following, to say nothing of his own 
inconsistencies in carrying out his principle, serves only 
to illustrate the fact. To Luther the step was made easy^ 
by his reinterpretation of salvation. If it be nothing else 
than the divine favour, and not identical with the trans- 
formation of human character, it may also be independent ^ 
of all human effort. The truth is, he was moving in a 
different sphere from his predecessors, and was actuated 
by an altogether different interest. To look at him 
therefore from their point of view is^ Utterly to misunder- 
stand him. 

Hffl* contrMt between Luther's notion of salvation an d 
theJiradit^Q ^ Cathqlio concep ti pn if f i11nafr<tfftH hy fVip 
djffgiynnft jhfftwqft" thftir respective id,eap of gyace. To^ 
fiit^hnTin theology th e word aignififtfl ^ divine subataiiGe 
b estowed upon ma n. Ag ft _^f^!i!g;;TftrftTy ^^ T.nfiiftr pnf 
it : ' That which tm l y justifift g fVift Viftn-rf. jfl gracfi, wliifih 
is *^fi^Ty ftrfi»^'ftd ATid pft^rftd in to our hearts. ' ^ T o Luthe r, 
on the other hand, grace is simply the favour of Go d, and 
to be saved by grace means not to receive some sub- 
stanoe, or thing from above,^ rJbobe translbrmed by divine 
acfivKyi Tbttt ^mply to beforgi ven and restored to the 

1 Quoted by Pluick (C^esehiehie der protestantuekin TheologU, foL L p. O) 
from Bidiop llicher's R^%UMm qf Luther, published in 1528. 
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d|:QfiSLiA^oar. As he says in his work, Against Latomus : 
* Grace I understand here properly as the favour of Ood 
as it should be understood, and not as a quality of soul ' 
v:^ (p. 489). In other words, by divine grace Luther meant 
nothing else than graciousness, and if the latter word were 
always used instead of the former in reproducing his teach- 
ing, much confusion would be avoided. 

Though Luther believed, as I have already said, that 
salvation is of God alone, independent of all human 
effort, he yet taught that it is conditioned upon faith, 
following Paul, who became here the interpreter of 
the reformer's own experience, h e maint ained consta ntly 
that man is saved by fai th and not by wor ks. His 
position" at this point is the most famiUar part of his 
^teaching. But is not salvation thus made dependent 
rafter all upon human activity ? Is not the substitution 
of Vfaith alone 'for the traditional formula * faith and 
works' simply the substitution of one form of human 
merit for another ? This would be so if faith were man's 
^own work, but, according to Luther, it is the work of God. 
He prod^ces it, and so it is not in any sense a form of 
human merit. God reveals Himself in Jesus. Christ as a 
gracious and forgiving Father, and in the man who is 
conscious of his sia and of his consequent need of forgive- 
ness the revelation arouses an instinctive response. Feel- 
ing his need, which has been brouglit home to him by 
the revelation of the divine law, he finds in the vision of 
God in Christ the answer to his need and faith is inevitable. 
That he believes is no merit of his. It is because God has 
shown Himself a gracious God in whom he cannot help 
beheving. The revelation is entirely in God's hands. 
He discloses Himself to whom He pleases, and thus faith, 
which is man's response, is wholly God's work. The revela- 
tion of which Luther speaks is not the general revelation 
contained in the Scriptures and recounted continually 
from the pulpit, which everybody knows who happens to 
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read the Bible or enter a church. It is rather thejnner ^ 
diflclosure of Gkxl's gracious love to the heart of one aiiSl' 
another man to whom He chooses to reveal Himflelf. The 
disclosure is made only through the written and spoken 
word, but not to everybody is the vision vouchsafed. 

Ij j i jLther was thus a thoroughgoing ^ predestii yriaii ;^^ 
but T iis preaestip a^riiLniftTp ' was notTatESIog i^aJ or 
fiigfcat,phy si^l ii.fPfl.ir. It is true that in his desire to 
do away with all human merit, and show the sole 
activity of God in the salvation of man, he was led to 
present his predestinarian convictions in theological form, 
to give them theoretical support in a doctrine of the 
absolute and unconditioned will of Gk)d, taken directly 
from scholasticism, and to draw from them deterministic 
conclusions of a very extreme type. But none of this 
is of the essence of the matter, and it should not be made 
the starting-point in interpreting his thought. TTyji hftliftf 
in ^Bredestination was the fruit of experience^^ otj^f gpeou- ^ 
latj(M i. This is made abundantly clear, forinstance, by / 
the fact that while he frequently asserts, in the most cate- 
gorical fashion, the absolute bondage of the human will, j 



and declares th aJl^ajTou r deedSy e vil ft^ F^tl ''^ S*^^^j ''^1', 
d^tly caused bj^od, he yet recognifliw mfl-n^ft fiytfy^nm \ 
"Lg?j^gjy^g^.- 4P ^Q^ concft ^T;^ ^jg MflYfi^'^'^^ Evidently ^ 
his controlling interest was not to safeguard the divine 
omnipotence, but to fgvejBxpression ^ ^ ^fff ^^"^ ftYpftnVTifift 
of God's controllinj a : power i" «A.vinfjr ^jpi. PjgaceLcame 
tn \\\^^ fLftftT Ilia lo ng strugfl^le jbojippeqfle the WTfl^l^ ^^ ^^^ 
by meritorious work s^ solely because of h is visi on j)t the * 
fo rgiving love of God in C hrist. The p eace wasj Sod's 
wnrk ^ nnt b?a 9 ^^ti. GrodTiad disclosed Himself, and his 
salvation consisted, not in an3rthing that he did in conse- 
quence of the disclosure or under its influence, but in the 
disclosure itself. He found God gracious, he did not make 
Him so. The veiy essence of the experience lay in the &ct^ 
that (3od had given it. To resolve it into its divine and 
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human constituents, to mark off the agency of God and the 
co-operation of man, one from the other, in traditional 
theologicaliashion, would have been to take all meaning 
out of it. /r^t tFA ^^p^rft^lft and <^^«^'" p;"^f[hff^^ft ^^^^^ ^h'^^- 
of rfod ^^^ hftt of man, hnt t. hft onft niit nf ^^^^ Hiflnlnamg 

HiTfiflftlf ly^Agriu^im^^iLnrl forgiving Fflf.W, fTiia TTiftitTit.fiLith^ 
t his meant trust, th i s mean t peace and salvatio n^/ 

Luther's notion of salvation as a present reality led him 
to look upon the Christian life, as Paul did, as ^ life of 
perfect libert y. The man who trusts in God revealed 
as a gracious Father is abready saved and has nothing to 
fear in life or in death. His salvation does not depend 
upon the success with which he may meet temptation 
and. fulfil the divine law ; it is already complete. He is 
now as truly as he will ever be a child of God, under His 
fatherly care and protection, and enjoying His gracious 
favour and forgiving loye. Thus he is set free from the 
n ecessity of working out h is own sedation. Tbe_ bondage 
of 1^_law is removed. It has dp na ifn nomplfttft ^nd 
perfect wcrk in bringing him to a consciousness of sin |j^d 
o f the ^ need ^oT^dlvme forgiven ess. Hf^^pp^fortfi ht^ la 
rele ased from its control and becomes ft frftft "m.Ti in nbriat 
- Jegg s. The principle pf Qhrigtian Ubertv. WQ&.JuQda- 
me ntal with Xu ther. The most beautiful of all his works, 
and the one which contains the finest statement of his 
Christian faith is entitled T}ie Lfberty of the C hrM^jf. jj^^m. 
Th tgugh faith in Christ, he says, the | ;>^)^ftvftr hftfi^"^ft« a 

* m ost free lord of all and subject to no on e/ and what 
he means by this appears clea rl y enough iP m ifi^ pfl<»«"^^ 
as ^the_followin g : ' It is clear then thi^t fa) a Phriptiftji 
man his faith suffices for every t>^ing, and thfi^' ^^ ^ff^ no 

I n eed of works jgijiiatifififttip^ BuJLiL^ hasLiin nfifid.of 

I work Sf neither has he n eed of the Uw ; anrl If he hp^ yn 

nee5 of the law^ he is certainly free from the law .* ^ * This is 

• q^iritual power, which rules in the midst of ^lemies, and 

t Waoe and BnchkMiii'i aditloB of Lmihm^s iV i w r y VTohb, p. 288. 
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is powerful in the midst of distreflseB. And this is nothing 
else than that strength is made perfect in my weakness, 
and that I can torn aU things to the profit of my salvation, 
so that even the cross and death are compelled to serve me 
and to work together for my salvation. This is a lofty and 
eminent dignity, a trae and ahnighly dominion, a spiritual 
empire, in which there is nothing so good, nothing so bad, 
as not to work together for my good, if only I believe. 
And yet there is nothing of which I have need — for faith 
alone sa£Gices for my salvation — ^unless that in it faith may 
exercise the power and empire of its liberty. This is the 
inestimable power and liberty of Christians.' ^ ^* / 

* A Christian man needs no B^gfk. no law, for his saJy aj- 
t|on ;jror by faith he is free fro nj ft^^ ^*^^, «"<^ ^^ pftiSiPi-v ^ ^^V//^ 
f reedom does gratuitously all that he do es, seekin g n othing *^ - 
ei ther of profit or of salvation, sin ce by the grace of God 
he is alrea dy sav ed and ri ch in all things through his 
^E7^ — 

His idea of Christian liberty was the most modem 
element in Luther's teaching, and did more than anything 
else to undermine the authority of the Catholic CSiurch. 
One of the watchwords of the dawning modem age was 
liberty ; escape from the trammels of traditional authority, 
and the assertion of the independence of the individual. 
Already this had voiced itself in various ways, but for the 
religious man there was apparently no escape from the 
dominance of the ecclesiastical system. It seemed that 
one could be completely free only by becoming irreligious, 
oonld throw off the thraldom of the Church only by re- 
pudiating all for which it stood, and giving up religious 
faith and aspiration altogether. The Church had gained 
its power because it was believed to be the only ark of 
salvation, and so the only means of escape from etemal 
punishment. A man might free himself from bondage 
to the Church by giving up his belief in a future life, and 
« Imihm^s Frmary Workt, p. 2SS. * Wd, p. S76L 
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/thus denying the need of salvation, as many did, or he might 
pee himself from its bondage, as Luther did, by throwing 
liimself in faith npon the gracious favour of God revealed 
through Jesus Christ. Meritorious works done under the 
direction of the C!hurch, participation in the sacraments 
administered by her, and submission to her dictates in 
things moral and intellectual — all become unnecessary 

N. to the man who has this saving faith. Thus without 
becoming sceptical or irreligious, while still believing in 
the divine pimishment due for sin, and in God's super- 
natural salvation, Luther was set free from dependence 
upon the authority of the historic ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, one of the great foes of the dawning spirit of liberty. 
I jreedom ^m the necessity of earning one's salvati on 
b y engaging in particular reliyious practices and perf orm- 
ing works of special merit meant also the recognit ion of 
the^w^ red n ess ot all cal lin gs, even th eji[iQ«t flftp«li^|^Tij th^ 
m o^TS u mWe. and the poro i bilitv of servinfTQ od in worldly 
pr ofessfon. T)U8inefla: and trade ,a|9^ jfally JaflL jft. Ja^astery 
im d priesQlQ od. For many centuries it had^bS^tl §!:qp{>08ed 
that the most truly religious life was that of the m<Hik or 
nun, who Uved apart from the distractions and pleasures 
of the world in religious devotion, and in the praotioe of 
rigorous self-discipline. To be in the midst of society, 
to engage in trade, to indulge in the pleasures of friendship, 
to marry and en]oy the delights of home, all this was 
l^itimate, but distinctly less honourable than the life of 
» celibacy and seclusion. Other-worldliness was the domin- 
ant note of traditional Christian piety. Not to make a 
man a good citizen of this world, but to prepare him for 
citizenship in another and altogether di£ferent world be- 
yond the grave, where there is neither buying nor selling, 
eating nor drinking, marrying nor giving in marriage, and 
where life is a continuous and uninterrupted round ot 
devotional exercises — to prepare him for suoh a world 
was thought to be the supreme aim of Christianitiy. Andao 
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the. more unworldly this life could be made, the more^ 
completely detached from the ordinary interests and 
concerns of earth, the more Christian it seemed. In 
opposition to this Luther taught with the greatest possible 
emphasis the sacredness of this life and the holiness of 
ordinary human callings and relationships. The Christian 
is already a /ti^^<?H ipA-^r ^n*^ hjff ''^*^ h?T ^ on earth is a s 
sacred as his life in heaven will be. and in it he may expr ess 
a s truly as there his Christiy ^iTi chftrarVir ftfl ^ '^^ of fly?, 
not by detaching himself from employment and family 
and friends and giving himself to ascetic and religious 
practices, but by doing the daily task faithfully and 
Joyfully, with trust in Qod and with devotion to His 
will. 

Luther's writings, particularly his sermons, axe full 
of this message. Thus he says : — 

* What you do in your house is worth as much as if you 
did it up in heaven for our Lord God. For what we do 
in our calling here on earth in accordance with His word 
and command He counts as if it were done in heaven for 
Him.' ^ * Therefore we should accustom ourselves to 
think of our position and work as sacred and well-pleasing 
to God, hot on account of the position and the work, but 
on account of the word and the faith from which the obedi- 
ence and the work flow. No Christian should despise his ^ 
positi(»i and life if he is living in accordance with the 
wCi^A of God, but should say, " I believe in Jesus Christ, 
and do as the ten commandments teach, and pray that our 
dear Lord God may help me thus to do." lliat is a right 
holy life, and cannot be made holier even if one fast him- 
self to death.' ' * It looks like a great thing when a monk 
renounces everything and goes into a cloister, carries on a 
life of asceticism, fasts, watches, prays, etc. ... On the : 
other hand, it looks like a small thing when a maid cooks 
and cleans and does other housework. But because 
1 Iforib, Tol. V. p. 102. • /M. toL It. p. 841. 
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(Sod's oommand is there, even such a small work most be 
praised as a service of Qod far sorpassing the holiness and 
asceticism of all monks and nuns. For here there is no 

I command of God. But there God's command is fulfilled, 

I that one should honour father and mother and help in the 
' care of the home.' * 

An important coroUckry of this estimate of the common 
/ life of man was the ^rsy^ipg df YTi ^^ iihft ^¥ ^'"tinntiir" 
^■~ be tween the clergy and thq laitv. The nfe of the clergy- 

man is no more sacred than that of the layman. Faith in 
God and devotion to His will make him as good as the 
faithful and believing merchant or shoemaker, but no 
better. The virtue of a calling is measured, not by its 
relation to the future life, but to this life. Beljy ian 
/ bec omes a thing of the people, not merely of the priest. 
Upon them rest its responsibilities, and to them belong its 
privileges as truly as to him. It was, theref^e, no mere 
dictate of expediency which led Luther in his famous 
Address to the Grerman Nobility to call upon them to take 
up the work of religious and ecclesiastical reformation. 
"'The clergy are only the representatives of the people, and 
^ their ministers or servants in religious things ; let the 
people, not the hierarchy, rule, in his distrust of popular 
wisdom Luther himself might draw back from democracy, 
whether in affairs civil or religious, and might substitute 
for the traditional ecclesiastical authority a secular author- 
ity scarcely less despotic, but liberty for the soul of man 
lies in his recognition of the sacredness of man's common 
life, and of the independence of the people in religious 
things, and that , recognition, in spite of all obscuraiion 
and misinterpretation, has borne rich fruit in Protestant 
lands. 

But was not such liberty as Luther taught subversive 

of all morality ? To set a man free from the obligation 

to work out his own salvation, and to give him the i 

> Worktt vol* ▼• P* 100. 
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that he is already completely saved — is it not to take away 
all incentive to holy living and to promote carelessness 
and vice ? The answer is found in Luther's conception 
of the nature of virtue and in his interpretation of the 
Christian life. True virtue, he says, is d isinterested. 

• W|y^Yf>r tf"mfl 6*^^^ ^^»'ifp tft hiff ^Wn P^ VA.nf^^ft Hnftg 

nougOQ^JEOCk-' ^ ' If you ask a chaste man why he is 
chaste, he should say, not on account of heaven or heD, 
and not on account of honour and disgrace, but solely 
because it would seem good to me and please me well even 
though it were not commanded.' ' And so the Christian 
life which is the highest of all must be wholly disinterested. 
It consists, in fact, of self-Wft ffnl «ftrvi^^- * ThsLfekh^ ^ 
a rt, th^ noblest life and holi^ cond uct is tibe practLosLpf 
love lor Uod and one^s neighbour.'* And what Luther 
means by loving God and one's neighbour is made abund- 
antly clear by the words, ' Whn^ jp if ^n fl^mr^^ OnH ^nH to 
d o His w ill T N^^^^iTiff ft^«ft ^^f^n ^ nhniy m*^"^y ^ ^"^ 



i^hbour. For it is our neighbour who n eeds our service./ 
in heaven needs it not.' * Over and over agsjiv 
Luther sums up the Christian life in this way. It is 
most beautiful and inspiring to see how in sermon after 
sermon he shows what service of one's fellows means, ^^ 
and how rich and manifold a thing it is as it expresses 
itself in the various relationships and conditions of life : 
between husband and wife, parent and child, tradesman 
and customer, master and servant, prince and people, 
towards friends, strangers, and enemies, on the part of 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, high and low alike. 
He was so deeply concerned in the practical application | 
of the principle that he even ventured in his preaching 
and writing into the sphere of finance, and undertook to 
show how love may find play in the world of business as 

» Worki, Tol. vii. p. 168. « Ibid, toI. x. p. 8S, 

» Jbid. Tol. T p. 168. 

« IbuL Tol^Ti p. 895 ;cf. also Ohriititm Liberty, pp. 279, SSQl 
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well as eveiywhere ^else.^ Never, indeed, has love for 
'"otHers, "expressing itself in social service, been more per- 
nstenily emphasised, and never has it been raised to a 
higher plane and given a more controlling place. 
But to be a Christian means also, according to Luther, 
Vto live a life of purity and righteousness. In emphasising 
disinterested love, he did not undervalue or lose sight of 
the other moral virtues. To overcome sin, to grow daily 
in temperance and sobriety and honesty and patience and 
meekness, to fnlfU the will of Qod in all its parts, is as truly 
the duty of the Christian man as to serve his neighbour. 
• But it is significant that Luther brought all the moral 
virtues into subordination to the controlling principle 
of loving service. As he says in his Christian Liberty, 
' For man does not live for himself alone in this mortal 
body, in order to work on its account, but also for all 
men on earth, nay, he lives only for others, and not for 
himself. For it is to this end that he brings his own body 
into subjection, that he may be able to serve others more 
sincerely and more freely. . . . Thus it is impossible 
that he should take his ease in this life, and not work for 
the good of his neighbours, since he must needs speak, 
act, and converse among men. Just as Christ was made in 
the likeness of men and found in fashion as a man, and 
had His conversation among men. [jTet a Christian has 
need of none of these things for Justification and salvation, 
but in all his works he ought to entertain this view and 
look only to this object — that he may serve and be useful 
to others in all that he does, having nothing before his 
ejres but the necessities and the advantage of his neigh- 
bour.*]/^ . . It is the part of a Christian to take care of his 
own'tkKly for the very purpose that by its soundness and 
well-being he may be enabled to labour, and to ac quire 
and preserve property, for the aid of those who are in ^^int, 

! 1 8m his striking traot on Trmds mid Utwry, pablishtd la 1684 (OmI. 
t ToL zitt. pp. 199 ig.). 
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that thiiB the stronger member may serve the weaker 
member, and we may be children of God, thoughtful 
and busy for one another, bearing one another's burdens, 
and so fulfilling the law of CShrist. Here is the truly 
Christian life, here is faith really working by love, when 
a man applies himself with Joy and love to the works of 
that freest servitude in which he serves others voluntarily 
and for nought, himself abundantly satisfied in the fulness 
and riches of his own faith* (p. 279). Whether it be*^ 
personal purity or love for one's fellows, in any case the 
Christian life must be a life of unselfish devotion, lived 
not for one's own gain, and not to win one's own salvation, 
but in utter self-f orgetfulness. 

"But as the essential quality of the Christian life is its 
disinterestedness, it can be truly lived according to Luther 
only where there is moral freedom. The principle of *< 
liberty involved in the belief that the Christian man is 
already saved, so far from interfering with Christian living, 
alone makes it possible in any genuine sense. No one 
can give himself in self-'forgetful love to the service of his 
neighbour so long as he is anxious and troubled about 
his own &te. Ooly ivhfia^ie Jiaa ga.inpri t.hfi ansuraiififl of 
salvat ion tfirough faith in Christ_Js.he_set_£tfifi_fi:QmJihe 
shadow o f jey» and enabled to devote himself unreservedly 
to his brother's gqpd. So long as he feels himself unsaved, 
he cannot do otherwise, as a serious-minded and religious ^ 
man, than give thought and time to his own state. 
Whether he shall pass Eternity with God or with Satan 
must be a question of paramount concern not to the 
selfish man merely, but to the man of noblest religious 
aspirations. And hence to be set free from anxiety about 
one's own eternal destiny is the first step toward single-^ 
ness of devotion to the service of one's fellows. In the 
tract on Christian liberty, Luther undertakes to show 
that Just because the Christian man is 'the most free 
knd of all, and subject to none,' he is, and can be, * the moti 
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I dutiful servant of all and subject to eveiy one.' As he 
says in one of his sermons, ' You must have heaven and be 
already saved before you can do good irorks.' And again, 
* When you know that you have, through Christy a good 
and gracious God who will foiglve your ninfl n.nd n^m^mb^r 
them no more^ and are now a child of eternal MftflaftHnftufl, 
a lord over heaven and earth with Chriat,^ then ypu have 

. nothing more to do than to jgo^bqut jrour business and 
serve your, neighbour.* 

^ It is true that Uberty from anxiety about one's own 
eternal destiny, which Luther regards as essential to 
disinterested service, may be the fruit of scepticism as well 
as of faith. The loss of beUef in immortaUty and conse- 
quent indifference as to the future may have the same 
result as the assurance of salvation. But Luther's trust 
in God as a loving and gracious Father meant, not only 
escape from fear of the future, but release as well from the 

^ fear of the present. Trusting in God, man rises superior 
to all the ills of life. The world in which he lives is his 
Father's world, and no evil can befall him. He learns to 
receive all that comes in confidence and peace, to accept 
life's blessings with Joy and its trials with cheerful sub- 
mission, seeing in everything the hand of a loving Father. 
He becomes a victor over the world, not by crushing it 

^ underfoot, but by being at home in it and unafraid as a 
child in his Father's house. He has acquired a new point 
of view and a new estimate of values. Life as well as death 
has lost its terrors for him, and he can give himself to 
Christian service with a singleness of devotion otherwise 
impossible. 

^ And not simply has his faith brought him freedom, it 
has brought him motive power as well. He is not cmly 
set at liberty to live Christianly, he is impelled and in- 
spired to do so. As Luther says in the Schwabacher 
Articles : ' Such faith, because it is not a mere fancy c» 
darkness of heart, but a powerful, new, living notion. 
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beaxs much fruit, doing good oontinually toward God in 
praise, thanksgiving, prayer, preacliing, and teaching, 
toward the neighbour in lovmg, serving, helping, advising, 
giving, and suffering all sorts of evil even unto death.' ^ 
And in the Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans : 

* ^hi fr^^ iff ^ ^'^"ffr ^"'!Yi fr^^'^*^ '"^g^V ^^'"pf ^^' ^" 

asks not whether good works should be done, but befor e 
one asks it does them, and is alwavR ^^jpff thftm* t Thin * 
could not be otherwise, according to Luther, for faith 
which alone makes the Christian man is nothing else than 
trust in the forgiving love of God in Christ. Such fadth 
is impossible to a man who has not had a consciousness 
of sin and has not felt himself to be under the wrath of 
God because of it. Unless he has felt a need of the divine ^ 
forgiveness, forgiveness can mean nothing to him. It is 
inconceivable that he should have saving faith and be 
without the desire and the impulse to overcome sin. More- 
over, the Joy which one knows who has experienced the 
divine forgiveness, freeing him from death and bringing 
him life and peace, must make him eager to do aU he can 
in return for €k)d's undeserved kindness. It is God's 
will that he shall devote himself to his brother's good, and 
shall live purely and soberly and uprightly for his sake ; 
and out of gratitude to God and through the pressure of 
His love revealed in Christ, and under the inspiration of 
Jesus' life of service he cannot do otherwise than give 
himself in glad surrender to Qod*8 work. Thus a present 
salvation by the free grace of God alone, through faith 
and not through works, meant to Luther, not sloth and 
carelessness in Christian living, but new aspiration and 
power. Confidence instead of fear, liberty instead of 
bondage, gratitude instead of the desire for reward, love 
for others instead of thought of self — the ethical quality 
of such teaching as this, and the psychological insight 
I Workif ToL zjdT. p. 825. * Ibid. toI. Iziii. p. 126. 
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displayed in it are worthy of profound admiration. It 
was in his conception of the Christian life, indeed, that 
Luther broke most completely with Catholic tradition. 
. I have said that salvation according to Luther is by 
T faith in the forgiving love of God. But such faith can 
lexist only as €k>d reveals Himself as a forgiving God, and 
I this He does i n Jesus Christ alo ne. Without a knowledge 
of Christ, faith and salvation' are impossible. The pro- 
clamation of His gospel is an indispensable condition of 
^ salvation. This gospel Luther called th e^* Word of God .' 
The word is. therefore^ to use the traditional phrase. 



means of grace, a nd the onejan d only necessary me ans, 
^^ ^rr""^* V }9 hftOTfl thftr g may be feith and salvaff on. 
but nnly tTiftrft. Thft wor4 of God mav be read in th e 
B iblCy it may b^ communicated orally^ particularte_ .by 
preachin g, or it may be set forth by visible signs. These 
sigQft are the sacr am ents of baptism and the Lord's Sup per. 
w|tli whic ^. fo7"a_tim e,'Xuther^a880ciated thft ^A^^^wiftnt 
of pssonce. By them the forgiving love of Grod is pro- 
claimed in vivid and impressive fashion. They have 
significance only as they declare the word, and oonse- 
quently are without effect unless their message is under- 
stood and believed. It ii^not tibe sigos themselves that 
have valufi,„Jbut only die wo^ of which they are the 
isigns. _Witiiout it no man can be saved, but without^ the 
/ sa craments he mav be. provided he , ftear the word in s ome 
I other wfty^ qpij| imdergtAi^d ftP^ ^iJftY*^^ S tricjjy spell ing 
fKftt^ So fi^jiQ^ <n^nT^i^yr ^ T. ^ther, only one mems of gra ce, 
the goepfUpi Qo&s fomving love in^rist, of which the 
sacra ments are a v isi ble express ion'] This does not mean 
that Luther tkoug&t lightly of tbe sacraments; on the 
contrary, he laid great emphasis upon them. He who 
has been baptized has always with him a convincing 



1 Ot Wcfki, Tol. zxzi p. 851. * The tMrtmenta without the woid Art m4 
' ahto to do anjthinff, bat the word without the lacremente it. If i 
OM oea b« M?ed wiwoiit the iaoraiiieiiti. bat not withomt the vevd.* 
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testimony tliat God has foigiTen and oontinues to forgive 
his sins, and he who partakes of the Eucharist finds in the 
broken body and shed blood of Christ tangible eyidenee^ 
of Qod*s gracious love for the sinner. 

It is in the light of his notion of the word and the sacra- 
ments that Luther's theory of the Church is to be under- 
stood. It is often said that he repudiated altogether the 
traditional doctrine of the Church as a means of salvation. 
This is true in part, but only in part. With his idea of 
salvation as a present reality conditioned by faith akme, 
the Church lost its significance as a sacramental institu- 
tion dispensing saving grace. Its members, if possessed 
of &ith, did not depend upon its ministrations for^uJva- 
tion, and if without faith its ministrations had no value 
to them. With the traditional idea of the Church as a 
sacramental institution^ went also the traditional notion 
of the hierarchy. The priestly offices of the clergy ceased 
to be necessary to the laity, and thus a fatal blow was 
struck at the ecclesiastical domination of the Middle Ages. 
Having rejected the doctrine of the Church as a saving^ 
institution, external to the laity, and composed in reality ■ 
of the clergy alone, Luther at first substituted for it the ] 
theory of Wyclif and Huss, that the true Church is the 
totality of the predestinated, and includes aU the elect, 
bom and unborn, living and dead, believers and unbelievers, 
angels as well as men. But this idea represented an alien 
point of view, and took all meaning out of the word 
church, and Luther soon abandoned it for a notion more in 
harmony with his controlling interest and nearer to the 
historic use of the term. T he tyue Church, he said^ is a 



c ommunity of all true believers, and since believers ar e". 
al rea<iv saved^ it mav be called a community of sai nts— 
the eommwiio aanctorum of the Apostles* Qreed.^ . It to 



[CM 



1 Lnther alwftri liked the word GmnHne (commimity) better than O m nd m 
Bchqft (commxinion), for the latter leemed to conToy ao olear i 
kUXoiycrOWMftim, part U. art. 8. 
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^ Bgiritaal and jyviaible . fo r it ia ^o mpnaftA nT]|y nf hr^t^ 
be lievera and i5 unt idftnti^n^i unfii fiiA rOinrAii /^f i^^ni^j 
or^jntit any nt.hfir ftrrlfifiiagtiVal nrganisation. On this 
account Luther's idea is often confounded with that of 
Wyclif and Huss, but it is in reality very different. It 

t makes the constitutive element of the Church faith instead 
of election ; it confines the Church to living believers, and 
in particular it emphasises its social character. Accord- 
ing to Luther the Church is a real community, not a mere 
totality of unrelated units. He was continually reverting 
bo this feature of it. Chr ifltjanity meant, not isolatioiy. 
."^ b ut Msociation and fellowship j jao^ % °^?Tft ffilft^qP Q^ 

mOTTln coi]ffliog_sCTvice of iGk> ? and their nd ghbQua.>ad 
in mutual service yj j ^^h oth er. In hisExposition of 
'theTTen Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, 
he says : * I believe that there is on earth, wide as the world 
is, not more tiian one holy general Christian Church, which 
is nothing else than the community or assembly of the 
/saints. • • • I believe that in this community, or Christen- 
^A^ dom, all things are common, and each one shares the goods 
^of the others, and none calls anything his own. There- 
fore aU the prayers and good works of the entire community 
help me and every believer, and support and strengthen 
us at every time in life and death. So every one bears 
his brother's burden as St. Paul teaches.' ^ For such a 
community as this the word Church is a proper designation, 
as it is not for the mere totality of segregated and unre- 
lated units of which Wyclif and Huss thought. 
But Luther differed still more radically with Wyclif 
/ and Huss in making Uie Church an ind ispensa ble mean s 
of salvation. In his*2^r^er (JcUecnism'TS^BAys ihAZ the 
feoly Spirit * has a special community in the world, whidi 
is the mother that conceives and bears eveiy Christiaii 
by the word of God.' * And in fiis Kirehen/postiUe : 'Who 

1 Works, ToL vtil p. 20. • Part U. art. I* 
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ever would find Christ must first find the Cihuioh. How 
should one know where Christ and His faith are, so long as 
one does not know where His believers are? He who/ 
would know something about Christ must not trust him-/ 
self, or build bridges into heaven by his own reason, but! 
must go to the Church, visit and make inquiry of it. The| 
Church is not wood and stone, but the mass of people who 
believe in Christ. To them one must turn and must see 
how they believe, live and teach, who certainly have 
Christ with them. For outside of the Christian Church is 
no truth, no Christ, no salvation.' ^ This does not mean ^ 
that there is no salvation outside a particular institution, 
but simply that God saves men only through the word, and^ 
flie ^ord is known and procla med onjxj^ere there. are_ 
Onn^M ^Jfehg gffl^. jg;;^!^^ wordsy only where th ere is 
th6 Chri^lan Church . The Church is the agent by which 
alone the reveiaMon of the forgiving love of God in Christ 
is made known to men. Jjt jf tihfirf^f^^ prTT^^TTi ""^' 
secondary y a lyeaps of salvation^ n ot merely a company 
o} saved men. it is a means of salvation indeed as truly 
as to the Catholics, though for a very different reason — 
because it teaches the gospel, not because it conveys grace. 
But if the word is proclaimed only wheie there are 
Christian believers, then one may know from the preachings 
of the word that the true Church is present. Where the 
word is, there the Church exists, and where the word is 
not, there is no Church. * It is impossible,* Luther says , 
'^hatt *^^V^ alinnlH not bft^T^ hrisfaans where the gos pe 
^oea^ hQWftvftr fe^ ^ hev mav be, and however sin ful jgic 
i mperfect, lust as II is impossible that ther e should Ik 
Ch ristians and not mere heathen w here the. gospel doei 
npt jj io. and -^hftrft ^n|]QftT^ doctrine reig ns, h owever msji j 
*h<yy ffify be. and however holy and nne their conduct .* ^ 
The word is thus a mark of the true Church, and as thel^ 
sacraments are simply visible signs of the word, they, too, I 
I Workt, Tol. z. p. 102. > IM. fol. zzii p. 142. 
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if rightly administered, tbat is with an understanding of 
their meaning ^la testimonies to the forgiving love of Grod 
in Christ, are marks of the Church. Where they are thus 
administered the true Church is certainly present, where 
they are lacking or wrongly used the true Qiurch is ordin- 
arily absent. As Luther says in his work on the Papacy : 
' The signs by which one may know where the Church is 
are baptism, the sacrament [t.e. the Lord's Supper], and 
the gospel, and not Rome or this or that place. For where 
there are baptism and the gospel no one should doubt 
that there are saints.* ^ Thus arose the traditional 
Protestant formula that the notes of the true Church are 
the word and the sacraments. But it must be remembered 
that, y^cordjpg to Luther, the word alone is ^*^^^?fffrTi "^ 
I t he sacraments hav ^ fflgnJP^ ftPco opIv because ftfpy «» 
te stimonies to it . 

The Church, as has been said, was an indispensable 
agent of salvation, without which no one can be saved. 
But how far Luther was from identifying the Church, 
which is the mother of beUevers, with any ecclesiastical 
organisation is dear enough from such a passage as the 
following : * Now Christ says that not alone in the Church 
is there forgiveness of sins, but that where two or three are 
gathered together in His name they shall have the right 
and the liberty to proclaim and promise to each other 
pomfort and the forgiveness of sins. • • . So that not alone 
*in the congregation may they find forgiveness of sins, but 
also at home in the house, in the field, in the garden ; 
wherever ope meets another there he may find comfort 
-and rescue. • • • When I lay my troubles before my 
neighbour an4 ask him for comfort, whatever comfort he 
gives and promises me, that will God in heaven ratify.' * 
It is in harmony witii this that Luther lays frequent 
emphasis upon the fact tha t a^L Christians ar *^ pr?A»t«^ ^yl 

have HiT ftft^ TUT^ ^ ^^ ru^j" })^t.h for ^hi^ matAxrfm and fo^ 
I Worki, foL xzTli. p. 108. > Md. t*L ill?, p. 10&. 
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others. There is no special priest class ixLJii^ f!lini^}i^ 
which other 



Brcession alone prevails with Gtod . *We are not only 

fc^s BjSSt the freest ot all men, but also priests for ever, a 
dignity far higher than kingship, because by that priest- 
hood we are worthy to appear before God, to pray for 
others, and to teach one another mutually the things 
which are of Grod.' ^ It is clear enough from such passages 
as these that it was not a hierarchical interest which led 
Luther to put the Church before the individual, but rather 
a recognition of the social nature of phriafi0.nifjr, of the^ 
fact tnai the gospel has for its end not merely the salva- 
tion of individual and separate souls, but the establish- " 
ment of the kingdom of Grod, a kingdom within which men 
live together in mutual love and service. 

This naturally suggests the question as to Luther^s 
idea of the relation between the Church and the king- 
dom. The primitive Christians commonly thought of 
the kingdom of God as a future reality only, and of the 
Church as an agency for gathering and preparing men to 
enjoy its blessings. Augustine, on the other hand, identi-'^ 
filed the kingdom of God with the visible Catholic Church, 
and this identification remained controlling in mediaeval 
thought. But Luther took a position different from both 

of tbese. ^^ 1rinyi1r|m ftf find finnRinta n\ ^ rftjgn f^ti | 

God or of C hris t in the hearts and lives of men. It^ ] 
es tafelished T>y^ the pr^^lifn^r of the go?peL anS^exia ta ' 
wherever there is faith in Christ and forgiveneef fi tlimngli 
Him. Li its present form it is ide y^tifift^ ^^h ^^^ H?^ 
Ch ristian nhiii:^-lir b^t it belongs also to the heavenly wo rld. 
There, too, God reigns in the hearts and lives of his children. 
TbB kingdom of God was a favour jt^ finT^pqpf.|^Ti wifii 
L utEer. and its conflict witk the kingdom ot^^ tgi? ^^^^ 

nil MkTt.t\ n. JtLxrnnnj^' th^K^^^^ ^^ ^^' Hhriat rnlftw, A.Tid fhft 

Christian telidV6r/'pu71>y his faith within the kingdom of 
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his Lord, reigns with Him, and becomes a victor over all 
opposing powers. 'As r^ards kingship, every Christiaa 
is by faith so exalted above all things that in spiritual 
power he is completely lord of all, so that nothing whatever 
can do him any hurt. Yea, all things are subject to him 
and are compelled to be subservient to his salvation.' 
' Who then can comprehend the loftiness of that Christian 
dignity which by its royal power rules over all things, 
even over death, life, and sin ? * * But the victory is not 

^toT the Christian's sake alone. As always, Luther keeps 
the idea of serving and sharing to the front. * Who then 
can comprehend the riches and the glory of the Christian 
life ? It can do all things, has all things, and is in want 
of nothing ; is lord over sin, death, and hell, and at the 
same time is obedient and useful servant of all. But, 
alas, it is at this day unknown throughout the world. It 
is neither preached nor sought after, so that we are quite 
ignorant about our own name, why we are and are called 

' Christians. We are certainly called so from Christ, who 
is not absent, but dwells among us, provided that is we 

; believe in Him, and are reciprocally and mutually one the 
Christ of the other, doing to our neighbours as Christ does 
tous.'« 

n. The Old in Luther's Thaughi 

I have been dealing hitherto with the new in Luther's 
religious thought, with those ideas which were at variance 
with traditional theory, and to which Protestant theology 
owed its inception and separate existence. But there waa 
much in which he agreed with his Catholic contemporaries* 
and which he took over from the old system almost, 
or quite, unchanged. This was not due, as is often said, 
to his conservatism, or to his indifference in matters which 
did not directly affect his central doctrine of salvation. 
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He retained the old because it was congenial to him — no 
small part of it because his experience made it necessary 
to him. Instead of regarding it as an inconsistency in 
his ^stem — a mere traditional excrescence upon his 
thought — ^we must recognise it as of the very essence of 
the matter. Unless we do this we shall fail to understand 
Luther himself, and the development of Protestant thought 
which followed. 

^^r^YJty V^^ ViftlplftBflnftafl nf fhft nftlflF^^^ man. This was 
not a mere accidental survival of the traditional way of 
looking at things, it was confirmed by his own experience, 
and remained permanently an essential part of his system. 
The peace which he finally attained in the monastery at 
Erfurt was not the result of a recognition of the moral 
ability and independence of man. On the contrary, he^ 
reached it only when he became convinced of the ut ter 
vft.njty nf TiTmniLT^ effort, an d reno unced all mer it whatso* 
evCT. It was the fruit, not of a new estimate of the nature 
of man, in line with the modem spirit, but of the old estim- 
ate made more extreme, and carried out in a more thorough- 
going fashion than ever. The old, in spite of its sombre 
interpretation of man's character, had left at least some 
place for human merit. Luther gave it no place what- 
ever; everything he put into God's hands. Nothing 
of good, either in the unbeliever or in the Christian, is^ 
of himself, all is of €rod alone. Luther's r ftinarhftV^lA work i 
on ^e Bondao p^ nf tJiA Will {Dr Servo Afhitrio) was not I 
an exceptional utterance, due on^y to the heat of contr o- 
versy . On the contrarv. it represented his controlling 
thou ght, and to the end of his life he regarded it as his 
l)g^, as it was certainly his most careful and studied, ' 
production. T o throw any doubt on human depravitv . I >/ 

to lif i rhten in any way the pict pTfi ^^ Vinnrmn gnilf.^ anH fit t 

su ggest the existence of any virtue or merit in yp^" — ^'^'* | 
wa s to belittle divine grace, a nd was the worst and most 



^^ 
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dangeroiu of errors. Luther regarded it indeed as the 
r6ot of all the heretical opinions and vicions practices of 
his Catholic contemporaries. It is evident that at this 
point he was totally out of sympathy with the tendencies 
of the dawning modem age. Compared with Erasmus 
and with the humanists in general, he was a reactionary, 
and Jhe effect of his teaching could oi^ ^..^ \?^^ ^^ 
traditional supematuraKsm more firaaly than ever upon 
the minds of men. Its effect was also to confirm, andm 



many casesrtb rehabilitate the greater part of the historic 
system of theology. 

One of the notable elements in Luther's religious thought 
was his conception of Grod as a loving Father, who gracious^ 
and freely forgives sin, and saves men without any merit on 
their part. But this did not mean that he broke away 
from the idea of Gk>d as a stem and angry Judge — ^the 
avenger of sin who will let no guilty man escape. On the 
^ oontraiy, i t was his vivid sense of God's FFT^fr ^^^^- ^^^^ 
h im to despair, and God's wrath cQnfltitut<>d, ^»^- «tinp1y 
t he precondition, but the perm anent baokgronnd of hia 
do ctrine of divine forgivenes s, [it is only in Christ, a nd 
on ly to the Christian believer, tEat God discloses him self 
a s ~a gracious Father ; outside of Christ there is on ly 
wfli^h fti^^ vengftanne. The explanation Luther found 
in the atoning work of ChristJ It is true that in his im- 
patience with the Catholic Cheory of penance, and with 
the interpretation of Christ's work in its light, he used 
words on one occasion which have been taken to mean 
the rejection of the doctrine of the atonement. ' Therefore 
this word satisfoction ought to be used no longer in our 
churches and theology, but should be commended to the 
Judges and lawyers, to whom it belongs, and from wfaqpi 
it was taken by the Papists.' ^ But quite apart from the 
isolated character of this utterance, to interpret it thus m 
to misunderstand Luther. The doctrine of the aloiiem ent 

» iror4v,?oLzLp.280. 
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was abeohitely fandamental with him. Thai God was / 
gracious to the cliiristian and forgave iiis sins freely wail 
due to the fact that Christ had suffered the penalty ol^ 
human sin, and had moreover lived a life of perfect obedi-j 
enoe, so that His merit could be imputed to the believer. 
' In the first place, do not doubt that you have a gracious 
God and Father who has forgiven all your sins, and saved 
you in baptism. In the second place, know, in addition, 
that all this has happened not for nothing, or without the 
satisfaction of His righteousness. For there is no room 
for mercy and grace to woi^ over us and in us, or to help 
us to eternal blessings, and to salvation, unless enough 
has been done to satisfy righteousness perfectly; as 
Christ says : " Not one Jot or tittle of the law sluJl pass 
away." ' ^ The traditional scheme of redemption thus 
retained its place in Luther's thinking, and the Anselmic 
theory of the atonement, modified and supplemented in 
ways that need not be further indicated here, acquired a 
prominence hitherto unknown. Had Luther's experience 
been of anothei^ ty]pe—iiie fruit of a more moduli estim- 
ate of man — he might have repudiated altogether the 
mediaeval notion of God as an avenger of sin, and with it 
the doctrine of the atoning work of Christ. As it was,| 
only that doctrine made it possible for him to Justify hisi 
faith in the forgiving love of Gk>d, and hence it became^ 
more central and important then ever. 

With iha ^tri j^e of tl^^ atonement is coimected the 
d oipna of the Deity of Christ. Unl ess He possesses t he 
di vine nature, the work which He does has finite value only, *^ 
and cannot avail to atone for human si n. And s o the 
Deity of Christ a lso constituted an essential elementTn "^ 
liUther's faith. It was retained, not out of mere con- 
servatism, or respect for the traditional ^stem, bulij 
because it was necessary to his fundamental belief inj 
God's forgiving love. An added emphasis was given to thfll 

1 Worki, ToL Hi p. 176. 
D 
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Deity of Chriat by the f aot thalLOnly in Him is God appre- 
hended as a gr«/^imift yjifliftr- /Wiprft i> tint for Tfjft j^i^la, 

iinry ClnA ynnM hft Im Qwn Only as a Qod of wra tL It is 
significant that the contrast which Luther drew between 
the Christian Grod and the God of natural theology was not 
the traditional contrast between a personal father and the 
abstract absolute, but between a gracious and an angry 
God. The latter alone is known apart from Christ, 
and as the former is the object of the Christian's faith, 
the Deity of Christ is made more vitally essential than 
ever. 

T he belie fmjihe Deity of Christ is the omtral elem^ it 
in the histoio dociarme ot me Tnnj^y; and go n^ain it 
is no accident and no mere si pi of oonaer vatiam that 
L uther re^ yi^ftfl thftt do^fa^^^ft- It is true that in his in- 
sistence upon the fiskct that all knowledge of Ctod onta ida 
of Christ is * empty fancy ft -TMJ n^ftra i^ftUfay/ he ^^as 
led at tmies to oppose all speculation about the divine 
nature. It is therefore not surprising that all Trinitarian 
formula are entirely wanting in his LitiU Catechism, and 
that on more than one occasion he criticised the doct rine 
o f the Trinity, declaring that *the words Trinity and 
I U nity are mathematical words/ ^ a nd that * the expressian 
/ Trini ty is not in the Scriptures^and sounds cotd. and 
^ we shall do much better to speak of God, and not of 
Trinity .'' 

But, on the other hand, although his interest, like that 
of Athanasius himself, was always more in the Deity of 
' Christ than in the distinction of persons within the Godhead, 
he vet cQTnmonlv emphasised %e doctrine of the Trinity. 
aod gave it a pro yp^TiftT^f j^^a In liia prpa/*T^Thg n^fiff winf,jwg a 
Moreover the doctrine was not merely a traditional form 
of words to him. He knew how to make it praotioallj 

1 Worka, toI. Iv. p. 168. 

I 76ui. ToL zii p. 878. Cf: ?oL fi. p. S80 if. 

• Ct «.#. dul. ?oL Ix. 
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useful, and to give it a vital place in the experience of the 
Christian.^ 

Christ's Deity meant to Luther, as to the Catholic theo- ^ 
logians, the poSk^e^sioij ii a dual nature, the divine and the 
human. He thou^rtt in terms of the traditional ontology, 
and drew the same distinction between the nature of God 
and the nature of man that the Fathers and schoolmen 
had drawn. As a consequence, though in his interest in 
Christ's redemptive work he always laid emphasis rather 
upon the unity than upon the distinction of His natures, 
he yet found the historic Christological formulae entirely 
congenial, and Ins faith expressed itself naturally through 
them. It is therefore not surprising that tihfi Nirrint ani ^ 
A thanasian Creeds, as well as the Apostles', which w as I 
inte rpreted as a T nw^-"-"'^" formula, were acce pted by I 
him and han ded down to his followers as expy'^jona o f i 
ti be ^th w hi ch everv Christian must accep t. Tj the j 
dogmas of the Trim' ty_ g^p<^ ^^^ ^^^^Tl of Christ he found ' 
his gospel of t^^ forpriv ing love of God confirmed an d 
guarant eed. Where they are believed and properly 
interpreted there exists ample assurance that God is a 
gracious Father through Jesus Christ : where they are 
doubted or denied *atl ground of assurance is gone. He 
thus read into them a significance which they had not 
before possessed, and gave them a reality and vitality 
lacking since the days that gave them birth. During 
the Middle Ages they had been largely matter of tradition. 
N ow the y be came agai n in Luther's hands expressions 
oT pr actical J!airistian_:taitlu T j^jnay thus^be Tairly s aid. 
mST Hy^|affk,> that thev were not simply preserved^^^but - 



le Luther denied that salvation depends in any way 
upon a man's own efforts, and so destroyed the traditional 

1 Not infreaaently Luther indulged in ipeoulations as abstract and as dis- 
eonnected with the practical relieious life as those of any schoolman. But all 
this must be recognised as secondary not primary with mm. 
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incentive to virtne, his conception of faith, as has already 
been said, was such as to guarantee the Christ-like char- 
acter of the beUever's Ufe. But unfortunately he was not 
always true to his own convictions in this matter. Sure 
as he was that the Christian believer cannot do otiierwise 
than h've as Christ would have him live, the influence of 
Catholic tradition was so strong, and his distrust of men 
so ingrained, that i t proved impf^Hai hle for him ^^ "'ft^"- 
tai n his behef thaf^a ith alnne is sufficient for holiness, a nd 
he was obl iged to add the aanctifyiny infliiftnoe of ^e Holy 
Sfii^Jtt. In spite of what he says about the ethical power 
of faith, he yet frequently declares fVin-f. g^^ fh^ Q^j^^m^ 
man is weak and frail, and d ^Tinnt li ve as he ouf 3 ;ht without 
t he presence gnd power of the Spirit.^ This mystical 
idea was evidently due largely to the influence of tiie 
Apostle Paul. But while Paul made the presence of tiie 
Spirit, transforming man from a corrupt to a holy being, 
the ground of salvation, Luther conceived salvation in an 
entirely different way, in such a way as to make tiie Spirit 
quite unnecessary. The two points of view were wholly 
distinct, and only ambiguity and inconsistency resulted 
from tiieir combination. 

Intimately bound up with the Pauline idea of the 
presence of tiie Spirit was the mystical conception of faith 
as uniting the believer to Christ in such a way that he 
ceases to be himself, and becomes one person with Christ.* 
This idea also, inconsistent as it was with his controUing 
way of looking at things, and with his general view 
of faith, Luther took over from Paul. His doctrine of 
salvation was not in the least mystical ; it moved wholfy 
in the sphere of personal relationships. The adoption of 
mystical conceptions and forms of speech, whether due 
to tiie influence of Paul or of Catholic tradition, worked 

1 Cf . e,g. Works, toL It. p. 68 49. ; and the Diapuiaiio de mdUioatUmB «l 
de nmliere peteatriee, | 8 (m Drawl's JHapHtaiionm Dr. uaHm Lm ih m % 
p. 60). 

i & drMiofi Liberty, p. 264. 
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omiy confusion, and pievented his gospel from being fnUy 
understood and appreciated by those who came after him. 
Similar difficulty arose in connection with the sacra- 
m^its. Consistently with his notion of salvation by faith^ 
in the fox^giving love of God in Christ, Luther held that the 
sacraments are nothing else than signs. They have no 
efficacy in themselves. Only as the word is believed to 
which they bear testimony have they any value or influ- 
ence. But he was led in part by tiie comforting nature 
of the rite, as a pledge of Grod's forgiving love received 
at the very beginning of life, and constituting an assurance 
of His favour through all the years to come, in part by 
hostiUty to the radicals of the day, who commonly rejected 
it. to rft^j^ijf tlift f^fB^[^9Tinn red practice of infan t- Kftpti^mn- ^ 
Th e consequence wag^ se rious jncoD sis^^^^y in hift ««^g^- 
meital theory. Believ ing tfrfl-t «. l aaprament , cffl]]^ hs^vPi 
e fficacy onlv where there was faith in its message, he wa s 
l ed to adopt the curious nntinn i^sLt fflith ifl directly 
hflfltowftd iipoTi fhtk JTifn-Tit in t ^e act of bap tism. Ba^sm 
th us became a chan nel of faith bs ip had been to the (TfttKonca ' 
& channel ot grace., ft IB not surprising in view of this 
mterpretation of infant baptism that Luther should have 
accepted the traditional doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. The whole notion of regeneration is out of line ^ 
with his idea of salvation, and represents another point 
of view altogether. Where salvation means transforma- 
tion of man's nati^, as it meant to Paul and to the 
CathoUcs in general, the idea of r^eneration is, of course, 
entirely in place. But where it means simply tiie divine j 
forgiveness, to talk about regeneration is to introduce an I 
alien notion which is bound to work confusion. Luther's 
retention of the idea was due in part to the necessity of 
giving some significance to the rite of infant baptism, in 
part to the influence of theological tradition, in still greater 
part to his inherent distrust of human nature, and his 
oonviotion that it needed radical transformation by super- 
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natural power. It was thus of a piece with his emphadfl 
upon other parts of the traditional Eastern, and had ulti- 
mately the same root. The entrance of the doctrine into 
Reformation theology worked permanent confusion, and 
N did ^perhaps more than anything else to prev^it his 
followers from understanding his gospel, and making it 
actually controlling in Protestant thought. 
Equally disturbing in its influence upon Luther's, 
- thought was Jjjfl v^liAf in fViA w^} prftftftn oe of the bo dy 
"^ ^^ }}^^^^ 9^ Ch yiflt in the Euchari st. It was a strange 
^belief for one who held that the sacraments were nothing 
but signs, but Luther's acceptance of it is easy to explain. 
His tremendous interest in the gospel of God's forgiving 
love in Christ led him to seize eagerly upon the doctrine of 
the real presence. If the participant finds the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist, he has an irrefragable 
proof of Christ's death for the sinner, and hence of the 
truth of the gospel. To have denied the real presence 
would have been to lose a testimony whose convincing 
power could not be overestimated. It was tiierefore 
natural enough that he should retain the traditional belief, 
and interpret Christ's words : * Thiiji is ffiy body/ in a litera l 
x sense. The fact that the symbolic view of the Eucharist 
was accepted and emphasis^ at an early day by various 
leaders of the radical wing of the Protestant movement 
served only to confirm him in his own view, and to make 
him more rigidly insistent upon it. 

The beUef in tiie real presence is not necessarity incon- 
sistent with the notion that the Sacrament is a sign or 
pledge ; the presence may be simply for the sake oi 
making the testimony more sure. But» of course, the 
natural tendency of it was to promote the idea that in 
partaking of the Lord's Supper one feeds upon the body 
and blood of Christ, and so to give the sacraments another 
significance altogether. To this tendency Luther nQ | 
i nfrequently yield ftd, lypp^lrit^g nf f he Eaoharist in tra^ 
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ti onal taahion as tiie * Medicine of ™ Tf^^rta]^^i* *"^ ^ 
f ood for the BPiritual nature of the rede tmn»A ma^pi This 
is genuinely Catholic, like tiie idea of baptismal regenera- 
tion. It is lane that Luther's doctrine of salvation 
found consistent application when he. rejected ^e ng |ion 
nf thft piir.}j|i.yi«fc A fl a sacrifice and fO t^ wnrlr^ anfljith 
it ihtk ^ figma. of transubstantiatio n. He did much at 
this point to liberate Christians from the domination 
of Church and hierarchy. But tiie otiier element in the 
traditional view of tiie Eucharist, the recognition of it 
as a realistic vehicle of supernatural grace, transforming 
human nature and making it immortal/ inconsistent as it 
was with his controlling thought, found as massive ex- 
pression in his doctrine as in tiie theory of transubstanti- 
ation. The result was again to obscure his gospel and 
limit its influence. 

Another inconsistency in Luther's thought was his notion 
of Biblical authority. T fae basis of his C ^"'«%n ^^^^^ 
T tas not the authority of the Scripfai r es. He needed no 
external piarantee whatever. He believed the revelati on 
o f Ctod's forgiving love in Christ primarily^ not becaus e 
h e f ouncL it in the Bible, but because his own experie nce 
t estified to its tru th.^ i gyt in controy oggy ypfh hjg^ 
C atholic opponenta^the need of some ^^t^nift^ A.nfhnrity 
t o set over agMnst ecclesiastical tradition a nd finai^f.Tnftnt 
made itself vividly felt. It w as .natural, jindec-^-these'^ 
circu mstances that he should turn to the Script]<^res, 
whose'o Earacter as a divmely inspir ed anf| jufftl^'blft h^nk^ 
had been everywhere recognised since the second century,^ 
and to which particularly in his day it had become common 
to appeal when any one had fault to find with current 
religious opinions and practices. Luther was only follow- 
ing the example of others in ai^>ealing at the famous 
Lripsio colloquy of 1519 from the Church to the Scriptorea. 

1 Ct Workt, ToL zxz. p. 98 j^. 

• Ot Mi. VOL zzTiU. p. 340; vol. xlvIL 9.868. 
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But his attitude toward the Bible, first olearly azmounced 
at that time and maintained permanently, was not the 
mere result of controversial necessity. It was the contro- 
versy which first brought him to a clear consciousness of 
tiie contrast between Biblical and ecclesiastical teaching, 
but quite independently of the respect in which the 
Scriptures were held by others, tiieir divine character had 
vindicated itself in his own experience, and when an 
objective authority was needed it was to them that he 
instinctively turned. I t was in h\» gfa^^y ^| tha pib^ 
^ p articularly of the epistles of PotI, ^^f^^t hft (^^a^vprH tbi> 
gospel of God's forgiving love in Christ, and mftrft flDf^ ^^^ 
Aj» f.imft pAjafiftH he found it taught everywhere^ in Old 
Testament as well as New , Tf. urnj fiiia g/mpAi ^hith g^w 

thfl Snrjpfairfta thftir vftlni^ ; aPart from it t^ley hftd pq 
^ IfiftLsorth. It thus became a criterion by which to teBt 
f% viLrinna purf^ nf fVift "RiljA. Somc books, he rccognised, 
gave clearer and more faithful expression to it than otiiers, 
and they were to be most highly prized and most dili- 
gently read. ^Jjft Naw Tftafji.mftnf., f^lrftn m a whole, IS 
superior to the ffld, '^^^ ^^'^ QftPp^^ ^* Jr^trt^ />ArfAlt^ 
epistles of Paul, and 1 Peter, ar e Bup^ri^^ *^ ^^^ ''^^"t nf th^ 
N ew Testa ipftnf I n coiq pft rison with them such a bo ok 
a s James is nnly ap #^pifl».1ft ni ^KtnL^Kr^ mA tixtk ApnfiA^ypii 

iq ftltngpthftf worthless.* 

\ Luther's distinction between the Bibl e and the word 

n/ pf God gaVfi hiSLODL VTii>nnimnn inHi^jpftTiHftnnA u.r\A hf^nm 
h tiiftftling mf^ ^^'^ «r*ripfiirfta 'Wa HiH nnt h^|tii.te to 

Oj pe more ^ ^nrthy fhttn ifi^n^^ftr^ and 

mitti^^ nr%t\ pii^i/«>nraoiea in b oth Testamen ts.* 

pn mary value of the Bible lav in tiie fact that i t w» 8 m 

^ mea ns of grace— a revelation of the gospel, an d hence snoh 

defects in it did not disturb him. Nor did they pievenA 

1 Workt. Tol. Iziii. pp. 115, 170. 

t Ct Mf. YoL TUi. p. 28; vol. zl?L p^ 174 
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him from oalliiig it in traditioiial fashion tiie *woid of 
God.' Commonly he meant by that phrase only the 
gospel of God's forgiving love m Christ, but finding this 
gospel, as he believed, set forth in most parts of the 
Seriptures, and finding his religious life and that of his 
associates fed upon them more and more abundantly, 
it was easy for him to fall into the oommon custom, and to 
give the name 'word of God' to the whole. This he 
frequently did without taking pains to difltingnish be- 
tween the gospel and the Scriptures in which it was found. 
Among his followers the dist innf-inn waji A-lmnut wh^l^ 



lost, and tiie consequence was that ^i « ly^ftiaf/iiwnA npnti ^Ka 



word of God as the priir^ftry fnftfl.ny 9f grnn"! i"*"^ "" "^^'■^ 
lu tely necessary to faith and salvation, resulted in the ele - 
v ation ot m e J 5ible to a place whirb ^'^ ^'^ nAVAr hftfnrft y^^jj^ 



a nd gave it a religious influence hitherto unh npwn. 

Moreover, Luther's appeal to its authori^ against that 
of the Church gave it a new significance in tiie ethical 
and theological realm, which was emphasised still more 
when controversy with Protestant radicals succeeded tiie 
original controversy with tiie Catholics. Its authority 
was no mere form of words; on tiie contrary, it was 
taken very seriously by Luther himself as well as by his 
followers. He Tejected whoDv th? ftl^A^rr^wi^i^i pn|Af,|^|yi fxf<> 
ez e^esis. imd msisted upon a literal iu tftrp^^-<^fa*^" nf-tlMw 
tezt, and Biblic al teaching increagajogly ffrr^wHflH nut thA ^ 
e xpertence of Gofl^s forgiving love inGhrist as the gTftU"^! 
o f "faith and^ e source of Christian doctrine. The result' 
was a growing f ftllUK on his^art to bring his religious 
thinking under the dominance of one great controlling 
principle, and therefore increasing inconsistency and 
confusion. 

Luther's controversy with Protestant radicals of various 
types, and particularly with the Swiss reformer, Zwingli, 
ultimately drove him even further in his emphasis on 
external authority in matters of doctrine. In his 
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Bekenninisa vom AbendmaM Christi of 1528, he says, 
' I oonf ess for myself that I regard Zwmgli as no Christiaa* 
with all his doctrine, for he holds and teaches no article 
of the Cihristian faith rightly.' ^ And in the Schwabacher 
Articles of 1529, referring to the true Church, he says: 
* Such church is nothing else than the believers in Ghrisl 
who beUeve the above stated articles' (Article xn.). 
As tiie Articles referred to are not mere expressions of the 
gospel of God's forgiving love in CShrist, but comprise 
many other matters quite unrelated thereto, Lu^er's 
declaration meant a complete departure from his principle 
that faitii in tiie Gospel is tiie whole of salvation, and in- 
volved a repudiation of his own doctrine of Christian 
liberty. In his work. Does eine chriMiehe Veraammlung 
Oder eine Oemeinde Recht und Macht habe atte Lehre zu 
uriheilen, etc., he had declared that every Christian has 
*^ a right to test every doctrine for himself, and to believe 
in all matters as his experience of God's forgiving love 
suggests.* But this broad platform, consistent as it 
was with his own fundamental principles, he soon aban- 
J loned, and maintained thenceforth a doctrinal position 
J EU3 narrow in effect as that of the Catholics tiiemselves. 
Moreover he carried matters so far as even to insist 
that force should be used by the civil government in order 
to maintain sound teaching in the churches. All preachers 
*who opposed tiie Reformation were to be displaced by the 
civil government, and only supporters of it accorded 
freedom of speech. 'Not that one should kill the 
preachers,' he says, * this is unnecessary. But they should 
be forbidden to do anything apart from and against tiie 
gospel, and should be prevented from doing it by force.* ' 
' If any teach against a pubUc article of faith which is 
clearly founded upon the Scriptures, and is behoved by 
all Christendom • • . for instance if any one teach th«l 

1 VTorlv, ToL xxz. p. 225. i iMi. vcO. xziL p^ IM «f . 

• Hill. YoL zziL p. 49. 
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Christ is not God, but a mere man, and like any othei /D 
prophet, as tiie Turks and the^Angbfl^pdbiate hold, such a 
person is not to be tolerated, but is to be punished 
for profanity, for he is not merely a heretic, but an 
open blasphemer.' ^ Other errors which Luther would 
see suppressed by the civil authorities were the denial of 
Jesus' dealii for our sins, of the resurrection of the dead, - 
and of heaven and hell, ^jff mmtW fW ftyt-Tf^*^ infrilftr. 
a nce as under Catholicism. The differe nce is tha t in this 
case, not the Church, but the civ3 government is ix) 
decide ''iMUil ib' 6nh6d6x and whai heretical. In the 
Wbtk^ ftiBtr quolBd Luther my^ t hat if ' I ff any town 
CathoUcs and Lutherans are teaching diverse doctrines 
and attacking each other, the municipal government is 
to interfere, to take the matter under consideration, and 
to stop the mouths of those who are not preaching in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures. This involves a connection 
between Church and State, and a sub]^ttonri>f-iheiormer 
to the latter not recognised under Catholicism. The 
miluenceupollthei^l^ious life of Germany, ever since tiie 
Reformation, has been very mattod, buttrf-that I caamot 
e^es^ here. II is to be noticed that according to Luther, 
while the determination of tiie teaching to be tolerated is 
to be left to the civil authorities, their decision must be / 
governed by the Bible. Not what tiiey may happen to 
like, but only what agrees with the Scriptures is to be 
permitted. It is thus tiie principle of Biblical as over 
against ecclesiastical authority which he is still insisting 
on. But even so tradition is given a large place. Not 
every interpretation of the Bible is to be approved. It is "^ 
assumed that there exists among Christians a consensus 
of opinion as to the true teaching of the Scriptures, and 
with this the individual must agree.* Here belong, for 
example, the tiiree ecumenical creeds, whose acceptance 

1 Works, vol. zzzix. p. 250. 

s Cf. «&ui. vol. Ut. p. 288; yoL W. pp. 74iff. 
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is required of every Christiaii. The principle of Biblical 
authority as used by Luther was tiius after all not so com- 
pletely opposed to the principle of ecclesiastical authority 
as it might seem. Corporate rather than individual opinion 
was still made supreme. 

It should be noticed still further that Luther's insistence 

upon faith a« distinguished from works gave to orthodox 

belief a much more prominent and important place in 

Protestantism than in CathoUcism. Luther himself never 

identified saving falfh and orthodox '^theology. The latter 

was rather, like Christian conduct, a necessary fruit of the 

former. But the distinction between the two was not 

always observed by his followers, and it was inevitaUe 

that as the word of God tended more and more generally 

. to be identified with the Bible, faith in it should be 

identified with the acceptance of tiie teachings of the 

Scriptures. The result was that orthodoxy increasingly 

overshadowed everything else, and instead of enjoying 

greater freedom in religious thought, Protestants were 

more completely in bondage than their fathers had been. 

It is clear that Luther was far from being a modem man 

in his interests and sympathies. With all his emphasis 

on the liberty of the Christian man, he failed to set him 

^ completely free. The old ecclesiastical fetters were broken, 

^ but the theological bondage of the past still continued, and 

'. it remained for a much later period lo oomplete the work 

[ he had miy bcgoa. 
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CHAPTER III 

HULDBEICH ZWINQLI 

To Umb great Swiss reformer, Zwingli, is due a type 
of Protestant thought very different from Luther's. 
His figure has been unduly obscured by the fame of his 
younger contemporary, Calvin. His place in tiie history ^ 
of thought is really more important than Calvin's, for he was 
an originator where tiie latter was only a follower. At an 
early day he came nndftr tha ^pH^;|^jn^ of human ism^ and 
gave himself with enthusiasm to the pursuit of the new 
learning. He became a parish priest at the age of twenty • 
two, but a year after Luther found his way into the 
mcmastery at Erfurt. His motive in entering the priesthood 
was not at all like that which drove Luther into monasti- 
cism. An uncle and otiier relatives were clergymen, and he 
was early destined by his parents for tiie same profession. 
He had himself no objection to it, for he saw in it, as -- 
many of his contemporaries did, opportunity and leisure to 
cany on his classical studies and, through tiie instruction of 
the young, to spread the influence of humanistic principles. 
Of such a religious crisis as Luther passed through he 
knew nothing. Entered upon his parish work at Glarus, 
he soon found his interest enlisted in the religious and 
moral welfare of his flock, and in spite of his scholarly 
pursuits, he gave himself with uncommon zeal and devo- 
tion to his pastoral labours. In 1516 he removed to 
Einsiedeln, where there was a famous shrine to which 
pilgrims resorted in large numbers. There he found 
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religious conditions even worse than at Glarus, and he 
became aroused to the need of a reformation in the country 
at large. He belonged to the humanistic circle of which 
Erasmus was the great ornament, and it was natural tiiat 
he should share the ideals of the more serious and earnest- 
minded humanists, and should make their programme of 
reform his own. He differed from most of them, however, 
in two respects. They were, as a rule, intellectual aristo- 
crats, and looked down upon the uneducated multitude ; 

*^ he had gained in his parish work a profound interest in 
the common people. They were cosmopolitan in their 
cfympathies, and delighted in calling themselves citizens 

Sof the world; he was a devoted patriot, not tbe least 
of whose concerns was the welfare of his native land. 
Both of these traits fitted him to understand Luther. 

He became active in the cause of reform, and entered 
upon a campaign against current religious abuses before 
he knew anything of the older reformer. He remained 
for some years a faithful son of the Church, and continued 
to enjoy a papal pension, as many of his fellow humanists 
were doing, but he found himself as time passed more 
and more critical of the existing ecclesiastical system, and 
in Zurich, where he became pastor of the principal church 
in 1519, he preached such doctrines, and advocated such 
practical innovations as to bring himself into open conflict 

^ with the Roman authorities. The result was a permanent 
break with tbe Catholic Church, not only for himself, but 
for the municipal government as well, and the establish- 
ment in the city of a new religious regime. The example 
of Zurich was speedily foUowed by otiier cities, and the 
Reformation movement was soon making rapid strides 
throughout the country. 

\ Before he left Einsiedeln, Zwingli had heard of Lather, 
and had begun to read his writings. As a consequeooe 
his religious views underwent a change. He had long 
shared the common humanistic recognition of the supreme 
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aathority of ihe Bible, and had appealed to it in support 
of his refonning efforts. He had learned to emphasis e, 
3B many humanists were doing, salvation by the g race of 
G od alone, and the fotility of pinning one's faifli to tiie 
elaborate i^i^^T^m^^^g^'^jr^ ^^ fj^rown up dnrinfr 

ii^fi M1H^f^1fl ^g^ He^haoTread Huss on the Church, and 
had been led to radical views upon that important subject. 
When Luther's teaching came to his notice he was fully 
prepared for it. It was a more definite and complete 
formulation of ideas which he himself already held, and at 
the same time in ito over-mastering emphasis upon salva- 
tion by grace alone, through faith, and not through works, 
it supplied an organising and dominating principle hither- 
to lacking. He was speedily convinced of the Biblical 
character of Luther's teachings, and of their perfect 
adaptation to the situation which he was facing. The I 
crying need was liberation from dependence upon human | 
authority as represented in the great mass of traditional! 
religious practices. Luther's gospel met the need id tiie -^ 
completest and most thoroughgoing fashion. Thence- 
forth it was Zwingli's own, and upon ito basis he insti- 
tuted a campaign far more radical than he had hitherto 
intended. 

It is not surprising imder t&e circumstances that 
Zwingli should deny, as he frequently did, his dependence 
upon Luther, and should insist that he had gained his 
principles for himself. He was independent in no small 
d^ree, and yet he certainly felt the influence of the Witten- 
berg reformer, and accepted his gospel without reserve. 
At the &mous Zurich disputotion of 1523, which resulted 
in ihe open break with the Catholic Church, that gospel 
found clear and unequivocal expression, and the growth 
of the new movement in Switzerland meant the spread of 
Lather's principles. Thus both reformers tought the 
depravity of the natural man and his inability to save him- 
■df ; the vanity of all human effort and the impossibility 
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of meritorious works on man's part; the gospel of 
(3od's forgiving love in Christ, and of present salvation 
through His free grace, by faith and not by works ; tiie sole 
activity of God in the work of salvation and the pre- 
destination of some to life and otiiers to death ; the liberty 
of the Christian man and bis assurance of salvation ; tiie 
universal priesthood of believers and the true Oiurch a 
oommunity of saints. They also maintained much of the 
^ traditional system of theology, including tiie doctrines of 
the person and work of Christ and the Trinity. They were 
one m rejecting the authority of the Roman Church and 
papacy, the hierarchical principles of Catholicism, the 
doctrines of the mass and of purgatory, five of tiie seven 
sacraments, including the whole penitential system, tiie 
ascetic interpretation of the Christian life, monastioism 
and the celibacy of the clergy, and tiie great mass of 
ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies, feasts, &sts, pilgrim- 
ages, and the like. They introduced radical changes in 
traditional forms of worship, Zwingli going much further 
at this point than Luther, and they gave ti ie civil govOTn - 
ment a larger measure of control in ecclesiastical attairs 

itlian it had hitherto enjoyed. There was thus a consider- 
able area of agreraaent between the two reformers, and 
their common thought was inherited by all the Protestant 
churches. 

But tiiere were also divergences. Zwingli's traming 
and experience had been very unlike Luther's, and it was 
inevitable that the gospel which he learned from him 
should occupy a different place in his thinking, and should 
be interpreted in otiier ways. Under the circumstances 
it is surprising that the two men differed as littie as they 
did. But differences there were, and some of them are 
feiistorically important, for they represent permanent 
yj>4 nifferences between the Lutheran and Reformed wings oi 
|P]rotestantism. 
I Zwingli's departures from Luther had a oommeii root 
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and were aU of a piece. Humanist as he was, he had a 
wider horizon than the Wittenberg reformer, and was. 
unable to look at matters so exclusively in the light of thej 
work of Jesus Christ. Religion he defined as the worship ^ 

''of God and the doing of His will.^ He recognised that 
many besides Christians, and quite iudependently of the 
Christian revelation, had been religious in this sense, for 
instance Hercules, Theseus, and Socrates, and he main- 
tained that they were saved as truly as Christian believers.* 
Under Luther's influence he frequently asserted that 

^ salvation was through Christ alone, but the broader view 
was truer to his own way of thinking, and was never 
abandoned by him. God, he taught, has revealed Him- 
self, not only through Christ, but in many other ways. . 

*^ From the beginning He has been making His will known 
to men, and has had His true worshippers and obedient 
children. 

ChristiaDity is God's supreme revelation, and is there- 
fore the highest and best of all religions. This revelation is 
set forth in th e Bible, which is the word of God, not because 

*^it contains the gospel of God's forgiving love in Christ, 
but because it reveals God's will. From it one can learn 
as from no other source what God would have men beUeve 
and do. It is not a means of grace in Luther's sense, but ^ 

^a guide for Christian faith and life. His distinction 
between tiie gospel and the Bible as a whole is lost sight 
of, and the latter is treated as equally authoritative in all 
its parts. 

The work of Christ consisted chiefly in the revelation y 
which He brought of the divine will. Because of it He is 

^ the Saviour of men. The contrast between God's dis- 
closure of Himself in Jesus Christ and His general activity 
as Ruler and Governor of the world largely disappears. 
The same is true of the contrast between law and 
gospel, of which Luther made so much. The gospel is 
1 WvrU, fol. iii p. 175 iff. • Cf . t^ui vol. W. p. S& 
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God's total revelation and includes the law. The two are 
in principle one. ' The gospel is itself a new law.* ^ Both 
of tiiem are declarations of God's will, and the one supple- 
ments and perfects the other. The ceremonial law is 

^done away by Cihrist, but not the moral law, which is 
written upon the hearts of men as well as upon the taUes 
of stone. Christian liberty means release, not from all 
law, but only from subjection to human enactments in 

^religious affairs, that is from the enactments of the ChuidL 
The Cihristian is still bound to obey God, but not man. 
Of a piece wifli ^his wider view of Qhr g^'fui^ was 
y.ZwingU's conception of faith. Faith is not only trust 
in God's forgiving love in Christ, but also the acceptance of 
His truth and confidence in His providential love revealed 
in all His works. Much is made of the goodness of God 
which controls all His activities, and manifests itself, not 
simply in the salvation of sinners, but in the entire govem- 
mient of the world. Heathen have believed in God as well 
as Christians, though they have known nothing about 
Christ, and the faith which the Christian has in God is of 
the same general nature, though more intelligent and 
better groimded. 

(It is consonant with this general way of looking at things 
that Zwingli laid less stress than Luther upon the word 
and the sacraments as means of grace. While ordinarify 
faith and salvation follow the preaching of the gospel, 
ttiey may be independent of it; and still less are the 
sacram ents ind ispensable. For some time Zwingli rq[>udi- 
ated altogether the idea that the latter are means of grace, 
^ and asserted that they constitute only pledges which the 
^ Christian gives of his faith and discipleship.* Later, 
however, he recognised that they might have value as 
^ testimonies to God's forgiving love,' but he nevei made as 
much of this aspect of tiiem as Luther did, and so it was 
easy for him to give up altogether the traditional notion 
1 irorlw.voLi.p.<xn. «Cf.t6<i.¥oLiiip.m • Ot #.# . tM. vd. iv. p. S7. 
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of the real prftai^nflft in the Eucharist, and to adopt the 



ipmiv^iinni JiifArpi>AfiLfi'/Mi of the rite first suggested to him ^ 
by the writings of Erasmus.^ The current idea seemed 
to cany with it the crass superstitions of the Catholic 
faith in regard to the nature of salvation, and he de- 
nounced it with increasing vigour. >^e result was a 
serious controversy with Luther and a permanent and 
disastrous division in the ranks of Protestantism. It 
may seem that the controversy concerned only a minor 
matter, and that the difference between the two reformers 
was of no such importance as to Justify a break, but in 
reality the two men, bb Luther himself clearly recognised, 
were of an altogether different spirit, and the disagreement/ 
touching the Eucharist was only the symptom of a far 
deeper disagreement concerning the nature of Chris- ^ 
tianily and the way of salvation. Zwingli's humanistic 
sympathies were alien to Luther, and his wider interpre- 
tation of the gospel was contradictory of all he held most 
dear. From Zwingli's point of view the difference was of 
relatively little importance. It was easy for him to be 
tolerant in his treatment of Luther. But for Luther to- 
tolerate Zwingli would have been to betray the very heart 
of his gospel. 

Consistent with his general attitude was Zwingli's 
rehabilitation of natural theology which Luther's teaching,, 
had threatened with destruction. He had no such con-v^ 
tempt for the natural reason as Luther had. On the . . 
contrary, he treated it with the greatest respect and ac- 
corded it a large place in the discovery of religious truth. 
Alie Wittenberg reformer regarded all knowledge of €rod 
^ apart from Christ bb vain and worthless. Zwingli laid 
great emphasis upon it, declaring that the ' knowledge of ^ 
God in His own nature precedes the knowledge of Christ.' ^ 
Accordingly, we find him elaborating a philosophical 



1 Sm lettar of Molnohthoii to Aquila in Oorput R^orwuUonm, ▼ 
•oL 970 • Worki, toL iii. p. 180. 
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theory of God on a large scale. He thought of the Deity 

in much more abstract terms than Luther. God was less 

V a personal Father than the Creator and Buler of the world, 

and the attributes which Zwingli ascribed to Him were 

^ those of traditional theology, omnipotence and omnisci- 
ence occupying a chief place.^ This is particularly mani- 
fest in connection with his doctrine of predestination, 
which finds its most elaborate and systematic expression 
in h is De Providentia Dei . His acceptance of the doctrine 
was due primarily to tnE desire to undermine all depend- 
ence upon human merit in connection with salvation, 
but having accepted it, he worked over his doctrine ci 

/€rod in its light, and reached a metaphysical determinism 
of the most extreme type, which became controlling in all 
his theological teaching. fjiW^hf^r went m f^p na ha m fiia 
asse rtion of the inability of man and the absolute control 
\^ bi Viod, but He did not make God's omn ip^^^nfift ^^^ ftAnfm 
of Eir"sy8tem as Zwingli di cTj According to the latter 
it belongs to the nature of (JocTto be eternally active. In 
reality he is the only active Being in the universe. 



is, not, merdv t>^^ fi^^ mi^«^ >^"t- ^fhe ogjv cause.* All 
actiYity i^ Hjsj»ctiviti3hi,,flYi1,ftfl Wftll ftfl gnnd jfl TOfl wnrk.* 

If ^ this be not admitted His power is limited^ and He is 
m iLf^ft Iftsfl flian mfinTfe: He IS above all law, and conae- 



quently, though all the actions of men are His, He cannot 
do wrong. What is sin to them who are under law is 
no sin to Him.^ Not only the deeds of all men, but their 
destinies as well are determined by Grod. He predestines 
some to eternal life and others to eternal death, that He 
lAay display His mercy in the case of the former, and His 
Justice in the case of the latter.* Zwingli*s doctrine of 
predestination was more than a mere matter of abstract 
speculation. It acquired practical importance by being 

1 ' We eall Qod Father,* Zwingli layi, * beoAOM He can do what He plaans 
with ni ' s Workt, toL iw. p. ML 

» Ibid. pp. lOS, 113 ^ Ibid. p. 11% •Ibid. p. U6. 
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given a fundamental place in his interpretation of the 
conditions of salvation. The ground of salvation is not 
faith or anything else in man, but the divine election.* 

* Th^ftl^f. n.rA nViilrlrA^ nf Q qd* h^ ^ys^ * even b pfp^^ ^^^J -^ — 

belie ve.* » * ^^^^jpfl j]3^!5f!ff* .ff))^^ t and so it comes to 
pass that those wKoM^eiSct, and do not come to a know- 
ledge of the faith, as e.g. children, nevertheless attain 
eternal blessedness, for it is election which makes blessed.' ' 
This gives Justification and consistency to his contention 
that even heathen who have never heard of Christ may 
be among the number of the saved; they may be sub- 
jects of election even though they do not attain to Christian 
&rith. Thus his philosophical theory of divine omnipo- 
tence fell in with his humanistic tendency to broaden the 
range of Grod's saving activity and to make Him inde- 
pendent of the ordinary means of grace. It was in election 
that Zwingli found the ground of assurance, which he was 
one with Luther in emphasising as absolutely essential 
to Christian liberty, and so to genuinely Christian living. 
The Christian is assured of salvation, not because he | 
believes in the forgiving love of God revealed in Christ,/ 
bat because he is conscious of his election. His faith isv 
a sure sign of election; for faith is given only to the pre-]'' 
destinated.^ But faith is an uncertain and variable thing, 
and only the eternal and unchanging predestination of 
Grod is an adequate basis of assurance. 

1 % was in accordance with his emphfl flifl npoTi pfp»^AflfiTm- 
finn ih^\f ^^Tlglj su ppleme nted hia earlier not ion gf the i 
Ch urch as a community of saints with Wyclif s idea of jjbL 
ftg ihth ftufp.f>mij^ ^Jeetorumy or totality Qfjthi^elggt.* Aal 
suc h it includes heathen as well as dhriflf.ifl.nH, nnbftlifiyftra 
as w eil as believ ers, inf antsji a well a s adults, and th^Ldgfid 

» Cf. Works. Tol. ▼!. -part i. p. 840 ; part ii. p. 106. 

• iWrf. ▼ol. k p. 42^ 

• JHd. Tol. iT. p. 128. Zwingli taught the MaTation of aU infanti dying in 
tolbncy; of. p. 125 m. 

« iMd. ToL iT. p. 122: Tot Tt part ii. n. IM. 

• Cf , ibid. voU fv. p. a 
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a s well as the livin g.y^etween this invisible company 
^ and the visible church made up of professing Christians, 
there is no necessary connection. V/The tendency of the 
notion was thus to take all real significance out of the 
latter, and to give it a much less important place than 
Luther assigned to it. At this point, as at many others, 
ZwingU was influenced by hostility to the Anabaptists, 
y who were strong in Switzerland, and whose radical views 
had sufficient kinship with Zwingli's teaching to make 
him particularly sensitive in his attitude toward them. 

It is evident that though Zwingli accepted the gospel 
of Luther, and became one of the fathers of Protestantism, 
the differences between him and the Wittenbei^ reformer 
were many and far reaching. Though he came to his 
death at an early day (1531), and though the influence of 
other men soon became prominent among the Protestants 
of Western Europe, his thinking gave permanent direction 
-vi- to their theology. Listead of giving the controlling place 
in Christian thought to a personal religious experience — 
the consciousness of divine forgiveness — ^he gave it to a 
theoretical doctrine — ^the absolute and unconditioned will 
of God. Listead of viewing the Christian life as the free 
and spontaneous expression of gratitude to God, he con- 
ceived it as obedience to the divine will revealed in the 
Scriptures. Listead of finding the significance of the 
Bible in the proclamation of the gospel of (Sod's forgiving 
love in Christ, hft ff^nnd it in its revelation of the divine 

will, «.TiH mA/lp it ftfi nntlif^ri^tive COde for tV^^^ g^y^rnnriflfifc 

of C^n'fltian life and though t, ratfafii L_than a me ans of 
gr ace. Li all these matters the reformed wing of 
Protestantism followed him rather than Luther; in all 
of them the distinctive character of its theology is dearty 
revealed. From the beginning it has been more e xtqu al, 
objective, and legalistic, and m so far more Catiiolio ttiaa 
Lutheran theology. 
^' 1 Ct IToribf , ToL W. p. lA 
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OHAPTER IV 

PHILIP MSLAKOHTHOK 

Ths oreatiye work oi Luther and Zwingli waa natorany \ 
followed by the effort to formulate and systematise their 
teachings. In the Lutheran camp this work was done 
chiefly by Melanohthon, in the Reformed by Calvin. Philip 
Melanchthon was bom in South-western Germany in 1497, 
was educated at Heidelbeig and Tubingoi, and became 
Professor of Greek in the University of Wittenberg at the 
age of twenty-one. He was a nephew of the famous 
humanist, Beuchlin, and from the beginning was thoroughly ^ 
committed to the cause of humanism. He was a precoci- 
ous genius, and when he came to Wittenberg was already 
recognised as one of the rising scholars of tiie day. His 
interests were not simply plidlological and Uterary, but 
ethical as welL lake many another humanist, he was 
attracted particularly by the great classical moralists, 
and found in their ethical teaching inspiration and in- 
struction of permanent worth. The practical interest «" 
was always controlling with him, and he conceived all 
study vain which did not improve the character as well as 
the mind. He also had a very marked pedagogical in- 
stinct. The title of Preceptor of Germany, by which 
he ultimately came to be known everywhere, was richly 
deserved. He was the greatest teacher of his day, and 
did more than any one else to improve the educatk>nal 
methods of Gennany. 
He did nol go to Witt^iberg because of any interest he 
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had in Luther or his cause. He had apparently given 
no special thought to religious matters. His studies had 
lain in other lines, and he was a total stranger to the needs 
and impulses which dominated the Augustinian monk. 
But he soon came under the influence of Luther's robust 
personality, and was won over completely to his support. 
He recognised the Biblical character of his teaching and 
the great advance it marked upon current ethical and 
religious principles, and he threw himself with yonthful 
enthusiasm into the cause of reform which Lutiier was 
championing. He remained permanently a li^man, but 
at Luther's suggestion took the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity in 1619, and thereafter gave courses in theology, 
particularly Biblical exegesis, aa well as in the classics 
and kindred subjects. 

Of permanent importance for Protestant thought was 
the combination in Melanchthon, the first great Protestant 
theologian, of the humanist and the Lutheran. In his 
devotion to the new cause, he turned his back for a time 
upon some of his humanistic studies, notably Aristotle, 
and spoke in contempt, as Luther was fond of doing, of 
human wisdom and the pursuit of secular learning. But 
his earlier interests soon reasserted themselves and he 
made it thenceforth one of the aims of his life to combine 1 
and reconcile the gospel of Luther with the conclusions 
of natural reason. Had he not come under Luther's in- 
fluence, he would doubtless have remained a mere human-, 
ill. As it was, he put his humanistic training and 
acquisitions completely at the service of Luther's gospel, 
placing the latter in a large setting, and bringing it so 
far as he could into harmony with the best thought and 
learning of the day. 

In 1621 he published tlie flrst edition of his famous 
Lod Cammunea. In later editions the woric became an 
elaborate system of theology, but in its original form it 
simp^ 1^ concise statement of the fundamental 
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principles of Luther's gospel, with a disoussioii of certain 
practical matters affected by it. Doctrines which had 
no direct bearing upon life were omitted altogether. 
'This is Christian knowledge/ he says, *to know what 
the law demands, where you may find power for doing 
the law, and grace for sin, how you may strengthen the 
feeble mind against the devil, the flesh, and the world, 
how you may console an afflicted conscience. • • • In 
his epistle to the Romans, when he wrote a compendium 
of Christian doctrine, did Paul philosophise concerning 
the mysteries of the Trinity, the mode of the Incarnation, 
creation, active, and passive T What did he deal with T 
Truly with the law, sin, and grace, upon which subjects 
alone the knowledge of CSirist depends. • • • So we will de- 
lineate the reason of those matters which commend Christ 
to thee, which confirm the conscience, which strengthen 
the mind against Satan.' ^ 

The work is true to the teaching of Luther from begin-'' 
ning to end, and contains a great many beautiful state- 
ments of one and another feature of his gospel. Some of 
the definitions are unsurpassed for conciseness and clear- 
ness in all theological literature. * Grace is nothing else 
than the forgiveness or remission of sins' (p. 170). 
'Faith IB nothing else than trust in the divine mercy 
promised in Christ ' (p. 176). ' The gospel is the promise 
of grace or the forgiveness of sins through Christ ' (p. 210). 
* We are Justified, therefore, when, having been mortified 
through the law, we are raised by the word of grace, 
which is promised in Christ, or the gospel of the forgiveness 
of sins, and cleave to it in faith, doubting not at all that 
the righteousness of Christ is our righteousness, the satis- 
faction of Christ our expiation, the resurrection of Christ 
our resurrection. In short, doubting not at all that our 
sins are forgiven, and God now favours us and wishes us 
welL Nol our works, therefore, however good they^^^ 

I PUtt-Kold«'i edition of thtXoci, p. M«f. 
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may seem to be, constitute righteousness, but only faitii 
in the mercy and grace ci God in Jesus Christ ' (p. 170). 
* Whatever is done by the powers of nature is carnal ; 
the constancy of Socrates, the moderation of Zeno are 
nothing but carnal affections * (p. 112). * The law demands 
impossible things, the love of God and one's neighbour. 
. . . Therefore it is not the work of the law to Justify, 
but it is its proper work to reveal sin and confound the 
conscience ' (p. 208 ff.)* ' So far as we beUeve we are free, 
so far as we disbelieve we are under law ' (p. 217). Such 
brief and pregnant sentences show clearly enough that 
Melanchthon had made his own the very heart of Lutfaer*! 
gospeL 

And yet there are significant differences even in this 
early work. Melanchthon's pedagogic concern reveals 
itself frequently in his care in guardUng against possible 
misunderstandings of Luther which may lead to practical 
abuses of one kind and another. His controlling ethical 
interest also appears over and over again, particularly 
in his discussion of the place and province of law, 
where he is very careful to insist upon the holiness of 
the Christian life, and to repudiate Ubertinism of every 
sort. 

There is also a complete lack of reference to lAither*s 
distinction between the Word of God and the Scriptures. 
No doctrine of the Bible is given, but it is quoted as if all 
its parts were of equal authority, and it is evident that 
Melanchthon so conceived the matter. This was entirely 
natural under the circumstances. His lack of a religious 
experience like Luther's, and his pedagogic concern for 
the moral welfare of his readers made some external 
authority necessary. That it should be the Scriptures 
was inevitable, both for the humanist and for the follower 
of Luther. The supreme authority of the Bible was thua 
a fundamental postulate with him from the beginning. 

If we would rightly estimate Melanchthon's influence 
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upon Protestant theology, we must not confine our atten- 
tion to the first edition of his Loci. The later revisions, 
which appeared in 1535 and following years, were of much 
greater historical significance. While the original edition 
was not intended to be a work on dogmatic theology, the 
second and following were avowedly such. The doctrines 
of God, the divine Unity and Trinity, the two natures in 
Christ, and the mode of the incarnation, omitted in the 
original work because without direct bearing on the 
practical life, are all discussed at length in the later 
editions. The gospel of Luther, which stood out so promin- ^ ' 
ently and beautifully in the former was thus obscured, 
and the way opemed to the scholastic notion that the 
importance of a doctrine depends on its place in the 
system rather than on its practical value. Though his 
ethical interest kept Melanchthon from becoming purely 
scholastic, and giving himself wholly to barren specula- 
tion, there was a great deal of scholasticism in his later 
Loci, both in spirit and in method, and the work grew less 
vital and attractive with each successive revision. 

Again, the influence of his humanistic training had an * • 
increasing effect on ^ft1<^^f^fVinT^> religious thinking. 
Wh en he wrote his original Loci he wai^ l^^iy^ftly imrlftr 
the control of Luther*s anti-humanistic spirit . He-shaced 
his contempt for tha natural reason, and made th e Bible 
th e sole source of theology l "y^ fl^ tfmft Wfinf^ ^^°- ^^« / 
hu manism reasserted itpelf. and he repudiated tuther 's 
sha rp dualism between reason and revelatio n^ and under- 
too k to commend the truths of reve lation jfco_ t^e natural 
rtHisu\n^ sLj}{\ t^ filinw fliftir Tn^YTP'^^y ^^^ it aa t h e m ed ia eval 
oftlionlnift n had don e. He did not go as far as they, but 
ihe tendency was similar. The result was the modifica- 
tion of some of Luther's extreme views, notably his doctrine 
of predestination and of the real presence in the Eucharist, 
but more important than this, the placing of reason and 
revelation beside one another as the two sources for a 
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a s well BB the livin g.y^tween this invisible company 

^ and the visible church made up of professing Christians, 
there is no necessary connection. V'The tendency of the 
notion was thus to take all real significance out of the 
latter, and to give it a much less important place than 
Luther assigned to it. At this point, as at many others, 
Zwingli was influenced by hostility to the Anabaptists, 

y who were strong in Switzerland, and whose radical views 
had sufficient kinship with Zwingli's teaching to make 
him particularly sensitive in his attitude toward them. 

It is evident that though Zwingli accepted the gospel 
of Luther, and became one of the fathers of Protestantism, 
the differences between him and the Wittenbei^ reformer 
were many and far reaching. Though he came to his 
death at an early day (1531), and though the influence oi 
other men soon became prominent among the Protestants 
of Western Europe, his thinking gave permanent direction 
^*- to their theology. Listead of giving the controlling place 
in Christian thought to a personal religious experience — 
the consciousness of divine forgiveness — ^he gave it to a 
theoretical doctrine — the absolute and unconditioned will 
of God. Listead of viewing the Christian life as the free 
and spontaneous expression of gratitude to God, he con- 

V ceived it as obedience to the divine will revealed in the 
Scriptures. Listead of finding the significance of the 
Bible in the proclamation of the gospel of Gk)d*s forgiving 
love in Christ, he fgimH it in its revelation of the divine 

^ ^\l fl,"^ rtiuAi^^ if nT^ ftnthoritfttive code for th^ gOY^rPTngp* 
of C^;*ifttiain life and though t, rathfil L-than a mea ns of 
grace. Li all these matters the reformed wing of 
Pirotestantism followed him rather than Luther; in all 
of them the distinctive character of its theology is cleariy 
revealed. From the beginning it has been more extgrnal, 
objective, and legalistic, and m so far more Catiiolio ttiaa 
Lutheran theology. 



L" 
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OHAPTER IV 
PHILIP MSLAKOHTHOK 

Ths oreatiye work of Luther and Zwingli was natorany r 
followed by the effort to formulate and Cfystematise their j 
teachings. In the Lutheran camp this work was done J 
chiefly by Melanohthon, in the Reformed by Calvin. Philip 
Melanchthon was bom in South-western Germany in 1497, 
was educated at Heidelbeig and Tubingen, and became 
Professor of Greek in the University of Wittenberg at the 
age of twenty-one. He was a nephew of the famous 
humanist, Beuchlin, and from the beginning was thoroughly '^ 
committed to the cause of humanism. He was a precoci- 
ous genius, and when he came to Wittenberg was already 
recognised as one of the rising scholars of the day. His 
interests were not simply philological and Hterary, but 
ethical as well. lake many anotiier humanist, he was 
attracted particularly by the great classical moralists, 
and found in their ethical teaching inspiration and in- 
struction of permanent worth. The practical interest «^ 
was always controlling with him, and he conceived all 
study vain which did not improve the character as well as 
the mind. He also had a very marked pedagogical in- 
stinct. The title of Preceptor of Germany, by which 
he ultimately came to be known everywhere, was richly 
deserved. He was the greatest teacher of his day, and 
did more tiian any one else to improve the educational 
methods of Germany. 

He did nol go to Witt^iberg because of asay interest he 
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Closely connected with the rehabilitation of natural 
theology, referred to above, was Melanchthon's loss of 
the distinction between law and gospel which meant 
so much to Luther, and which was brought out so 
dearly and admirably in the first edition of the IahA. 
In the later editions reason is associated with law and 
revelation with gospel. By natural reason we gain a 
knowledge of law, by revelation a knowledge of the gospel. 
As natural reason is not superseded but supplemented by 
revelation, the law is not superseded but supplemented 
by the gospel, and is therefore permanently binding 
upon believers as well as unbelievers. Melanchthon did 
not return to the Roman Catholic position and make the 
observance of the law a condition of salvation in the same 
sense as faith, but he introduced a view of the law which 
tended to do away altogether with Luther's principle of 
Christian liberty. He avoided the difficulty involved in 
assertihg the Christian's bondage to the law, and at the 
same time denying that it has saving value, by drawing 
a scholastic distinction between Justification and regenera- 
tion. The Christian is Justified on the ground of faith 
alone, but Justification must be followed by regeneration 
through the indwelling of the Spirit. Only as the Spirit 
takes possession of the Justified man and enables him to 
keep the law of God is he truly saved.^ This means, in ^ 
fact if not in form, a return to the CathoUc conception of 
salvation as a transformation of character. The ethical 
interest becomes again predominant, and though Luther's *" 
position is nominally maintained, it is really abandoned.^ 
The Christian life is once more made to all intents and 
purposes a probation for the life to come, and the magnifi- 
cent liberty of the Christian man is littie better than an 
empty phrase. 

I have spoken of Melanchthon as a formnlator of 
Latiieran tiieology. His character in this regajrd ^ypeaa 

' Ot Oifyttf KtfwmMUffMm^ toI. zzi. p. 428 if 
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not only in the Baocesfdve editions of his Iakx but also in the 
Augsbu r g Confession and in the AyoloQV for it, both of which "^ 
were preparea by him. The former was the earliest 
confessional statement of Protestant doctrine. It was 
drawn up in 1530 and presented to the Emperor at the 
Diet of Augsburg of that year as a vindication and defence 
of the Protestant position. It was not intended as a 
symbol for the use of the Protestants themselves, but as a 
statement of their faith which should induce the Emperor 
to think better of them tiian he did. Under these circum- 
stances the Confession was naturally framed in such a 
way as to magnify the agreements and minimise the dis- 
agreements between Protestants and Catholics. It is 
claimed that the Protestants hold the faith of the ancient 
Fathers, and that the differences between them and the 
Catholics are due to mediseval corruptions, which they 
repudiate. The effort is made, of course, to show that those 
for whom Melanchthon is speaking are not guilty of the 
innumerable heresies that have been charged upon them 
by the Catholics, and to this end the views of the radicair 
Protestants, such as the Zwinglians and Anabaptists, are i 
emphatically denounced at every possible point. 

The Confession, so far as it went, was a true statement of 
Lutheran doctrine. Though prepared by Melanchthon it 
did not show the departure from Luther's teaching which 
marked tiie later editions of the Lod. It was brief and to 
the point, and was free from the scholasticism found there. 
But it was not such a confession as Luther would have 
written. He would have expressed himself in a more 
outspoken and polemic fashion, and would have emphasised 
the diff««nces rather than the agreements between himself 
and the Catholics, as he did, for instance, in the ' Smalcald 
Articles,' composed half a dozen years later. 

The Confession dealt with doctrine in twenty-one brief 
articles, and then with practical abuses needing reforma- 
tion in seven longer ones, which made up two-thirds of the 
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whole document. The doctrinal part closed with the state- 
ment that the chief differences between Protestants and 
Catholics were not theological — ^here there was general 
agreement — ^but practical. 'This is about the sum of 
doctrine among us, in which can be seen that there is 
nothing which is discrepant with the Scriptures, or with tiie 
Church Catholic, or even with the Roman Church, so far 
as that Church is known from writers. This being the 
case, they Judge us harshly who insist that we be regarded 
as heretics. But the dissension is concerning certain 
traditions and abuses, which without any sure authorily 
have crept into the churches.' ^ * Those things only have 
been enumerated which it seemed necessary to say, that 
it might be understood that in doctrine and ceremonials 
among us there is nothing received contrary to Scriptures 
or to the Catholic Church, inasmuch as it is manifest that 
we have diligently taken heed that no new and godless 
doctrines should creep in^ our churches.' * 

Before turning from Melanchthon, it may be well to 
call attention to the resemblance at many points be- 
tween him and Zwingli. Both had the same conception 
of the authority of the Bible, of the relation of natural and 
revealed theology, of the oneness of law and gospel, and of 
the nature of faith. Zwingli was not as scholastic as 
Melanchthon; he was more of an originator and less of 
a formulator. But, except in the matter of predestina- 
tion, where Melanchthon's later views were very different, 
their general tendency was strikingly similar. This was 
apparently due, not to the influence of the one over the 
' other, but to the fact that they came to evangelioal 
Christianity, not through a profound religious experienoe 
like Luther's, but through the conviction that his gospel 
was Biblical and therefore true. In this they antioipaled 
the oourse very commonly taken since ^bfSx day. 
iPftrlLarttt • Ptet ii., eonelialn. 
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CHAPTER V 

JOHN CALVIN* 

Althoitoh Zwingli was the founder of what may be called 
the reformed type of theology, and Calvin its great formu- 
lator, the relation between the two men was very different 
from that between Luther and Melanchthon, the founder 
and the formulator of Lutheran theology. In the case of 
the Grerman reformers, the younger was the devoted 
disciple of the older, and even when in course of time he 
deviated at some points from the teaching of his master, 
he remained a reverent follower. ^-«JKiff, ^ n the oth er "^ 

liAT^g, ^iiA nfty^y ftnnflninnflly ft fjjfKtT^^ ^^ ^^unTigli His 

conversion to Protestantism occurred after Zwingli*s 
death, and independently of his influence. He regarded 
Zwingli with respect,' but he spoke rather slightingly of 
him on more than one occasion,' as he did for that matter 
of most of his contemporaries, and in a letter to Farel,* 
written in 1540, he declared Luther to be a much greater • 
man. In fact, he always regarded Luther as his spiritual 
father, and recognised him as the greatest of the reformers. . 
At the same time Calvin's theology was i^ no small -- 
me ftflnre identjfifl.1 with Zwingli's anH ^hft i^Anfify vtrua 
no t a mere accide nt. It was due, in part, to similarity 
of circumstances and situation, but in part also to the 
influence of Zwingli*s thinking. That influence was 

1 CalTin't * Works ' are published in the Corpus RtfcrmtUorum, vol. zxix. 
sq. The ▼olnmes are also numbered independently (toIs. i-liz.), and are to 
referred to in this chapter. 

• Gf. e.g. Opera, toI. viii p. 182 ; toL zii. p. 11. 

• Ibid, yol id. pp. M, 488. « IM. rot iL p. 44. 
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apparently not direct, but it was none the less potent. 
The Zurich reformer had a large following, both in Switzer- 
• land and in South-western Grermany. His notion of the 
Eucharist, even where not itself accepted, had led to a 
considerable modification of the Lutheran doctrine as held 
by the Protestants of that region, and his predestinarian 
views had become common property among them. In 
his theory of predestination, as already seen, he was 
moved, not only by Luther's practical interest, but also 
by a theological motive which the Wittenberg reformer 
did not share, and he carried the theory further than Luther 
did, and gave it a more controlling place in his thinking. 
But there was no inconsist^icy at this point between his 
teaching and Luther's, and it was natural that his more 
logical and thoroughgoing treatment of the matter should 
dommend itself to that part of the world where he was 
known and revered. EUs De Providential in which his 
doctrine received its most extreme statement, was warmly 
praised by Bucer, Myconius, Judas, and others, and the 
doctrine itself was recognised as an essential part of the 
Protestant faith. 

The most prominent theologian in South-western 
Germany, who had more than any one else to do with the 
spread of a modified form of Zwinglianism in that part 
of the country, "^ft^J^ffiH-in P"^^r^ the celebrated Str ass- 
b ury reformer.^ It was Luther^ work and teaching th at 
won him to Kotestantism, but he early came into commu ni* 
cation with Zwing li, and felt the inlJuence of his thought. 
He was a man orimionistic tendencies, and made it one of 
his chief concerns to overcome differences, and to promote 
harmony between the divergent factions of Protestantism. 
To this end he formulated a Eucharistic doctrine which 
he thought conserved all that Luther was really interested 

1 Bm Lang's Der Evangelien-KonHMntar Martin Bmtmn umd iKc 
Of%ndMSMe Mtfwr Theolofiu (Studim mtr O^tekiekte der Thtohgi$ mmd 
thr Kircht, iL 2), 1900. 
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in, while* avoiding^ the materialistic notion bo repugnant 
to ZwingU. He emphasised the si^iificance of tiie Lord's 
Supper as a testimony to God's forgiving love in Christ, '^ 
and while <^enying the material presence, he taught a 
spiritual presence which guaranteed participation in the 
body and blood of the Lord by the beUeving participaut. 
His efforts to bring about a permanent union between the 
two parties were unsuccessful, but his compromise view ; 
of the Lord's Supper was widely accepted and ultimately • 
became predominant throughout the Reformed wing of ; 
Protestantism. 

In his predestinarian ideas, Bucer agreed with ZwingU, 
but he made more of the conception of the glory of Ood 
which is found in ZwingU's writings, but is not prominent 
there. (Sod's glory appears chiefly in His omnipot^ice, by 
which He rules and governs all things, and it is the ultimate 
ground of predestination both to salvation and to con- 
demnation. ZiSriQgli c on^pnly made the good of the 
creature the controlling motive in all divine ac tivity, b ut 



in his worK. OnJ ^z Qvidence, in the pas8|>^gft nlrftn/ly rAfArr^^^ 



t o> he spoke of election as a manifestation of div^ie mer cy 
and of reprobation as a manifestation of div ine justice.* 
KiTfiftr f^iii \^t^^ waa made Gontmlling, ftnH tfe Jnofiyg 






c 



^^ 



of predestination was represen ted, not as the good of th^l 
cr eature, but as the exhibiti o n of th e glory_-QLGrod. JCoj /a, 
this end Gocl decreed the Fall, and_t fi ^^** WC?*^ '^^'^ ^^' 
J etOTmined to save some out of the mass of pe rdition aod j 
to c ondemn the rest to eterna l punishment for their sins, i a ^ !jn 

Mie principal importance of Bucer, in the hi st ory o f \< ^ 
Protesta nt thought is due to the fact that he in fluenced 
t he great Genevan reformer, J dbn^ Calvin, and ^Virnngli 
hi m atfecteH ponPftJ^ently t hy theology of Jbhe_jgf ormed ^ 
c hurches . . y 

Calvin was bom at Noyon in North-eastern France - " ^^ 
in 1609* His father at first intended him for a clerical 
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oareer, but afterwards changed his plan and set hun to 
stadying law. He completed his legal studies, but found 
y the pursuit of classical literature more to his taste, and in 

^^,_--. 1632 published a commentary on Seneca's Dt dementia, 
which gave striking proof, both of his extraordinary 
scholarship and of his profound ethical interest. He had 
^ a naturally religious disposition, but there is no sign that 
he was particularly concerned about religious matters 
4 until 1533, when we find him one of a little group of re>* 
forming spirits in Paris. He had already, like many 
others in France, begun to feel the influence of Luther's 
teaching, but it was apparently some time before he re- 
cognised himself as a Protestant. The circumstances 
of his conversion to the new faith are quite unknown. 
There is no reason to suppose that he passed through a 
.-^spiritual struggle like Luther's. It would seem rather 
that he was drawn naturally, perhaps almost insensibly, 
by his associations into sympathy with the humanistic 
reforming ideas which were abroad in France as elsewhere, 
and which made much of the authority of the Scriptures 
and a return to the greater simplicity and spirituality of 
primitive days. From this position he was carried over 
into Protestantism by his conviction that Luther and his 
followers had the Bible on their side, and that the visible 
Roman Catholic institution in which he had been brought 
up was not identical with the true Church. 

y^ In 1534 he gave up his ecclesiastical benefices, which 

he had held since boyhood, and thenceforth had no con- 
nection with the Church of Rome. France being unsafe, 
or at any rate uncomfortable territory for a Protestant, 
he made his way to Basel in 1535, and there, in 1536, 
^published the first edition of his famous If^itidf^ ofthm . 
ChrUfian Ifdiq um, with a dedicatory letter to Kmg 
Francis i. in which he defended evangelical Christianity 
in a masterly fashion.^ The book and the letter ao- 

> Pabliflyid in CalTin*t Opetm, r6L t 
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oompanying it at once brought him into prominence and 
marked him as a rising leader in the Protestant cause. 

Th ejwork was intended as an introduction to j^ study ^ ./ j'^ 
of the Bible^ fo r the^J ig^ of th eological students, and 
particularly as an apology for Protestantism in the form 
of a brief and popular presentation of its teachings, especi- 
ally upon practical matters. T^ followed rattier .closely 
the order of Luth er's Caiechism. and while much more 
elaborate and doctrinal in character, contained little 
theology in the strict sense. Tf^jpyaji^^HjvjdftH inf/^ abr 



chaptsi^ : thfl first nn thfi law, with an e^q^osition s>i the 

DeGalop;pe ; the second on faith, with an exposition of the 

o f the Lord's Prayer ; the fou rth on ths^aacrap ients o f 
'Rftptif'^ and the Lord's Supper ; the fifth, the most potojjjc 
o f all« on the other so-called sacramen ts ; aodJthfiLfiixth 
o n Christian Uberty, ecclesiastical po wer, aq ^i niyji n/i- 

TpiTiiftfrn.^]ft^^ 

Tp tlyR li ttle book the doctrine of p rpdeatmatinn 1^, yp- 
^erred_tO iti paflfHi^g, b\1^- ^^ OUgh it ^ ppfiftra in Ma f{c)\i\i\ft 
form, as election and reprobation^ it is evident that Calvin 
wa s interested only in the form er, not thfiJatter, and that 

it wflg^ jjTipnrfjLni; fn })\^ hpfiflnae i^ gUarftPt-ftft^ ^-^^ «^^ft 

ac tivity of ^^ in th<^ ^^rk pf redem ption, and also be- 
cause .ii.gayfijail.adfi4U^ of siaJva- 
tion. There is nothing peculiar in the doctrine as ex- 
pressed in this work. It was a common reformation ^ 
belief, and seemed to Calvin, as to most Protestants, a 
necessary accompaniment of the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone, and the only adequate safeguard against the 
Catholic theory of human merit with all that it involved. >^— ' 

In a second and greatly enlarged edition of the Inr 
i HtuJtea^ which appeared in 1539, while Calvin was residi ng /S^/ 
JQ Strass bgy y , ft «pQ 9f ^ cha pter was given to the subject 



^ Pabliahed in Opera. toL i. A Fxenoh tnndAlion of this edition wat 
Bade bj CidTia himielf in 1641. 
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/likeness 1 
^striking.* 
is die ca 
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of predestination (chapter xi v.), a.tii^ ^p^ Ho^f;riT}^ AJiwimflii 
t he char ft^^'ftr wh^^*^ '^ pftrmApftnflY bore in V ^ia ^^^Tiinjor. 
In the first edition it was denied tha^ - (H*^ ja ^^^ a.nf>inr 
sin, but in the second His agency i" AffAnf^g jj^a VM 
a nd all the actions of men of whatever sort is ftyplinitly 
asserted. Moreover , His own glory ia represented as the 
C( ^tat)liMy ; mnfiTO jn the predftftfinflf.ing fl/>f.iVify nf HnH 

Th e^explan ation of this change is to be found in the infl u- 
^ce of I5ucer, wnose UommerUary on icom ans, in which 
his doctrine of predestination received its fullest statement, 
appeared in 1536. Calvin, who was already an admirer 
of the Strassburg reformer, was greatly impressed by it, 
and was led to put his emphasis where Bucer did. The 
likeness between his own discussion and Bucer*s is very 
There is the same assertion that God's wiU 
cause of all things, and that there is nothing back 
of it or above it controlling or determining it ; the same 

r ^udiation of the n ntinn nf it pftrnnifMiirft dftfi"^ ^" 

c ^nection with the Fa ll ; the same emphasis on the 
Biblical basis of the doctrine, and the same caution against 
being wise beyond what is written. There are also the 
same answers to objections : Who is man that he shook! 
call God to account ? He is quite incompetent to fathom 
the will of God or to pass Judgment on His acts. VQuitfizer 
the Ruler of the world does is ^ust an3"rii{ >^^, vhftt^^ *^ 
squ Etfes with our notions or no t. 

tialvin's temperament and religious experience were 
both such as to make Bucer's doctrine congenial. Even 
before he became a Protestant he recognised the nothing- 
ness of man and the overmastering power of God. Jhe 
ti^ou^ht of divine sovereignty was aliyaya dear| and^hia 
_^jjgl6faiii dfeVotion'i nw^iTi^t.ivg lv expressed itflel| j j mnypifir, 
Tn^ y j A"i l i vmu umniputuu co . In ms dedicatory letter to 
the king,^UUmpauy lug Uie first edition of his InstihUes, 
be had a great deal to say about the glory of God, which 

i8MLa]if,Aui.p.889if. 
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was evidently already a favourite idea. It is not soipris-^ 
ing that he made Bucer's doctrine his ovn» and followed 

him in ^^^ly^^^^g Hjvitia pri^^fifiii.tinn Hipv>t1y w^tf^ f.h. 
Hivjnft plniy. imri i^ ftinpliAdaing Oi^^m a/^Javify in hri^fi] 



ai If 

lt.»J ^ 



alifiUlL&eJlftll. 

'^^ P'gl^^f *^"^ of (jklvin'a preae^ta ttiOB ^^ ♦^g Hnfttriiift 
is n ot that he added anything to Buoer's teaching or 
differed with him at any point, nor even that with his 
logical mind he stated it more clearly and consistently, 
but that h^ made it an integral part of a complfttft flystenLt I t 
o f tfaeolcig Yi <>-"^ ^^f^T^^ ?t in hi" Tn^Uf^S^^^ lypn^wa^ fnl| ' ' 

become the theolnprjftft.1 tflyf-Knok nf sl]} wftatem Pmfpata.fit- 
iaOL^The importance of this fact should not be under- 
estimated. Standing by itself, tiie doctrine of absolute 
and unconditioned predestination would probably not long 
have found general acceptance, and would unquestionably 
have been crowded into the background by other interests, 
as in Lutheranism. But QaJvin pjA ve it an essential place ^ 
in a system whos^ gftlitrftP^ ^^g principle was the ma^estv l 
and mipht of Gto d. As a result to reject ffr ^T^^ ^ TWwA 

mioi) }t a^mpA fn limit ftn^ n.nH flimur nnnfftw^pt ^pnn TTinn. ) 

The imposing character of the system as formulated by 
Calvin gave it compelling power, and that he was not the 
creator of the doctrine of predestination, and that he 
added nothing to it, does not in any way detract from his . 
credit for its almost universal acceptance and dominat- 1 
ing influence in western Protestantism. 

Calvin's doctrine of God occupied the same central place 
in his system as in Zwingli's. But while it resembled 
closely the earlier reformer's doctrine, it was less profound 
and was worked out with less consistency. To the"^ 
Genevan reformer God is a strictly personal Being whose 
will controls the universe; to Zwingli He is the only* 
real Being, the aO-pervading energy and the immanent 
oaoae of eJl things. The practical effects are the same," 
bat the philosopUoal basis is different, or miher it should 



^i 
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be said that while Zwuigli's is a philosophical theoiy, 
-"CalYin's is theological only. The younger reformer had 
apparently no philosophical interest, and Zwingli's onto- 
logical speculations did not appeal to him in the least. 
He blamed the older man for them, and claimed that he 
himself followed Scripture only, and allowed human 
reason no place in the formation of his views. He was 
mistaken in this. EUs ideas touching (Sod's character 
and activities were in no small part the result of logical 
deduction from a preconceived theory of deity. Scripture, 
though continually appealed to and ostensibly made the 
sole source, really did no more than supply some of the 
data upon which a logical theory was constructed. These 
data harmonised with his own temperament and experi- 
ence, and so were made use of to the exclusion of aO others. 
Calvin's appeal to the Bible rather than to philosophy 
in support of his teaching did much to establish tiie 
doctrine of absolute predestination in the reformed church. 
The philosophical considerations of Zwingli carried littie 
weight except among philosophers. T he Biblical argu - 
ment, which both Zwingli and Bucer had employed , 
but which Calvin presented with new emphasis and in 
ijjeater fulness, was much more convincing . 

Calvin's claim that the Scriptures alone were to be 
followed, and that no one was to go beyond what was 
written, made it possible for him frequently to avoid 
drawing the obvious conclusions of his own theory. He 
contrasts his moderation in this respect with Zwingli's 
greater consistency, and criticises the latter for his ex- 
treme statements.^ As a matter of fact, Calvin's theory 
led exactly where Zwingli's did, and his customary reti- 
cence was less creditable than the outspokenness of the 
older reformer.* But it undoubtedly served to obaonre 

I See hit letter to Ballinffer, Operas vol. xIt. p. 258 ; on the other tide lili 
refp^nee in the Proeets qf Bolaee, viii. 182. 

» In his InsU hitet, edi tion of 1559, bk. I. chap, xviil.. OelTJn decUree in 
fa n agreement wIlEZwIngii that Udd ia Himielf the caaM of mtn'a evlideiaiw 
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some of the mosi obnoxious features of the doctrine, and 
thus made it more acceptable to the church. 

Correlative with his conception of God was Calvin's 
idea of man and his duty. I^o one can underft tftpH ^nHi 
e stimate himself aright unless he knows Go d. >For 
such is t he inborn prid e of ua all thii.t wa inva^rjfti^ly ^t^m 
ou rselves righteous, i nnncfty^ti l ^ifle^ and h^ ly, mitil wft ii.r<> 



OOnvinOef i by r^^*^^ pm^fa nf nnr iiT^nglifj^i^nn pfla^ tyrp i- 

tudoy fol^y, fttii^ impnrify Bg,t wc are never thus co n 
vinced w hile we confine o ur attenti ^ to ourselves an d 
^ot the Lord who firtEe"onrv standard by whi ch 



f udipn^t ought to bft inrmpAJi * Ma n is utterly corru pt 
a nd depraved, and humility alone becomes him in th e 
p resence of God, who is all that he is not . To k now G od 
is to be struck with horror and amazement, for then and 
o nly then does one realise his own charac ter.'* jian' 

egjStS for % ffftlTA r^f OnH'fl glniy, i^nH Viia anprftnf^y Hnfy 

is to promote it. There is no true virtue where concern 
for God's glory is not present, and the worst of all sins is 
giving to oneself the glory due to God.' I 4flJi can b^t 
promote the divine glory by TtY^^^^^^g. f'^^'^^g, ^n^^ 
w orshipping God, and by rendering perfect obedience to 
His wD T FurejaiulZgf(ja]HinQ religion consists 'in f^ith 
imitedjrithft serious fear of God—Hgich a f ear as compre- 
hends jwilhn g reverence and results J!\Jggitimfttfi worship 
agreeable to flie injunctions of the law.' * It is all-im- 
po rtantTtfierefore. that man shall know (S^H And T^jp xHII. 
TOiis knowledge is written upon the pages of nature and ihe • 
t alCTes of the heart, but man has been blinded by sin, an d 
so a clearer revelation is given in the Bible, which i s God's 
h ighest ana final communication of His w^J_ like 

Zwiqgli , Calvin rec ngnJB^ OnH'a gftT|^ffl.1 rftvekAinix ni 
Hims elf. <"^J!?l.ftYe" dfy^'^^'*^ ^^^^ f^^ ImnwIpHgft nf Ond 

in Himself ^gcedes thg knowledge of Christ, but he 

1 ImtUutu, edition of 1659, bk. l ehap. L §2. • /»Mi. §8. 

• Ai(l.bk.n.ehmp.iii.ii. « iWi. bk. l dlup. ii i ^ 
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denied its effioaoy and sufficiency, ^^^ff orfy ^t^^^^ 
and trustworthy declaration of God's yjll jp fnnnH in-fh^ 
Scriptures. Thfi,,Bible;^ ]'cSceived, as b y 7winj|r|i, pn^ 
p rimarily as a means of grace, but as a revelation ol lhe 
HivjTift wilL From b^inning to end it is the word of God, 
and is equally authoritative in all its parts. 

M an needs, not only a revelation of God*s wiD , but ^"^ 
p ower to obey it, a nd forp^iv enesfl fpy Hianlw^iAnfift This 
^« h e^ gets through Chr ist, whose work is pictured in the 
same traditional way as by the other reformers. Fjyth 
in Christ justifies man and frees him from tl^ t^ ^iiniM* 
i c ondemnation : saj yajfcjn n ia by ^^ "^^ h-Iatia \^ ^h^* \t 
not enoug h, forl ^ is utterly fi9iT\ipt,"i>.ii[f naj^ Hn nntlimg 
g ood unless regenerated by the power of the Spirit. ^ 
is pr edestinated, not simply to salvation, but to holiness 
He is called to do God's will, and for this end he was 

. ^ created. Thei r!hri«tiA.n life nnnai«fa| miriply ^" JTA^pitig 

Jf r^> ftftTprnft-T^^ff, tLrxA \\\u\ n ot because they are good , but 

f ^ b ecause t hey are command ed. It is not the free and 

spontaneous expression of the character of the child of God, 

but faithful obedience to the divine will laid down in the 

Scriptures. As is said in Book iv. chap. x. § 7 : ' E^fiQEr 

thi ng Per^ i"'"ff *^ ^^^ p^rfAni mla fif ^ g/v^ Iffr <:liA J^tA 
hay gjo onrnprehenflflH in TTia Uiy ^hft^ thftf^ rAmi^m« nntKmg 

fo r man to add to that summ^ cy' An djge has done^ this, 
first, th at since all rectitude of life c^ pfflgt? ^" V^^ ''^^"^ 

f ormitv of all our actinna tn TTia will aji their nfAfida.ril^ ipa 

might c onsiderJSim as the sole ma ster and director of o ur 
lif e; and secondly, to show that He requires of us nothi ng 
' mnre ^^r\ ftj^jfinfie,* i Calviu has a scctiou ou Christian 
Liberty in all the editions of his Institutes, but it is a very 
different kind of liberty from that which Luther taught. 
y "^ Not liberty, but bondage was dear to Calv in. Qft^U*- 

^ This it a senuiiiely Catholic position. With it might be eoniMrtd tbt 
definition of the essence of Christianity in the new CkUholic BneyacmmtUmz 
* Obedience of the mind and wiU to the Supreme Power, ».«. f$Uk tmd 
works' (foL Tip. 629). 
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trpated^ got only the natural man, but ^ >^a n^riff^'Aw TnA.n 
a> s well, and believed that he must be heM strictly to iJ ie 
observance of the divine ja w, or he would go_astraxjaiDd 
f all into ami By Christian liberty he mPATit freftdnm fmm j j 
dependence upon the works of the law for justificatio n — 



? 
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h ow could any man justify himself _in.^ej 
and also freedom from the obligation to obey the com- 
mandments of men, particularly the oppressive regulations 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Calvin's ideal of the Christian life was rigorous in the 
extreme. Other-worldliness was its principal character- f^ 
istic, abstinence from the pleasures and frivolities and 
luxuries of this world, as well as from its sins. As he says 
in his Institutes (Book m. chap, ix.) : ' With whatever 
kind of tribulation we may be afflicted, we should always 
keep this end in view, to habituate ourselves to a contempt ^ 
of the present life that we may thereby be excited to medi- 
tation on that which is to come ' (§ 1). * There is no .^ 
mediimi between these two extremes, either the earth 
must become vile in our estimation, or it must retain our 
immoderate love. Wherefore if we have any concern 
about eternity, we must use our most diligent efforts to 
extricate ourselves from these fetters ' (§ 2)* *^^ should 
be the object of believers, therefore, in Judging of this 
mortal life that, understanding it to be of itself nothing 
but misery, they may apply themselves wholly with in- 
creasing cheerfulness and readiness to meditate on the 
future and eternal life. When we come to this comparison, 
then indeed the former will be not only securely neglected, 
but in competition with the latter altogether despised and 
abhorred. For if heaven is our country, what is the earth 
but a place of exile ? If the departure out of the world 
is an entrance into life, what is the world but a sepulchre ! 
What is a continuance in it but an absorption in death ? 
If deUverance from the body is an introduction into 
genuine Uberty, what is the body but a prison ? If 
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to enjoy the presence of God is the summit of felicity, is 
it not misery to be destitute of it ? But * until we escape 
out of the world we are absent from the Lord. Therefore, 
if the terrestrial life be compared with the celestial, it should 
undoubtedly be despised and accounted of no value * (§ 4). 
'Therefore, though the liberty of believers in external 
things cannot be reduced to a certain rule, yet it is evi- 
dently subject to this law that they should indulge them- 
selves as little as possible ; that on the contrary they 
should perpetually and resolutely exert themselves to 
retrench all superfluities and to restrain luxury ; and 
that they should diligently beware lest they pervert into 
impediments things which were given for their assistance ' 
(chap. X. § 4). In his effort to stamp this ideal upon the 
city of Geneva, Calvin was simply following the example 
set by Bucer, whose principles were of the same sort, but 
he carried matters much further and succeeded much 
better than the Strassburg reformer. 

la V*^^ffpfiftp^if> n of God and of man*s relation to Hi m, 
Cal vin agreed wit h Zwinp;li, but he was ethically m ore 
rigo rous, Mi d conceived the Christian life in a much more 
Puritanic &shion. Zwingli was engaged chiefly in breaking 
the control of Rome, and in securing a foothold for the new 
' faith. Calvin devoted himself very largely to strengthen- 
ing, consolidating, and purifying a Protestantism already 
established before he began his work. We call Calvin one 
of the Reformers, but he belonged to the second generation, 
and his task was to conserve rather than to create. This 
is illustrated both in his theology and in his practical work. 

It was a mark of Calvin's greater conservatism that he 
made more than Zwingli did of the means of grace. He 
saw, as Luther did, in ZwingU's liberal attitude toward 
the non-Christian world a dangerous error. ^ No ome h as 

ev^r befff* ^^tA nr ni^n pr^MiMy \^ ^yrf CXCCpt thrOU gfa 

Christ. It is true that God elects whom He pleases, a nd 
^^ ^JT tto^^" ^ ^^ ultimate ground of salvation, bat 
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He s aves no one apart from Chrigt . A]|JbiQi2glLX!alxin 
recognised the possibility that ^h^ Spirit of God rnigKf. 
act independently of the ordinary me a^na ^f frrnrpi m t^^r^Am 
speci al cases, as, for instanc e^, in tbft q^^ nf in^^fa and^ 
idiots, h ej^et made much m ore o f those mean sj flian Zwin gli, 
and attached salvation, as Luther did, tp th^ ^<;>rj| A.T^d ^h^ 

SaQprngfitS. H^^ , yiyw o f tb*^ T^rH'n «^ippAr liA f/v^lr frnmj^ 

B ucer^ teaching the spiritual pr es ence of Christ in th e i 
ele ments and the no ur ishment of the regegfrnf/vl lifo hy J 
Him, ll ^e idea is more Catholic than the controlling idea / 
of Luther, even though it substitutes a spiritual for a 
material presence, for Luther laid emphasis on the testi- 
mony borne by the sacrament, while with Calvin the ^ 
important thing was feeding upon Christ. Calvin's 
adoption of the doctrine gave it a permanent and indisput- 
able place in reformed theology. In 1549, by the Con- 
sensus Tigurinensis, even Zurich accepted it, and ihen^ 
forth it was the only recognised doctrine in the reformed 
wing of Protestantism. 

The sacrament of baptism Calvin brought into connec- 
tion with regeneration, as Bucer, and before him, even 
Luther himself had done, and thus both sacraments found ^ 
their significance rather in the fact that they imparted 
grace to the recipient than that they were signs or testi- 
monies to the gospel. [In other words, the Catholic 
prevailed over the genuinely Protestant conception of 
their meaning and value. ^1 

In his doctrine of the Church Calvin was also more 7!. 
conservative than Zwingli, and stood nearer to Luther 
than he. Hg defined the Church in agreement with Zwj ngli 
a nd Bucer as the totality of the elect, and he ma de pre- ^ 
de stination its constitutive factor . B ut the Church y is 
visible as well as mvisible. ^^ i t^ n^ftrk fl are t ^p word A.nd 
th e sacra ments. Where the word is trul y taught a nd the 
sacraments^rightly .Administered there is the Church^^and 
outside of its p ale there is or dinarily no salvation. Calvin 
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\\ was very insistoit upon this point. * w^^^f. HnH i^axi jraup^ 
to gether/ he says, ' it is wrong to put aim nder ! for to 
th ose to whom God is a Father the Chur rih a}9q jy a 
moAer.* ^ And again : * A§ pur present design is to treat 
of t he visib le. Chmrgb^. we . m av learn even fro m tbft ^|t1ft 
o f mother how useful and even necessary it is for^j ps 
to know h er, since there is no o ther yay of ftnt}rflTir>ft 
intn life nT^i^° ^^ «»~ /»/^ti/»^i>£>/^ y^y ha^ ivim of her, 
nourished at her breast, and continually preserved un^ 
h er care and government till we are dive ^t^ pf th'^ 
m ortal flesh and become like the an gels. For our infirmity 
will not admit of our dismission from school until we have 
been disciples to the end of our lives. It is also to be re- 
marked that put of her bosom there can be no hope oL 
r emission of sins nor any salvatio n.* * 

This was not in consequence of any necessity due to the 

nature of the case— because one could not believe without 

hearing the gospel of 6od*s forgiving love in Christ, and 

could not hear it apart from the Church, as Luther said, 

but because it was God's will that it should be so. He 

could have fixed other conditions, but He has actually 

fixed these, and that is all we need to know. God mighty 

Calvin said, have made lus people perfect in a moment, 

but it was not His will that they should grow to mature 

age save under the education of the Church.' The test of 

every system, institution, and means of grace is not its 

fitness to the work in hand, but its conformity to the will 

>( of God. What He has ordained is necessary and right 

1 1 because He has ordained it. This principle gave to the life, 

1 1 the polity, and the worship of the Calvinistic churches a very 

1 1 different cast from the Lutheran. G ffL*s will as expresse d 

j in the Bible must be followed in eveirthing. and for ever y 

I p art of the eccl^riastical ystem directions must be foun d 

i[ t here. Of the freedom of the Spirit there remained vety 

; 1 little. The contool of the letter was minute and far reaching. 
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By the word of God, whioh is one of the marks of the (^/ 
Ghuroh, Calvin undeiBtood, not the gospel of God's forgiving 
love, but the Bible as a whole, or rather the Bible properly 
interpreted — ^in other words, sound dootrine. Where such 
dootrine is faithfully taught, there is the true Church; ^ 
where error is substituted for it, the Church is destroyed.^ 
It was upon the basis of this principle that Calvin justi- 
fied Protestant secession from the Church of Rome. 

Attention has already been called to Calvin's rigorous 
interpretation of the duties of the Christian life, and to 
his distrust even of the Christian man. This led him to lay "^ ' y 
geat stress nn flfifilf^'^.ifi al discipli ne. The Christian ^^ 
Gfiurch is a people predestinated to holiness. Their 
supreme duty is not to serve their fellows and to establish 
the reign of the spirit of love in all the institutions and 
relationships of this earth, but to walk humbly with God, 
to obey Him in all things, and to keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world. Th e Church is a body apart^ a 
c ommunity of holy people, ^pure both in doctri ne ftpH m 
co nduct, because governed whoUv by the wor^ of Qod . 
Ecclesiastical discipline, therefore, must be very strict. 
* ^ ^^ ^^\^ ^O^ trine of Christ is the ^ y}\ nf tlift fihiimh^ 
w o discipline forms the ligaments by which the membe rs 
of the body are joined together and k^pt each in its prop er 
place/* In the exercise of its disciplinary authority, the 
Church must admonish or visit with its censures all sorts 
of o£Penders, and must altogether exclude from its com- 
munion those guilty of gross and flagrant sins. 

Moreover, llm iiniiiilMii uf idi ilim ixilinaiy fnnrrtinns 
Q aLvin lodged m the office rs of the Church. They are 
charged with the i-eHponsiUllilij iif lieping the Church 
pure, and the nnftTnbft|^ must submit to th eka uthori ty. 
Here is revealed, what appears in many ower connections, 
( ^lyin*s deep-rooted ave rsion to de mocracy. He did not 
trust the ordinary "muB, c/ieu UlUugh a Christian. He 
< at ImtilutMM^ bk. IT. oUp. i. 1 13. « Ibid. chap. liL |L 
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was mstinotively an aristocrat in religions as well as 
^ I in oivil matters, and he believed that the Ghuroh oonld be 
properly governed, and its character preserved, only when 
a large measure of control was lodged in the hands of its 
ministers. Their authority did not rest upon the fact that 
they were successors of the Apostles, and had received 
from them a deposit of saving grace which they might 
dispense or withhold, in other words it was not sacerdotal, 
but upon the fa>ct that they were ministers of the word. 
./ Because called and commiaaioned by God t o preach, 
* gord, th ey were also intrusted with tbe^ 

mfluence in promoting civil liberty and democracy is often 
spoken of and counted to his credit. As a matter of fact, 
it was far from his intention to promote either, for he was 
of^posed to both. He did much to break the power of the 
Pope in Western Europe, and so to prepare the way for 
the growth of a larger liberty in later days, but he was at 
best only indirectly responsible for a development which 
he would have been entirely out of sympathy with had he 
lived to witness it. 

One more matter in which Calvin diflf ^"^ jl^th ^*^ 
g\ ^angli and witfi Luther was the relation of Church an d 
State ! Hfiuiig reed with them in h Y\r^g "p^» *^bft riiril 
go vernment the responsibility to cherish an d sg pport the 
e xternal worship of G od, to preserve jfljg 4)[urg doctrine 
of religion, to defen dTthe constitution of thejghurch, and 
to s uppre ss i dolatry, saciflege^^ blasphemy, and other 
offences against God.^ But while the older reformers 
g ave civil governors the power of determining^yiat" 
is tru e religion according to the word of God, a nJ ex- 
pecte? them to Hupport the tru e and proh jhit thfi falftr 
thus determined, Calvin, though distinguishi ng ^^'^ fn~^ 
tions of Church and State, and recognising the difhr-. 
en ce"15e^ween"tKeiF spheres, yet followed the Ckthofyee 
1 IndUuUi. bk. nr. ebAp. zz. 1 28. 
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of the Middle Ages i n regard ing the cj ^^ gi^yftmiinftnt* /^ 
aa" onIy the handmaid of the Church in carr vi ng^ ou^ it s\ 

bleats. Tf. ^\i^ yr\i;in flift riKnmVi, imH pft.rf.iniiltoP^ with | 

t ^ clergy y as ministers of t-hft word, fift ^^^^^^^^ft OnA^a | 
l yill and truth , an d upon the civil government is laidLtbP J 
o bligation of acting accordingl y. The power of the sword ' 
is lodged only in the State, but it is to be exercised for the 
support of the true Church, and for the overthrow of its 
enemies, who are the enemies of God. 

In Geneva Calvin's principles were put into striking 
practice, and the influence of his work there, Catholic as 
were the underlying principles on which it was based, 
constituted Western Europe's greatest bulwark against 
the encroachments of a newly awakened papacy and a 
regenerated Catholicism. His historical, significance is 
fa r preater jr t,hp T^^rfi ftfgoyAmmftnf. ihi^n in tliA±!:nf ^ 
theolo gy. It was as an ecclesiast if>«1 fftflrt^^ffnan tiJi^^ ^^ 
d id his greatest wo rk. In his theology there was nothing 
new, but in his career as an organiser and dictator of the 
forces of western Protestantism, there was displayed a 
genius for leadership and a power of initiative and of 
control unsurpassed in the period of the Reformation. 

It is, evident in the light of all that has been said that 
between Calvin and Zwingli, the two great fathers of the 
Reformed Church, there were both resemblances and 
differences of considerable importance. It is often claimed 
that Calvin was more at one with Luther than with Zwingli, 
and undoubtedly he did in most respects stand nearer 
Wittenberg than Zwingli did. But it must not be for- 
gotten that he remained in the Reformed wing of the Church 
of which Zwingli was the earliest leader. That he did so 
was not due to the mere accident of geography, but to the 
fact that he was really, in spite of his greater respect for 
Luther, far more profoundly one with Zwingli and the 
Reformed type of piety. This was of greater import- 
ance than all oneness in theology. Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin, 

o 
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and the Reformed ohurohes in general represent a type 
of piety strikingly different, at least in its conirolling 
tendency, from that of Luther and his foUowers. To the 
Wittenberg reformer the experience of God's forgiving love 
in Christ was fundamental. To the Reformed theologians, 
though they recognised this, and even emphasised it, the 
dominating element in experience was the consciousness 
of the power and ordaining will of Grod. Zwingli was 
nearer Luther than Calvin was in his greater emphasis 
on the goodness of Grod, but to both of them, and particu- 
larly to Calvin, God as Sovereign loomed larger than 
Grod as Saviour. Grod in Christ was the Grod of Luther^i 
experience, Grod the Creator and Ruler of the world the 
Grod of Zwingli and of Calvin. This difference made ii> 
self seen in all their religious feeling, thinking, worship, 
and service, and the difference has been marked ever since 
i n. the two divisions of Protestantism. If justificatioii by 
faith is the fundamental doctrine in Lutheranism, the con- 
trolling will of God is fundamental in the Protestantisoi 
of the Reformed churches. 

Our study of the different reformers has made it clear 
enough tha t they all lived in the mediaevri worl d, CM 
modem views in philosophy, science, history, or politics, 
there is scarcely a trace in any of them. They all believed 
in the depravity and helplessness of man, and in his need 
of a miraculous redemption. They aD looked upoo 
Christianity as a supernatural system in the fullest sense. 
They were all more or less consistent authoritarians, Calvin 
the most so of all, and while Luther had a magnifirent 
oonception of Christian liberty, which was thorou^ily 
in harmony with the best spirit of the modem age, he heU 
as firmly as the others to the bondage of the natural man, 
with the result that his higher view was obscured and 
generally lost sight of. 

In certain wajrs, nevertheless, the Reformaticm did pro- 
mote the spirit of liberty in the modem world. Itbroketlii 
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hold of the Boman Church, the greatest foe of Uberty, and 
by its own mner dissensions and divisions prevented any * 
new church from gaining the control which the old institu- 
tion had exercised. In the conflict of the sects freedom 
had room to grow. Moreover, the assertion of the right 
of private judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
though so limited by the reformers themselves and by their 
followers, that it promoted the existence of sects, but long 
meant nothing at all for individual liberty, did ultimately 
make possible the gradual growth of a real freedom within 
Protestantism. Other influences than the Reformation 
had to do with the rise and spread of Uberty in the 
modem world, but the divisions among Protestants and 
their theory of private Judgment gave it a chance to pene- 
trate the Protestant churches much more easily and 
rapidly than the CathoUc church. Protestantism through- 
out most of its history has been fully as narrow and as 
conservative as Roman Catholicism, but it is not an 
accident that Uberalism has had a larger and longer 
developmeni within it than within the older communion. 
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C5HAPTER VI 

THE RADICAL SECTS 
I. The Anabaptists 

Tbm sixteenth centuiy was marked by the rise of many 
radical sects. Some of them were the fruit of the 
Protestant Reformation, and were due to the more con- 
sistent application of principles, explicit or implicit, in the 
teaching of the great reformers; others were of inde- 
pendent origin. Their radicalism was of various kinds 
and degrees; sometimes religious only, often social and 
political as well. Generally they were quiet and harmless 
folk, but not infrequently revolutionists and even anar- 

• chists. They were regarded with peculiar bitterness by 
the Protestant leaders, because their radicalism brought 
disrepute upon the whole Protestant movement, which was 
commonly held accountable for them, and the result was 
that they received as severe, or even severer treatment 
from their hands than from the hands of the Catholics. 

There was little discrimination in their opponents' 
Judgment of them. They were all charged with the 
excesses of the few and were visited with like condemna- 
tion whatever their personal character and individual 
aims. As the Catholics held the Protestants responsible 
for all the radicalism and fanaticism of the age, the 
Protestant leaders held all who were more radical than 
themselves remtonsible for the worst excesses of the 

^revolutionists, ^ecause many of the sects were one in 
insisting upon tEe baptism of believers only, and in r»- 
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pudiating infant baptism, they were known by their 
opponents as Anabaptists, or rebaptisers, and the name 
came to be a common appellation for religious radicals 
of the day, whatever their attitude on this particular 
pointfl It was everywhere used as a term of reproach, and ' 
to caU a man an Anabaptist was to condemn him to 
general obloquy. In view of the loose and indiscriminate 
use of the term it is quite impossible, and indeed unim- 
portant in a book of this kind, to take account of all those 
known as Anabaptists. Some of the positions, however, 
which were common to many of them, had considerable 
influence upon the development of Protestant thought and 
life, and they demand at least brief attention. 

At two points the Anabaptists differed widely with 
the great Protestant reformers — in their theory of the 
Christian Church, and in their view of the Christian life. 
They took their stand upon the authority of the Bible, ^ 
particularly the New Testament, which they beUeved 
Protestants in general were not foUowing as they ought, 
and in accordance with what they understood to be its ^ 
teachings they regarded the Church as a community of 
saints composed of true believers alone — and by this they 
meant, not the invisible Church, of which the reformers 
were talking, but the visible Christian community. Follow- 
ing the primitive Christians, who knew no such artificial 
distinction as that between the visible and invisible Church, 
they undertook to make the Christian community actuaUy / 
a community of saints. It is, they maintained, the visible ' 
embodiment of the kingdom of God, and contains only 
those who are truly citizens of that kingdom. Holding 
this theory of the Qiurch, they withdrew from the ecclesi- 
astical bodies to which they had belonged, believing it 
impossible to transform them into genuine churches of 
CSurisi, and formed conventicles or churches of their own, 
to which only those were admitted who gave evidence in 
ofaaraoter and oonduot of having been truly regenerated, 
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and of being in possession of saving faith. These churches 
they regarded as alone genuine churches of Christ, and they 
commonly refused altogether to commune with those who 
were not members of them. 
Of a general ecclesiastical body controlling the individual 

^ communities they would hear nothing. Not only of 
individualism in religion, but also of the independence of 
each group of true Christians and their freedom from out- 
side domination, they made much. The greatest emphasis 
was laid upon the moral character of the r^enerated, and 
the strictest discipline was exercised, the effort being to 
exclude from the Church all whose lives did not bear 
constant witness to the tiew birth and the sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. The following quotation 
from the Twelve Articles of Christian Belief, by Balthasar 
Hiibmaier, one of the earliest and most influential of their 
leaders, indicates clearly enough^ the conception of the 
Church shared by most of them. * I believe also and con- 
fess a holy Catholic Christian Church, which is the com- 
munion of saints, and a brotherhood of many pious and 
believing men, who unitedly confess one Lord, one Grod, 
one faith, and one baptism ; assembled, maintained, and 
ruled on earth by the only living and divine Word, alto- 
gether beautiful and without any spot, unerring, pure, 
without wrinkle, and blameless.' * I believe and confess 
also the remission of sins, so that this Christian Church 
has received keys, command and power from Thee, O 
Christ, to open the gates of Heaven for the sinner as often 

/ as he repenteth and is sorry for his sin, and receive him 
again into the holy assembly of beUevers in Christ, like 
the lost son and the repentant Corinthian. But when he, 
after the three-fold brotherly reproof, will not abstain 
from sin, I flrmly believe that this Church also has power 
to exclude him and to hold him as a publican and heathen. 
Here I beUeve and confess openly, my Lord Jesus Christ, 
that whomsoever the Christian Church on earth thm 
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looseth* he is oertainly loosed and released in heaven. 
Again^ whomsoever the Church bindeth and casteth out 
of her assembly on earth, he is bound before God in heaven 
and excluded from the Catholic Christian Church (out oi 
which there is no salvation).' * 

Emphasis was laid also upon the contrast between the 
Church and the world, and the effort was to withdraw as 
far as possible from contact with all outsiders, who were 
condemned as worldly whether they were within the exist- 
ing ecclesiastical establishment or not. The separateness y 
and aloofness of the Christian Church from aU the rest 
of the world was in fact a fundamental tenet ; * Come ye 
out from among them and be ye separate' a favourite 
text. Unworldliness and other-worldliness were constant 
watchwords, and tendencies toward a more or less extreme 
asceticism were very common. 

The true Church, according to the Anabaptists, was 
composed only of the regenerated, and moreover not 
necessarily of all the regenerated, who were known only 
to Qod. It was a visible, not an invisible Church, and in'^ 
it were only those who accepted Christian baptism, and so 
publicly declared themselves followers of Christ, and testi- 
fied to their own experience of regeneration. ^ other 
words, entrance into the Church was by the voluntary 
act of those already regenerated.j To be regenerated was 
not the same as to enter the Christian Church. The latter 
was a step by itself but a necessary step. If one refused ^^ 
to accept baptism and to enter into pubUc covenant with 
God, one could not be saved, for to do so was to disobey 
the express command of God; but there was no saving 
virtue in baptism as such. In fact the sacramental view • 
of both baptism and the Lord's Supper was commonly 
rejected by them, though they continued to practise both, 
the one as a sign of regeneration and pledge of Christian 

1 Quoted from Vedder, Balihaaofr Hubtnaur {Heroe$ qf ih§ R^ofwuUkm 
Seriei), p. 184 if. 
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liYing, the other as a common meal memorialisiDg the death 
of Christ, and symbolising communion with Him and with 
each other. 

^ Their notion of the yoluntaiy character of the Christian 
Church, as a body constituted by the free act of Christian 
men, is of the yeiy essence of the Anabaptist theory of 
the Church. As a result of this action infants were not 
r^;arded as members of the Church, and hence infant 
baptism was rejected, not only as mmecessary, but as 
sacril^ous. Baptism was looked upon, not as a means 
of regeneration in the traditional Catholic way, but as a 
y I sign that it had been accomphshed. Only those abeady 

I regenerated were to be baptized, and a pre-condition of 

j regeneration was conscious faith. It is evident that there 
is here only the more consistent carrying out of Luther's 
fundamental principle of salvation by faith alone, a 
principle which he was himself untrue to, when he retained 
infont baptism while continuing to look upon it as a sacra- 
ment. If it be a sacrament then it is inconsistent with 
Protestant principles to administer it to those who have 
no faith. 

A farther consequence of the Anabaptists* conception 
of the Church as composed only of true believers and 
distinguished sharpljr, not only from the world, but also 
from an existing ecclesiastical establishments, was their 

/ common insistence upon the separation of Church and 
Slate. A Church composed only of the regenerate couM 
not exist under the control of the civil government, bound 
by laws of its making, and subject to its authority. Nor 
was it proper for members of the true Church to give them- 
selves to the service of the world in positions of oivfl 
responsibility. In Seven Articles, agreed upon in 1527, 
by the Anabaptists of Switzerland and South-western 
(Germany 9^ it is declared among other things that while 
oivil government and the exercise of civil authority are oC 
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dhlne appointment, the Chnroh has nothing to do there- 
with. In it only spiritual discipline is to be exercised, and 
Christians are not to take part in affairs of State, or hold 
ofKcial positions of any kind. The separation, in other 
words, between civil and spiritual affairs is to be complete. 

The severance of Church and State upon which the 
Anabaptists insisted, carried with it the rejection of the 
age-long notion that physical compulsion may rightly 
be exercised in matters of faith. The Church, the Ana-*^ 
baptists claimed, may excommunicate the heretical as 
weU as the unhoty, but its authority is spiritual only, and 
the civil power has no rights in the premises. They were 
thus in advance of all the great reformers in insisting 
npon freedom of conscience, and condemning religious ^ 
persecution of every kind, and their influence along this 
line was ultimately very great. . . 

Equally important with the Anabaptist theory of the f 
Church, and still more at variance with common Ref orma- 
Uoa doctrine, was their notion of salvation and the Christian 
life. Luther's idea of salvation by the grace of God alone J 
through faith, and not through works, found little accept- i 
ance among them. On the contrary, they were in sympathy (^ 
with traditional Catholicism in emphasising the free will 
of man, and t he necessity of earning future blessedne ss 
aa a reward . Their doctrine was legal to the last degree, 
^ot, to be sure, by ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies, 
and not by works of penance — all these they repudiated, 
but by the faithful observance of the law of God, and 
particularly by brotherly love and holiness, the Christian 
man must win the guerdon of eternal life. No one can** 
earn salvation by himself; regeneration by divine grace 
is always necessary. But the regenerated man must 
make the pn^r use of his opportunities or he will infallibly^ 
perish. Of divine predestination they would hear nothing, ^ 
sf individual responsibility and capacity they made much. 
It if evident that men who held such positions can hardly 
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have learned their Ghristianity from Luther or Zwingli. 
As a matter of &ct thek ideas were for the most pari 
formed independently of the great reformers. They 
belonged, as is now generally recognised, to circles which 
had already largely broken with the Roman Catholic 
establishment, at least in spirit, before Luther came upon 
the scene. When he began his reforming work, he attracted 
multitudes of them, for he seemed to promise the libera- 
tion from the old system for which they had long been 
praying ; and his theory of the Church as a community 
of saints doubtless had its influence. But they soon dis- 
covered their differences. Some of Luther's principles 
were utterly opposed to theirs ; and some of the principles 
which they held in common he applied much less con- 
sistently, or in altogether different fashion. As a result, 
they broke with him and went their independent way. 
^ They broke also with Zwingli on the same general ground, 
and they were denounced by both reformers alike, and, in 
reaction against them, both became more conservative 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

It is evident, in the light of what has been said, that it 
is only partially correct to call the Anabaptists the radicals 
of the Reformation period. In many respects they weie 
more radical than the great reformers and their f oUowera, 
but in some ways they were more conservative, and re- 
tained- medieval conceptions which the reformers le- 
"* Jected. Both in their radicalism and in their conservatiam 
they resembled Calvin more than Luther. In their 
emphasis upon the absolute authority of the Bible and the 
necessity of regulating all things by its teachings ; in their 
insistence upon strict discipline in order to keep the Church 
pure; and in their legalism, their other- worldliness and 
their asceticism, they were far nearer the younger than 
I the older reformer. It is, therefore, no accident that in 
I spite of their rejection of the doctrine of predestination, 
j and their emphasis upon human freedom, they had mnob 
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larger and more lasting influence within the Reformed 
wing of Protestantism than within the Lutheran. They^ 
got a permanent foothold at an early day in Holland, 
where they took the name of Mennomt ee, from Menno 
Simons, one of the leading AnabaptisffiT^f the sixteenth 
century ; and the Independents, who have played so 
important a part in the life of England, and particularly 
of New England, since the seventeenth centuiy, owed 
their inception to them. 

n. The Sodnians 

Like Anabaptism, Socinianism was in part, but only in 
part, the fruit of the Protestant Reformation. Other 
and independent influences had still more to do with it, 
but those influences were not, as in the case of Anabaptism, \ y 
mystical and apocalyptic, but humanistic. There were' 
humanists, to be sure, among the Anabaptists, but human- 
ism had nothing to do with the Anabaptist movement as a 
whole, while in Socinianism its influence was all-control- 
ling. Both the uncle, Laelius Socinus, and the nephew 
Faustus, who did much to give Socinianism its permanent 
character, were bom and brought up in Northern Italy, 
where the humanistic spirit was strong, and in Poland, 
where the movement first gained a foothold, and enjoyed 
its largest development, humanism was widespread and 
influential. Socinianism, id fact, was the earliest organ- x^ 
ised expression of the humanistic spirit in religion. Its 
principles were largely of humanistic rather than Protestant 
origin, but many of its leaders, like large numbers of the 
Anabaptists, were originally Protestants who broke with 
the reformers because they believed the latter were not 
giving their own principles consistent appUcation. This^ 
fact, together with the community of interest due to 
common opposition to the Roman Catholic establishment, 
led the Socinians to regard themselves as Protestants, 
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even though they repudiated the fundamental doctrines 
of the reformers, and were condemned and disowned by all 
other Protestant bodies. 

Hie Socinians were by no means the only anti-Trini- 
tarians of the sixteenth century. As the fundamental 
dogma in the historic Catholic system, the Trinity had 
long been a favourite object of attack by theological 
radicals. The sixteenth century witnessed many such 
attacks, both from Catholics and Protestants. Most of 
them, however interesting and instructive, were of little 
historical importance, and none of them would have had 
any appreciable influence upon the development of 
Protestant thought had it not been for Faustus Socinus, 
^ who succeeded in gathering the Unitarians of Poland into 
a strong and compact sect which bore the name of Poli sh 
Brethren,* and which had a long and honourable history. 
Se succeeded also in freeing the sect from the Anabaptist 
tendencies with which Unitarianism in Poland was widely 
involved, and in giving it an independent character of its 
own. He had himself no sympathy with the prevailing 
spirit of the Anabaptists. Neither their social ideals nor 
their ethical and religious principles appealed to him. 
There was nothing either of the mystic or of the fanatic 
about him, nor indeed of the social revolutionist or reformer, 
and the Socinian system which he impressed upon the sect 
he did so much to organise was in its dominating spirit 
and int^^st totally unlike Anabaptism, in spite of their 
.common rejection of some traditional doctrines. 

The principles of the Socinians may be gathered from 
the writings of their leaders, particularly of Faustus 
Socinus,^ and also most easily from the iZocovian CaUckiUm^ 

^ The workf of Faustas Sooinns are published in the flnt tw« Tolnmet ol 
Ikt B%hlioth€ca Frairum Polonorum, Anisterdam. 1656. 

* The flret edition was published in 1605 in Polish. In 1608 a Germma 
translation was issned, ana in 1609 a Latiu version. An English tranalktiaa 
hj Thomas Bees, based npon a revised and enlarged Latin edition of 1660^ 
was published in 1818. II it horn this translation that tho qnotatftons in tkm 
taxt are takMi. 
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which was published in 1605, shortiy after Socinus' 
death. 

Fandamental in the teaching of the Socinians was the < 
moral ability o f man. like the humanists in general, 
fhey had a cuutrolllfig etiiical interest, and it seemed to 
them essential to moral living that a man should have 
adequate native power and freedom of will to choose and 
foUow virtue for himself. Nothing could be more striking 
than the contrast between the Socinians and the Protestant 
reformers at this point, and nothing better illustrates their 
difference of spirit and interest. [Upon the absolute 
bondage of the human will and the utter inability of the 
natural man to do anything good, L uthe r laid the greatest 
stress, and his attitude became characteristic of the 
Reformation movement as a whole.JJThe Socinians, on 
the other hand, asserted man's freedom in the strongest 
possible terms (cf. Racovian Catechism, sec. 6, chap. x.). 
Unless he is free he is not responsible for his acts, and no 
moral quality can be ascribed to them. 

ConsiBtently with their attitude in this matter, the 
Socinians rejected the doctrine of divine predestiuation, 
which was a fundamental tenet with all the leading re- 
formers. To quote from the Racovian Catechism (sec. 6, 
chap. X.) : * If , as you state, there be free will, how comes 
it to pass that so many deny it ? They do this because 
they think they have certain testimonies of Scripture, 
wherefrom they imagine they can make it appear that 
there is no free will in those things of which I have spoken. 
What are those testimonies ? They are of two kinds : 
the one, from which they persuade themselves that they 
can infer this; the otHer, by which they conceive that 
free will is expressly taken away. Which are those 
testimonies whence they endeavour to infer this ? AU 
those that treat of the predestination of God. . . • What 
is your opinion of this matter ? That this notion of pre- 
destination is altogether false — and principally for two 
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reasons, whereof one is that it would necessarily destroy 
all religion, and the other that it would ascribe to God 
many things incompatible with His nature. Show me how 
the admission of this opinion would altogether destroy 
% true religion? This is evident from hence, that all 
things relating to faith and religion would be in us from 
necessity ; and if this were the case, there would be no 
need of our efforts and labours in order to be pious. For 
all exertion and application is wholly superfluous where all 
things are done through necessity, as reason itself shows. 
But if exertion and application be taken away from piety 
and religion, piety and religion must perish ' (p. 332). 

k^i Similarly the Socinians rejected the traditional doctrine 
of original sin, as accepted both by Catholics and Protest- 
ants, asserting that man was created mortal, not immortal, 
and that he lost neither life nor freedom by Adam's fall.^ 
He is still able to obey the commands of Grod as Adam was ; 
his nature is not corrupt any more than was Adam's ; and 
he, therefore, does not need to be r^enerated and trans- 

jC)-' formed by divine power. The whole Catholic system of 
redemption thus became unnecessary, and it is character- 
istic of the Socinian intellectualism that, finding it to be 
so, they repudiated it unhesitatingly. 
An essential element in the Catholic theory of redemp- 
' tion was the traditional doctrine of the atonement, which 
the reformers took over from the theologians of the Middle 
Ages. This doctrine was one of the principcJ objects of 
attack on the part of the Socinians, and their criticism of 
it was often veiy acute.' God's nature, they claimed, 
is such that He is in no way bound to an atonement in 
order that He may forgive sin. He is free to forgive with 
or without conditions, and hence the most telling argu- 
ment for the traditional substitutionary theoiy falls to 

1 Cl Racovian CaUchitm, p. ?I25 sq. ; and Socinui*! De Staiu primi ktmimim 
ante laptum^ Opera. toI. ii. p. 258 io. 

• See Sooiniu'i Dt Jesu Ohriato Servatortf Opera, toL IL p. 121 if. ; wmk 
JImovmiii CaUehitm, «eo. 6, chap. TiiL 
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the grooncL [Christ's work consists in reconciling men to ^ 
God rather than Ood to men ; it is His influence on men ^^^ 
rather than on Grod that is important) 

With the necessity of transforming the nature of man 
by the divine indwelling, and of making atonement in 
order that Grod might forgive, went the tnuiitional basis ^ 
fnr thft l>^1iftf IP jjhft^jgijy^ nf Christ, and tHe "Sociniajis 
were entirely consistent in attacBng that belief. They 
carried their opposition so far as to reject also the doctrines 
of pre-existence and incarnation. They were more radical^ 

even than the Arians, setting over against the historic 

theory of Christ's person, not the doctrine of a pre-existent 
divine being lower than God, who became incarnate, but "^ 
the man Jesus Christ, whose true humanity and genuine 
moral development gave His life a real ethical value for 
all His followers. 

The deity of Christ constituted the essential element ^ ' 
in the historic doctrine .of the Trinity. With the former, 
therefore, went the latter.^ Here we come upon the most 
notorious feature of Socinianism — the rejection of the 
dogma of the Trinity. It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that this was its fundamental interest. There 
were many anti-Trinitarians of the day who found in the 
doctrine of the Trinity their principal point of attack, and ' 
doubtless not a few of them became Socinians. But the 
interest which controlled Socinus himself, and the sect 
aa a whole, was deeper than this. The assault upon the 
Trinity was only an incident in a much larger campaign. 
Socinus himself says that while he thinks it well to know ^ 
the truth in this matter, no one will be lost because he 
accepts the doctrine so long as it does not interfere with 
his worship and service of the one true (Sod.* And accord- 
ingly, while in the lUuMvian Caiechiam large space is de- 
▼oted to showing tiiat the traditional belief in the deity 

1 Of. Racovian Oatechiamf leo. 3, chap. i. 

* Op&ra, ToL i. p. 652 * of. aUo Racovicm CkUeehism, p. 40. 
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of Christ is erroneous, the doctrine of the Trinity is dis- 
missed in a few paragraphs (sec. 3, chap. i.). That tiie 
Socinians are known as Unitarians, and Justly so, shfruld 
not mislead us, therefore, into supposing that anti-Trxni- 
tarianism was their primary interest. It was only a 
corollary of positions much more vital and fundamental 

With the rest of the Catholic system of redemption went 
also the traditional doctrine of the Church and the sacra- 
ments as means of grace. The Church is simply the com* 
munity of those who embrace saving doctrine.^ Baptism 
is only a sign and pledge of faith and obedience on 
man's part, and the Lord's Supper nothing more than a 
commemoration of the death of Christ.* 

It is evident that the Socinians were remarkably cocw 
sistent in the application of humanistic principles to 
Christian theology, and yet their consistency was not 
complete. Their changed estimate of man led to the 
rejection of the traditional system of redemption wiih all 
that it involved, but the modem spirit which voiced it- 
self in tiiat estimate found only limited expression after 
all, for instead of declaring that man is entirely sufficient 
to himself, they asserted his absolute need of light from 
above in order that he might know the way of life and 
salvation, which would otlierwise be hidden from him. 
In other words, while they insisted upon the moral ability 
of man, they denied the sufficiency of his knowledge. It 
is true that they made much of the power and authority 
of human reason. like the humanists in general, they 
insisted that in religion, as in all oiheT matters, human 
reason has a necessary place. In the Racovian CcUeekism^ 
in response to ihe question, ' Of what use then is right 
reason, if it be of any, in those matters which relate to 
salvation ? ' it is said : ' It is indeed of great service, since 
without it we could neither perceive mih certainty the 
authority of ihe sacred writings, understand their coq- 

1 Bamoiam Oaisehim, lae. fW. chftp. L • IHd, Me. ▼. diapt. ilL tad ir 
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tents, discriminate one thing from another, nor apply 
them to any practical purpose. When, therefore, I stated 
that the Holy Scriptures were sufficient for our salvation, 
so far from excluding right reason, I certainly assumed 
its presence * (sec. 1, chap. ii.). In accordance with this ^ 
principle the Socinians used rational arguments on a large 
scale in attacking traditional doctrines. Indeed, the 
irrationality of the existing system was one of their 
principal grounds of hostility to it. All would-be religious 
truth, like alleged truth in any other sphere, must submit 
to the Judgment of the human mind. Nothing contrary 
to reason can possibly be true in religion any more than 
anywhere else. We have here another point of contrast«^ 
between the Socinians and the Protestant reformers, 
particularly Luther. He spoke with great contempt of 
the human reason, and denounced both schoolmen and 
humanists because they depended upon it; and while 
in this he was more extreme than most of his associates, 
the depreciation of natural reason in connection wiih 
divine things was characteristic of the Reformation move- 
ment as a whole. As a consequence the rationalism of the 
Socinians was widely condemned by the Protestant 
divines of the day, and was made one of the chief counts 
in the ortiiodox indictment of them. 

And yet, in spite of their rationalism, the Socinians^ 
denied that human reason is enough to guide a man in the 
way of life and salvation. Every one must be enlightened 
from above if he is not to perish eternally. In the Racovian 
Catechism it is said : ' As you stated at the commence- 
ment that the way which leads to immortality was pointed 
out by Grod, I wish to know why you made this assertion ? 
Because man is not only obnoxious to death, but could 
not of himself discover a way to avoid it, and that should 
infallibly conduct to immortalily.' * How do you prove 
that he could not of himself discover the way by which 
he might avoid death, and which would infallibly conduct 

H 
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him to immortality ? This may be seen from hence, 
that so glorious a recompense, and the sore means of 
obtaining it, must wholly depend on the will and counsel 
of God. But this will and counsel, what human being 
can explore and clearly ascertain, unless they be revealed 
by Qod Himself ? ' (sec. 2, chap. i.). 

It was in accordance with this conception of human 
need tiiat the Socinians interpreted Christianity. The 
Raeanian Oaiechiwn opens with the words : * I wish to be 
informed by you what the CSmstian religion is^ The 
Christian religion is the way of attaining eternal life which 
Qod has pointed out by Jesus Christ, or, in other words, 
it is ihe method of serving God which He has Himself 
delivered by Jesus Christ.' Man's supreme duty is to 
serve God, who will reward the obedient with eternal life, 
and punish the disobedient wiih eternal death. How 
God is to be served no one can discover for himself ; He 
is an absolute sovereign, and has the right to demand 
such service as He pleases, so long as it is not * in its own 
nature evil and unjust' (sec. 3, chap. i.). What that 
ft service may be we can learn only from (3od. Divine 
revelation is, therefore, unconditionally necessary, and is 
supplied by Christianity. Christ's supreme work was that 
of a prophet, to declare both by precept and example 
[God's will for men. That it was truly the divine will 
• which he declared is proved by the holiness of his life, by 
' His miracles, and by His death and resurrection. To the 
Christian conscience, or to the inner experience of f(»give- 
ness and salvation, no appeal is made in support of 

I Christianity. The evidences that it is of God are wholly 
external, particularly the supernatural elements in the 
life of Christ. 
Consistently with the conception of Christ's work as 
chiefly that of a revealer of God's will, more than half of 
the Baotman CaUdiism is devoted to his prophetic office, 
under which head are treated such subjects as the precept* 
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of Christ, including the Ten Commandments as interpreted 
by Him, Baptism, the Lord's Supper, eternal life, the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, the death of Christ, faith, free 
will, and Justification. The attempt was made — though 
it was not carried through consistently at all points — 
to view the whole Christian system under this aspect ; its 
one great significance is that it is a revelation of the will 
of God and a promise of a blessed immortality to those 
living in accordance therewith. The Socinian notion of* 
the Christian life was legal to the last degree. *To be a 
Christian is simply to know and do the will of God re- 
vealed by Christ. Faith is a motive leading man to 
obedience, i|nd unless followed thereby it is of no avail. 
Knowledge and conduct are the two essential elements. 
For them who know and do is the reward, but only for them. 

The Christian revelation, a knowledge of which is / 
necessary to salvation, is contained in the Scriptures alone. 
The Bible, especially the New Testament, is a divine book, 
authoritative in all its parts, and from it alone the will of 
God can be learned. Extended arguments for the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, all of an external character, 
are given in the first section of the Catechism, and the Old 
Testament is accepted on the testimony of the New. Both 
are appealed to in support of the teachings of the Catechism, 
but the New Testament far more largely than the Old. 
The Socinians made thoroughgoing work of the principle 
of Biblical authority. It was no mere form of speech with -^ 
them; it was taken in the most serious possible way. 
Christianity became in their hands more completely than 
ever before a book religion. Not from the traditions of 
the Qiurch, not from communications of the Spirit to this 
or other ages, and not from the Christian consciousness, 
individual or collective, is the will of God to be learned, 
but from the Bible alone^ Jjhe one and only revelation ) / 
Touchsaled to men. * "* 

The rationalism of the Socinians did not in any way 
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interfere with their recognition of the authority of the 
Scriptures, but it did affect their interpretation of them. 
• Whatever Grod has revealed must be rational. The 
Scotist divorce between the reason of man and the reason 
of Grod, the Sociniaos did not admit. It is often said that 
their view of God was taken from the Scotists, but this is 
an error. They emphasised Grod's absolute will, and 
unconditional sovereignty, but they denied that He could 
act inconsistently with sound reason any more than with 
J right and Justice, and they believed that sound reason 
I is one in God and man. The Bible, therefore, must be 
\ interpreted by the light of reason. It can contain nothing 
\irrational, and to deduce from it teaching that does violence 
to our sense of the fitness of things is to misinterpret it. 
The application of this criterion to the reading of the 
Scriptures meant in many cases a decided advance upon 
traditional exegesis, but in other cases flagrant misunder- 
standing. In their interpretation of the synoptic gospels, 
for instance, the Socinians were as a rule far sounder 
than most Catholic and Plrotestant exegetes. But when 
it came to Paul and John, their mysticism was so foreign 
to the Socinian way of looking at things that they were 
very commonly misinterpreted. With the miraculous 
I element in the Biblical records, the Socinians had no 
I trouble; they believed in the supernatural as firmly 
> ^ as any of their contemporaries. But they were ethically, 
not religiously, interested, and with the mystical element 
in Christian experience they had no sympathy. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that they should be quite blind to 
certain features of Biblical teaching. But they were 
none the less sincere in their recognition of Scriptural 
authority, and none the less zealous in their conformity 
to what they believed to be the meaning of the word. 
In fact, they carried their loyalty to the Scriptures so far 
that they accepted many doctrines, and retained many 
practices, simply because they found them in the BiUe, 
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and not a few of these were out of line with their control' 
ling principles. Thus, for instance, although they denied 
Christ's pre-existence, and insisted that the one important 
thing to know about Him was that He had a real human 
nature,^ they yet accepted the Virgin birth,* and held that 
Christ ascended to heaven before His public ministry, and 
there learned the revelation which He afterward communi- 
cated to the world.' They also taught that He was ex- 
alted to the right hand of Grod after His resurrection, and 
became Priest and King and Judge of all men, and they 
insisted that divine worship should be paid Him. On this 
last point there was a difference of opinion among the early 
Unitarians of Poland, but the worship of Christ was main- 
tained by Soeinus himself and the majority of the Socinian 
sect.* 

Upon the authority of the Bible, too, they made many 
statements about the work of Christ, which it is difficult 
to harmonise with their general attitude upon the subject. 
They spoke of Him as a mediator, a propitiation, an 
expiation, a satisfaction, an offering, a sacrifice, and so on.^ 
They also made use of the conception of the Holy Spirit,- 
though they denied his personality, and they talked about 
the inspiration and strength for virtuous living which the 
Spirit imparts to Christian believers.* They likewise 
retained baptism, and the Lord's Supper, evidently only 
because foimd in the New Testament. In all these cases 
they attempted to interpret the phrases they quoted, and 
the ideas and practices they adopted, in accordance with 
their general view of Christianity, and even in some cases 
to give them a real significance. But often the disparity 
was too great and the inconsistencies were left unresolved. 
Their effort to see in Christianity nothing but a revelation 
vi the divine will, and to reconstruct the whole Christian 

1 Raeovian Catechism, p. 61 if. * Ibid, p. S8. 

• Ibid. p. 170. « Cf. and. p. 189 «g. 

• Ibid. pp. 297 »q. , 349 «f . • Jbid. pp. 284 j^. , 824 «f. 
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iystem from that point of view, broke down, in fact, 
simply because of their loyal adherence to the text of the 
Scriptures, and the result was a curious medley of disparate 
and often inconsistent elements. 

^ Socinianism was condemned by the Protestant Churches, 
both Reformed and Lutheran, but it left its mark upon 
them. After being driven out of Poland in 1661, when 
the Government became Roman Catholic, the sect lost 
its corporate existence, but many found their way to 
Holland, where their principles bore considerable fruit. 
Their respect for the Bible, and their rejection of a large 
part of the traditional system because of its un-Biblical 
character, tended to enhance the credit of the Scriptures, 
whose authority was recognised even by so radical a sect, 
and at the same time provoked inquiry as to the Scriptural 
« basis for existing doctrines. Biblical study was thus 
greatly forwarded by thejr challenge. 

On the other hand, wherever they went they promoted 
a more humanistic way of lookiiig at things. Uncon- 
ditional election and the complete bondage of the will 
came to be questioned far beyond the confines of Socinian- 
jism itself. There can be no doubt for instance that 
; Arminianism was, in part at least, the fruit of Socinian 
I influence. In general it may be said that the rationalism 
of the Socinians, limited as it was, yet made its influence 
widely felt, fostering in some cases a more, in others a less, 
/ extreme radicalism than they themselves represented. 
By their criticism of the existing theological system, both 
on Biblical and rational grounds, they undermined its 
credit in many quarters^ and hastened the day of iti 
^ disint^gratka. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THB ENGLISH REFORMATION 

England's break with Rome, whioh came under Heniy 
vnr , and at his instance, was made possible, if it was not 
directly caused, by many influences. Discontent with the 
encroachments of the papaxsy, growing national feeling, 
popular dislike of the clergy, united to weaken the hold 
of the old Church. Lollardy , with its anti-ecclesiasticism, 
and its emphasis upon tlie authority of the Bible, in spite 
of repression and persecution, was still a force in many 
quarters, and humanism had its representatives and 
champions in England as well as on the Continent. The 
writings of Luther were widely read, and his opinions early 
gained considerable vogue, especially in university circles. 
Henry was, therefore, acting in accordance with a wide- 
spread and growing sentiment among his subjects when he 
forced the break with Rome, and the establishment of a 
national Church of England. Religiously and theologi- 
cally, he was a conservative. He wished to be recognised 
as the supreme head of the English Church, but he desired 
no change in either doctrine or worship. Had it been 
possible he would have retained the old system in its 
completeness with the single exception of the papacy. 
This, however, he could not do. It was natural that the 
chief supporters of royal supremacy should be those most 
imbued with Protestant principles; to disr^ard alto- 
gether their desire for a reform of the existing system, both 
in doctrine and in worship, was out of the questioiL 
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In 1536, two years after the adoption by Parliam^it 
of the Act of Supremacy, which completed the schism with 
the Church of Borne, there was drawn up a set of ten 
articles, the first five doctrinal in character, the others 
dealing with ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies. They 
were published under the title of * Articles devised by his 
ELing's Highness Majesty to establish Christian Quietness,* 
and were ordered to be read in the churches. They were 
conservative in spirit and denounced radicalism, both in ^ 
doctrine and worship, but they emphasised the free grace 
of God in Justification, they omitted all mention of tran- 
substantiation in the account of the Mass, and they spoke 
of the Bible, the three ecumenical creeds, and the decisions 
of the first four councils as the supreme doctrinal standards. 
They thus looked in a hesitating way in the direction of 
Protestantism without breaking at any decisive point 
wiih traditional principles. 
I In ihe royal Injunctions of 1538 the clergy were directed 
to see that a copy of the Bible in English was placed in 
every parish church, where it might be read by the people, 
land to 'provoke, stir, and exhort every person to read 
the same as that which is the veiy lively word of God 
that every Christian man is bound to embrace, believe 
and follow if he look to be saved.'^ 

In 1537 there was issued by the archbishops and bishops, 
a work entitled The InsttttUe of a Christian Man, and 
commonly called the Bishops* Book, which consisted of 
an exposition of the Creed, the sacraments, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord's Prayer.* It represented very 
much the same point of view as the Ten Articles, but went 
beyond them in denying the doctrine of Puigatoiy. 

In 1539, on the other hand*, in consequence of popular 
insurrections caused in part by the religious innovations, 
particularly the dissolution of the monasteries, Ptiriia- 

1 Quoted from Gee and Hardy's Documents, p. 276. 
« Reprinted in Formularies qf Faith put forth ky mMarUy dmrimg At 
m^ <^ H€mrp VIU. Oxford, 1825. 
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ment passed a reactionary act 'for the abolishing ol 
diversity in religion,' commonly known as the Six Articles' 
Law. In it transubstantiation was explicitly aflBrmed, 
and the denial of it made punishable by death ; the need- 
lessness of oommnnion in both kinds, and tiie binding 
character of vows of chastity were asserted, private 
Masses approved, and the celibacy of the clergy and 
auricular confession made obligatory. In 1543 a revised 
edition of the Bishops' Book was published under the title 
of The Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man.^ This was 
known as the King's Book, and was intended to supersede 
the earlier work. It was thoroughly Catholic in its spirit 
and tendency, and lacked all the traces of Plrotestantism 
which had marked the Bishops' Book. 

The via media thus established the king succeeded in 
maintaining during the rest of his reign, though it pro- 
bably satisfied very few of his subjects. On the one 
hand, devout Catholics wished to restore the papal supre- 
macy, and on the other hand convinced Protestants, whose 
number was steadily increasing, wished to revolutionise 
the traditional ^stem. 

Under Edward vi. the Protestant party had the ascend- 
ency in the government, and the new faith was given 
practical expression in many ways. The Six Articles' 
Law was repealed, images were removed from the churches, 
and the invocation of saints forbidden. A book of homilies 
was published, similar to the Bishops' Book, but more 
decidedly Protestant, the administration of the Communion 
in both kinds was commanded, clerical marriage was per- 
mitted, and the Book of Common Prayer was issued and 
made the only lawful service book of the English Church.* 
Finally, forty-two articles of religion were friuned and put 

1 Alio reprinted in Formidariei cf Faiths tie, 

* By Bdward'i fint Act of Uniformity pMsed by Parliunent in Jannary 
1549. A second and reTiaed edition of the Prayer Book was substitnted for 
the first by the second Act of Uniformitj, January 1^62. The two Acta an 
gif en by Gee and Hsidy, pp. 868 if. and 869 C 
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forth by royal authority as the official confession of taiih.^ 
Before they got into general use, Edward's elder sister 
Mary, a devout Catholic and papist, came to the throne, 
and a reaction took place, resulting in the temporary re- 
establishment of the old system and the bitter persecution 
of the adherents of the new regime. 

Mary was succeeded in 1558 by her half-sister Elizabeth, 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, the necessities of whose position 
required her to repudiate the authority of the Pope, and 
to maintain the royal supremacy and the independence 
of the English Church. It was impossible, even had it 
been desired, to restore the condition of things that ex- 
isted in the later years of Henry vm. Protestantism had 
grown so strong in the country at large that it was neces- 
sary to give the English establishment a far more Protestant 
character than Henry would have approved. It is true 
that both Elizabeth and her government were more con- 
servative than Edward's Council of Regency, and the 
Protestantising process was not carried so far as it doubt- 
less would have been had Edward remained longer on the 
' throne. Still, practically all that was accomplished under 
Edward was ratified under Elizabeth, and in polity, 
worship, and doctrine, the English Church was givrai the 
general character which it has borne ever since. Episco- 
pacy was retained. The Prayer Book was re-issued with 
some minor changes, its use was made obligatory in aD 
churches, and worship by any other form was prohibited.* 
The forty-two articles were revised and reduced to 
thirty-nine, and assent to them was reqtured of all clergy- 
men.' 

1 The forty-two articles receired E<1ward*8 lignature in June 1653 tnd ke 
died the foliowiog month. On the articles see Hardwick's Hittoiy tfik§ 
Ariidea of Religion, revised edition, 1859. 

* Bt the Act of Uniformity of 1559, g^ren by Gee and Hardy, p. 48S if. 

* Tne thirty-nine articles were approved by ConTOoation in 1568. mi 
istned by royal authoritv without the twenty-ninth article on the eating of 
Christ's body by the wicked. In 1571 Parliament passed the SnbscripMi 
Act by which the articles, with the twentv-nintn restored, wece Bais 
permanently binding (see Qee and Hardy, p. 477). 
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The Thirty-Nine Articles in which the theology of the -^ 
English Reformation received final expression, were simply 
a revision of the forty-two of Edward, and represented 
the same general type of doctrine. There was no inde- 
pendent theological thinking in England during the period 
of the Reformation. The leaders of the English move- 
ment were largely engrossed in matters of government 
and worship. There was indeed no important theologian 
among them. In doctrinal matters they followed the^ 
Continental reformers, emphasising the positions common 
to all of them, and minimising the matters in which the 
Lutheran and Reformed theologians disagreed. They^ 
adopted the common Augustinian platform, upon which 
Luther, as well as Zwingli and Calvin, stood, and the 
common doctrine of justification by faith. They were 
Calvimstic rather than Lutheran in their view of the 
Lord's Supper, perhaps in part because Bucer spent the 
last three years of his life as a professor at Cambridge, 
during the reign of Edward vi., and came into close 
relation with the Protestant leaders of the day. On the 
other hand, it was the more conservative Lutheran 
rather than the more radical Reformed idea of the 
authority of the Church that finally prevailed. As a ^ 
result, the English Reformation bore a less advanced 
character than the Swiss. Moreover, the theory of the 
relation of Church and State was Luther's rather than 
Calvin's. The supreme authority of the civil power -^ 
in ecclesiastical affairs was established permanently, 
not, to be sure, as a result of Luther's teaching, 
but as a natural consequence of the situation under 
Henry vin. 

The forty-two articles of Edward, which were in the 
main reproduced in the thirty-nine of Elizabeth, were i 
based upon the Augsburg Confession of 1530, through the ] • 
medium of fifteen articles drawn up in 1538 by a com- 
mittee of German and English theologians, but not 
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published. In the revision under Elizabeth, use wm also 
made of the Wiirttemberg Confession of 1552, framed by 
Brentius and other Lutheran theologians for presentation 
to the Council of Trent. Both the Augsburg and Wurttem- 
berg confessions were purposely made as conservative 
and oonciliatory as possible, their aim being to show 
Protestantism in the most favourable light. The English 
articles bear in part the same general stamp, but there is 
more evangelicalism in them, and they are explicit and 
outspoken on some subjects not touched in the two German 
confessions. In general, it may be said that they were 
intended to be a reasonably complete statement of the 
Protestant faith as accepted by the Continental churches, 
and interpreted in England, that they are genuinely 
Protestant, but emphasise, like the Augsburg Confession, 
the common Catholic faith, and warn against Protestant 
radicalism, that they are Augustinian, but moderately so, 
and that they belong exclusively to neither the Lutheran 
nor Reformed wing of Protestantism, except in the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, where the Calvinistic view is stated 
without repudiating the Lutheran opinion. The state- 
ments conoeming the rule of faith, which are not found 
in the Augsburg Confession, also show Reformed influence, 
as does the careful and Judicious article on predestination, 
which is likewise lacking in the earlier creed. Finally, 
it is to be noticed that the articles are eminently practical, 
not speculative in interest, and guard carefully against 
practical radicalism, particularly antinomianism. On 
the whole, they constitute one of the very best symbolfl 
of the Reformation, and, at the time they were framed, 
were admirably adapted for a State church, in whidh it was 
necessary to comprehend as many divergent views aa 
possible. There would have been no serious Ptotestant 
nonconformity in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries on the ground of the articles alone, lliey 
slated the common platform so sanely and moderately 
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that most Protestants could find no particular fault with 
them.* 

It was during the reign of Elizabeth that the Poritan 
controversy began to distract the English church. [From ^*^ 
the beginning of the Reformation there were two divergent 
opinions as to the proper attitude toward the old system. 
Some believed that only by complete repudiation of 
traditional forms and ceremonies could Protestantism 
permanently mainteun itself, while others dreaded the 
unsettling effects of too radical a change. The former 
maintained that nothing should be allowed in doctrine, 
worship, or polity which was not approved by Scripture 
or fairly deducible therefrom. The latter, while rldoognis- 
ing the binding authority of the Bible in the matter of 
doctrine, held that in worship and polity the Church had 
the right to determine its own conduct provided it did not 
contradict Scriptural teaching. The latter was Luther's^ 
principle, the former Zwingli's and Calvin's. In England 
the more conservative position prevailed in the beginning, 
but there were not wanting representatives of the other 
view, and already in the reign of Edward vi. they began 
to cause trouble. Under Elizabeth the controversy 
waxed warm. It was originally confined for the most 
part to the sphere of worship, and had to do with forms, 
ceremonies and vestments, but gradually it involved 
the whole question of the nature and government of the 
Church and its relation to the State. In the first of the 
Admonitions to Parliament (1572), which was written by 
Field and Wilcox, and constituted one of the most im- 
portant Puritan manifestoes of the day, although there was 
a discussion of forms of worship and clerical vestments, 
it was said, 'Neither is the controversy between them 

1 Compare for instance the remark on the last page of the first of the 
famous Pnritan Admonitions to Parliament of the year 1572: 'For the 
articles, concerning the substance of doctrine, using a godly interpretation in 
a point or two, which are either too sparclv or else too darklr set dowa, we 
were and are ready aocoidlng to duty to suosoribe uato tkem. 
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and us as for a cap, a tippet, or a surplice, but for greal 
matters concerning a true ministry and regiment of the 
Church according to the Word. Which things once estab- 
lished, the others melt away of themselves.' And in the 
second Admonition of the same year from the pen of 
Thomas Cartwright, the polity of the Church was made 
the principal subject of discussion. In this document 
prelacy was attacked, and presbyterianism declared to 
be the only lawful government because taught in the 
Scriptures, the independence of the Church was asserted, 
and its subjection to the State rejected in good Calvinistic 
fashion. Strict ecclesiastical discipline was also insisted 
upon in the spirit of Calvin. The same general position 
appears in a work by Wfdter Travers, published in 1574, 
under the title A Full and Plain DeclarcUion of Ecdesiastieal 
Discipline out of the Word of Ood, and of the Declining of the 
Church of England from the aame.^ 

The classical defence of the established Anglican position 
against the attacks of the Puritans is found in Richard 
Hooker's great work on Ecclesiastical Polity .^ In opposi- 
tion to the Puritan insistence upon the Scriptures as tlie 
sole rule of conduct, Hooker maintains that the Bible, 
the tradition of the Church, and the human reason all have 
their places in determining what is right, both for the 
individual and for the Church. * For whereas God hath 
left sundry kinds of laws unto men, and by all those laws 

> This became the recognised text-book of puritanism. It was written ia 
Latin and issued by Cartwright in an English translation. In the same 
oonnection may be mentioned a brief book of disoipline drawn up about 1580 



the effort to reform the English Church from within, and to make it Presby. 
terian in goyemment and discipline. An Banish translation of it was found 
among Cartwright's papers and published in 1644 (reprinted in the aDpendiz 
of Briggs's American FreAyterianiam), The Latin original has finally comm 
to light, and is given in Paget's Introduetum to the Fifth Book afBookm^o 
JBcclesiastical PaUy (1899). 

s The first four books were published in 15M, the fifth and longest in 1897. 
the sixth, seyenth, and eighth after the author's death, fh>m notes found 
among his papers. The suth book, as it stands, has no relation to tlM 
Puritan eontrorersy, in spite of its title, and should not oonstitute a port «l 
tkt £ceU$iattical PUUy, 
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the actions of men are m some sort directed ; they hold 
that one only law, the Scripture, must be the rule to 
direct in all things, even so far as to the taking up of a rush 
or straw, about which point there should not need any 
question to grow, and that which is grown might presently 
end, if they did but yield to these two restraints. The 
first is, not to extend the actions whereof they speak so 
low as that instance doth import of taking up a straw, 
but rather keep themselves at the least within the compass 
of moral actions, actions which have in them vice or 
virtue. The second, not to exact at our hands for every 
action the knowledge of some place of Scripture out of 
which we stand bound to deduce it, as by divers testi- 
monies they seek to enforce; but rather as the truth ( 
iBp 80 to acknowledge, that it sufficeth if such action! 
be framed according to the law of reason' (Book n., i 
Introduction). 

In matters of faith. Hooker held that the Bible alone v^ 
should be followed, but in the sphere of polity and worship 
the Church might adopt such forms as she pleased, and 
might change them when she saw fit, provided she did 
not contradict the principles of religion laid down in 
Scripture.* 

In discussing the details of the Anglican system which 
were criticised by the Puritans, Hooker maintained that 
the question in every case is not whether the particular 
forms and ceremonies are ot Popish origin, but whether ) 
they are bad in themselves. Even if they cannot be shown 
to be positively good and useful, if they are not injurious, 
they should be retained. Moreover, even harmful things ' 
should be kept if not too harmful, for the evil of changing 
the established order may prove greater thdn^ the evil 
evolved in retaining the thing complained of.* 

^Dm seventh book contains an elaborate defence of 

1 Cf. bk. m. ohaps. jiL and z. ; tad bk. T. ohap* fitt. 
S Bk. IT. ohftp. ziT. 
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episcopacy on the basis of the Bible and the tradition of 
the CSiurch. In the first chapter it is said, * A thousand 
five hundred years and upward the church of Christ hath 
now continued under the sacred regiment of bishops. 
Neither for so long hath CShristianity been ever planted 
in any kingdom throughout the world, but with this kind 
of government alone; which to have been ordained of 
God, I am for mine own part even as resolutely persuaded 
as that any other kind of government in the world what- 
soever is of God/ But the book must be read in the light 
of Hooker's general position touching the authority of 
the Church to fix and to alter its government and worshq), 
and particularly in the light of such a passage as the follow- 
ing from the third book : * If therefore we did seek to 
maintedn that which most advantageth our own cause, 
the very best way for us and the strongest against them 
were to hold even as they do that in Scripture there must 
needs be found some particular form of Church polity 
which God hath instituted, and which for that very cause 
belongeth to all churches, to all times. But with any such 
partial eye to respect ourselves, and by cunning to make 
those things seem the truest which are the fittest to serve 
our purpose, is a thing which we neither like nor mean to 
follow ' (chap. X.). 

The eighth book is a defence of the royal supremacy on 
the ground that the Church of England is a national 
institution to which every Englishman belongs, and there- 
fore is subject to the same^uthorities which the nation 
as a whole is subject to* [The work constitutes an ad- 
mirable presentation of the Anglican point of view, and 
rises far above the level of contemporary oontrovenQr in 
loftiness of style, breadth of outlook, kindliness of temper, 
general moderation and avoidance of all extremes. In its 
emphasis onjhe dignify of human reason, in its insist^ice 
I on the authority of tradition, Imd^Sl its recognition of the 
value of rites and ceremonies, and of the importance of 
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uniformity of worship and order and propriety in the 
services, it is representative in ^ highest degree of the 
best type of historic AnglicanismTj 

The Presb3rterian principles of Cartwright were not ^ 
shared by all the Puritans, but they became increasingly 
common, and as time passed the controversy was more 
and more confined to questions of polity and discipline. 
Doctrine, too, became involved as the Pcuitans, in opposi- '^ 
tion to the growing Arminianism of their opponents, 
emphasised a high and rigid Calvinism. When they gained 
control of the government under the Commonwealth, they 
immediately undertook to put their principles into practice 
and to reform the Church in accordance with their long- 
cherished ideas. The Westminster standards (1645 ff.) 
were for a short time the official standards of the English 
Church. They represented an extreme Calvinism in 
theology, Presbyterianism in polity (though without the ,^ 
assertion of its exclusive divine right), and Puritanism in 
worship. With the Restoration in 1660 the old Anglican v 
order was re-established, and Puritanism was again pro- 
scribed, and since the Revolution of 1688 it has existed 
only in the form of legalised dissent. 

In Scotland, meanwhile, under the leadership of «J^bn*^ 
Ejiox, Calvinism in doctrine, Presbyterianism in polity, 
anct Puritanism in worship were permanently stamped 
upon the Protestantism of the country,^ and in 1690, after 
the English revolution, the Westminster standards were 
made binding by law upon the Scottish Church. 

As already seen, the great Puritan leaders of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries desired to 
reform the English Church from within. They had no 
quarrel with the idea of a natiomd church, though they 
would make it independent of St^e control. But there 

1 Sm the first SeoMdi OmfMsion of 16(S0, the First Book of DdeMiiieol 
the Mm« jear, and th« GeneTan Book ^f OommMm Order of liSt, wludi wm 
ssed alfto in Seotland. 
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were others who repudiated the idea altogether, and with* 
drew from the establishment and undertook to form 

y independent churches of their own. The most important 

of these were the early Independents or Congregationalists, 

whose principles were first set forth by Robert Brow ne in 

a number of remarkable tracts.^ 

I Browne's theory of the Church was tibat of the Conti- 

^[nental Anabaptists. The Church is a community of 
saints constituted by a voluntary covenanft taken by 
Christian believers with God and with each other. It must 
keep itself free from all outside control, must be indepen- 
dent of the State, and must be preserved from impurity 
by the exercise of the strictest discipline. Browne was 
apparently moved originally by the desire, not to frame a 

I novel ecclesiastical polity, but to promote the spiritoal 
ilfe of believers. To this end it seemed to him necessary 
that they should separate from their ungodfy feDow- 

: members of the Established Church, and should have 
communion and worship only with the truly regenerate. 
It was impossible, he believed, to make the Cfl^uroh ctf 
England a really spiritual institution, including as it did 
all baptized persons, and the course of his feUow-Poritans 
in looking for its reformation to the civil government, 
and waiting until their principles found acceptance in 

^ Parliament, seemed to him futUe. He adopted the Ana- 
baptist principle of the complete separation of Churdh 
and State, and advocated the Reformation of the Church 
* without tanying for any,' to quote from the title of one 
of his most famous tracts; or in other words, the formatioo 
of a new church, or new churches, composed whol^ of 

^ Th« most importont of hia traoU are 'A Book whioh Showeth tko LIfi 
and Manners of aU True Christians' (1582), 'A Treatise of Befonatkm 
Without Tarrving for Any* (1582), *A Treatise upon the Twenty-third of 
Matthew ' (1582), and < A Tme and Short Declaration both of the nthering 
and joining together of certain Persons, and also of the L a m e n ta bl e Breacb 
and Dirision which fell among Them' (15881) On Browne see eepedallj 
Dezter's Chn^rMotionalum <if the Latt Three wtmdired Yean em mm im He 
LiUmbmre^ and Burrage's The Trm ^Ufy^RAmi Bromu (Oxford, 1M6). 
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trae belieyef.*8, and patterned in all matters strictly after 
the word of God. 

Browne's position touching the relation of Chnroh and 
State is set forth in such passages as the following : — * My 
kingdom, saith Christ, is not of this world, and they would 
shift in both bishops and magistrates into his spiritual 
throne to make it of this world ; yea to stay the church 
government on them, is not only to shift but to thrust 
them before Christ. Tet under him in his spiritual 
kingdom are (1 Cor. xii.) first Apostles; secondly Pro- 
phets ; thirdly teachers, etc. Also helpers and spiritual 
guides: But they put the magistrates first, which in 
a commonwealth indeed are first, and above the preachers, 
yet have they no ecclesiastical authority at all, but 
only as any other Christians, if so be they be Christians.' ^ 
* We know that Moses might reform, and the Judges and 
kings which followed him, and so may our Magistrates : 
yea they may reform the Church and command things 
expedient for the same. Yet may they do nothing con- 
cerning the Church, but only civilly, and as civil Magis- 
trates, that is, they have not that authority over the 
Church, as to be Prophets or Priests, or spiritual Kings, 
as they are Magistrates over the same : but only to rule 
the commonwealth in all outward Justice, to maintain the 
right welfare and honour thereof, with outward power, 
bodily punishment, and civil forcing of men. And 
therefore also because the Church is in a commonwealth 
it is of their charge : that is concerning the outward 
provision and outward Justice, they are to look to it, but 
to compel religion, to plant churches by power, and to 
force a submission to ecclesiastical government by laws and 
penalties belongeth not to them, as is proved before, 
neither yet to the Church.' * 

1 * Beformtttion without TAirying for Any ' ; reprint in ' Old Sonth Leaikft,* 
No. 100, p. 4. 

s /M. p. 18. Browne's attitude in this mtttsr seems oleer, but in Mi 
•rticle OB^Brownism' In Hastings's Emqfdopmdim o^ Rdigim ami JEMies, 
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In Browne's theory of the CSmroh the primitiye idea 
of it as a community called out of » and set apart from, the 
world, came to extremest expression. Nowhere else in 
history has it been more consciously held and consistently 
realised. The Church is a company of saints, and its 
purpose is not the salvation of the world, or the transforma- 
tion of the world into the Kingdom of Qod, but the 
communion of its members with God and with each other, 
and their growth in grace. The Church exists primarily 
for common worship and mutual edification. Not 



Powioke uj§, rttferring to Browne : * But on the Continent he hed been moce 
than enticipAted by the Anabaptists ; for, in one respect at least, his plea, as 
compared with theirs, presents a remarkable limitation, Tis. that he seems to 
permit, if not to oblige the Prince— after the examples of '* the good kings of 
Jnda"— not indeed to ** force the people by laws or by power to reeeiTe the 
(true) chnrch goremment/' but yet, when once they had recelTed it, to keep 
them to it, and eren to "put them to death'* if '<then they feU away.*^' 
The whole passage from which Powicke quotes mns as follows :— *The Lm's 
kingdom is not by force, neither by an army or strength (Zadh. iT.,Hoeea iLL 
as be the kingdoms of tnis world. Neither durst Moses nor any of the good 
kings of Juda force the people by law or by power to leoeiTe the church 
goremment, but after they receiyed it, if then tney fell away, and sought not 
the Lord, they might put them to death. For the oorenant was first made, 
as it is written (2 Chron. xfX they made a coTcnant to seek the Lord God of 
their fathers, with all their heart, and with all their souL And then foUow 
the next words which are to be understood of them which made the coTenaBt. 
for of them which so sware unto the Lord, whosoerer did not seek the Lord 
Qod of Israel, should be shun, whether he were small or greatL man or 
woman. And therefore did the whole oongregation of Israel gatner them 
together, to war against the children of Beuoen and Oad, because tbev 
seemed to forsake the ooyenant (Joshua zxiL). Tet would not Hesekiah 
fight against Israel, though they laughed him to scorn and moeked at his 
doings (2 Ohron. zzz.), for they had not reoeired the ooTonant, but their 
forefatherS| and they were now called to the ooyenant again, which the 
Lord had disannullea with their forefathers ; as it is written (2 Chroo. xr.). 
that for a long season Israel had been without Uie true God, and without 
priest to teach, and without law ' (p. 10 ff. ). 

Moses' action was eyidently justified according to Browne, not besames. 
in general, magistrates haye power to compel religious oonformity, b«t 
because the people in this case had taken a ooyenant and he had the i^t to 
require fulfilment of it, tiie breaking of the ooyenant being properly a erioM 
cognisable by the authorities. Moreoyer, Browne claimed that the Jewish 
commonwealth could not be made u model for England in the matter ^a 
oonneotion between Church and State. 'But if &chariah or Hasgai had 
tarried, it proyeth not that we must tarry for our magistrates. For both 
Jehoshua the high priest, and Zerubbabel the Prince, were figures of the U^ 
prietthood and princedom of Christ, and also had an ecdesiastiMl | 
' ovw tha thufch which ow magistrates haya aot' (p, IS^ 
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monasticism was in principle less regardful of the welfare 
of the world at large than those who held this theory. 
In it the old Jewish idea of election as a privilege rather 
than a responsibility found its most consistent utterance, 
and religious exclusiveness of an extreme type was the 
result. It is true that Browne and the early Congr^ation- 
alists, like the Anabaptists in general, did not deny the 
salvation of men outside of their particular communions ; 
indeed, church membership was not necessary to salvation 
except as it was a part of the Christian's duty which he 
could not with impunity neglect. But only such pure 
communities as they were standing for could be regarded 
as genuine churches, and hence the obligation of every 
true Christian was to connect himself with one of them. 
The consequence was an exclusiveness in effect as com-^ 
plete as if they had denied salvation to any but themselves. 
Consistently with this theory of the Church, Browne 
followed the Anabaptists in insisting upon strict disci plin e. 
Here he was at one with Calvin and the Puritans in general. 
One of the chief criticisms passed upon the English estab- 
lishment by the Puritans was its neglect of discipline, and 
the consequent presence within it of a multitude of un- 
worthy members. But Browne went even further than 
they, and insisted on excluding many whom they would 
have allowed to remain within the Church ; and the differ- 
ence was not merely one of degree, but of underlying theory. 
If the Church be a State institution, and all baptized 
citizens belong to it, as Browne's Puritan contemporaries 
commonly agreed, then the test to be applied to church 
members is of a different kind from Browne's test. Open 
and flagrant immorality, scandalous living of any kind, 
might fairly lead to excommunication, but more than this 
could hardly be demanded. But where the Church is 
supposed to be composed only of the truly r^enerate, 
any valid evidence of the lack of a new birth must 
in conastenoy mean exclusion from membership. There 
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might be differences of opinion as to the way in which this 
principle should be applied in particular cases, as there 
actually were, both among the Anabaptists and the early 
Independents, but the principle itself is clear enough, and 
differs radically from the common Puritan and Anglican 
position. 

Another Anabaptist tenet adopted by Browne, and made 
one of the fundamental planks of Congr^ationalism, was 
^ the independence of the local church. According to 
Browne, ^XThristians are a company or number of believers 
who, by a willing covenant, made with their God, are under 
the government of God and Christ, and keep his laws in 
one holy communion.' And throughout his Book which 
Shotoeth the Life and Manners of aU true Christians^ firom 

I which this quotation is taken, the independence and 
autonomy of the local church are assumed. Indeed, on 
Browne's theory of the CSiurch as constituted by a volun- 
tary covenant taken by Christian men with God and with 
each other, anything else than independency was im- 
possible. According to this theory, the Church can be 
nothing but a local company of Christians, who enter into 
covenant and carry on their Christian life and work to- 

.gether. It is not the only church; wherever the truly 
regenerate thus enter into covenant, there is a true church, 

,and hence there are many churches of Christ, each pos- 

! sessed of all the rights and privileges and powers of such an 

j institution. 

\ Still another feature of Anabaptism which was taken 
over and made their own by Browne and the early Inde- 
/ pendents was the democratic. organisation of the Church. 
Ecclesiastical officers are not self-appointed norln^Q§ed 
upon the Church from without, but are chosen by the 
congregation itself, and are responsible to their brethren, 
and may at any time be deposed by them. They do not 
constitute a special clerical class possessed of jnalifafiahle 
rights and independent of the people. 
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In even aharper contrast with traditional theory was the ^ 
principle that the ordingttion as well as the appointment 
of its pastors, teachers^ and other ofScers lay in the hands 
of the congregation. Ordination is not a sacrament, and 
does not convey grace, nor does it create a special minis- 
terial class. It is simply the recognition of a man's divine 
gift to teach or rule, and of his choice by the congregation 
to exercise that gift within its bounds. In this the Beforma- >^ 
tion principle of the priesthood of all believers, and of 
their direct access to God in Christ without any human 
intermediary, found clear and consistent exhibition, as it 
did not in the churches of Luther, Calvin, and the other 
great Reformers. 

In all the matters referred to, Browne and his early 
followers agreed with the Anabaptists, whose principles 
they had largely adopted. But there was one important^ 
difference. According to the Anabaptists, infant baptism 
is no baptism; only true believers are to be baptized, 
and their baptism constitutes the pledge of their Christian 
discipleship and their covenant with God, which makes 
them members of His Church. Browne, on the other ^ 
hand, retained infant baptism. In his Book which SJunveth 
the IjifelcmSllIcmnera of aU true Christiana, apparently 
with (lie Anabaptist position distinctly in mind, he says : 
*The children of the faithful, though they be infants, 
are to be offered to God and to the church that they may 
be baptized. Also those in&nts or children which are 
of the household of the faithful and under their full power.' 
The ceremony evidently meant primarily that believers 
took a pledge to bring up all those dependent on them 
in the admonition of the Lord. It thus lost all sacra- 
mental character, and its retention was not inconsistent 
either with fundamental Protestant principles or with 
Browne's own theory of the Church. But the continu- 
ance of the practice made it necessary to lay greater stresfi 
than the Anabaptists did upon the covenant whereby 
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^ believerg bound themselyes together in a chnroh. They 
did not become chnroh members by baptism, as the Ana- 
baptists held, they were baptized long before tiiey believed, 
I and the CSinrch was composed only of believers. A 
farther and independent step was, ttierefore, necessary 
to make them its members. Unless baptized believers 
^ entered into volmitary covenant with each other and with 
Qod — a covenant not involved in baptism, and entirely 
detached from it — ^there was no church, though there 
might be true believers. Thus the covenant idea becam e 
more controlling than in Anabaptism, and may be regarded 
as the most distinctive element in the Ccmgregational 
theory of the Church. By it the Giuroh is made more 
emphatically tiian ever before a company of men volun- 
tarify bound to one another as well as to God. This 
sqmration of baptism from the covenant brought out with 
greater clearness than ever the fundamental difference 
between the traditional doctrine of the CSiuroh, both 
. Catholic and Protestant, and the theory of the Separatists, 
j To the former the Church is first, and the believer second; 
only in the Church is salvation to be found. To the 
latter, on the contrary, and even more clearly and emphati- 
cally to Browne than to the Anabaptists that preceded him, 
(the believer is first, and the Church second, for the Church 
is nothing else than a community or assembly of those 
already saints. 

The retention of infont baptism by Browne was pro> 

ductive of much confusion among his followers. It led 

almost inevitably to the notion tibat baptized infants are 

in some sense members of the Church, a notion quite in- 

eonsistent with his fundamental theory. As a consequence^ 

some of his followers, feeling the difficulty, followed the 

I Anabaptists in rejecting infant baptism, and united to 

I form a separate organisation, which became the pareni 

I ohuroh of T^lish Baptists. Among them fhe"c^p#- 

I gatkmal principle (j the strictly voluntary charmoter of 
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ihe CSiurch has been kept alive more generally than among | 
those who bear the name of Congregationalists. \ 

At another important point many of Browne's early 
followers diiSered both with him and with tike Anabaptists. 
Instead of insisting upon the complete separation of 
Church and State, they approved a certain degree of 
connection between them. In the London-Amsterdam 
Confession of 1606, it is said ' That it is the office and duly 
of princes and magistrates, who, by the ordinance of Qod, 
are supreme governors under him over all persons and 
causes within their realms and dominions, to suppress and 
root out by Uieir authority all false ministries, voluntary 
religions and counterfeit worship of God. • . . And on 
the other hand to establish and maintain by their laws 
every part of Qod's word, his pure religion and true 
ministry, to cheridi and protect all such as are careful to 
worship Qod according to his word, and to lead a godly 
life in all peace and loyalty; yea to enforce all their 
subjects, whether ecclesiastical or civil, to do their duties 
to Qod and men, protecting and maintaining the good, 
punishing and restraining the evil, according as God hath 
oommanded, whose lieutenants they are here on earth.' ^ 

Under the Commonwealth the Independents advocated ^ 
a degree of rdigious liberty far greater than most believed 
in, but by no means complete^ as the following passage 
from the famous Savoy declai»tion_qM658abundantfy 
shows : — * Although the magistrate is boundTo encourage, 
promote, and protect the professor and profession of the 
gospel, and to manage and order civil administrations in 
a due subserviency to the interest of Christ in the world, 
and to that end to take care that men of corrupt minds 
and conversations do not licentiously publish and divulge 
blasphemy and errors in their own nature, subverting 
the faith, and inevitably destroying the souls of them that 
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receive them ; yet in such diff^ences about the doctrines 
of the gospel, or ways of the worship of God, as may befall 
men exercising a good conscience, manifesting it in their 
conversation, and holding the foundation, not disturbing 
others in their ways or worship that differ from them ; 
there is no warrant for the magistrate under the gospel 
to abridge them of Uieir liberty.' ^ In New England even 
so large a measure of liberty as this was not granted in the 
early days to those who were of a, different mind from the 
authorities in religious matters./Evidently the difference 
between these Independents on the one side, and Calvin 
and the Puritans in general on the other, was at this point 
simply a matter of degree. All believed in some connection 
between Church and State, but the Independents reduced 
it to lower terms than Calvin and most of the Puritans. 
In recognising the possibility of any connection whatever 
they were quite untrue to the underlying principle upon 
which their theory of the Church rested, and their in- 
consistency did much to obscure and hinder its influence, 
opening the way to the dominance of another and total^ 
different theory of the Church. 

On the other hand, many of the early English Baptlsto, 
apparently under the influence of ^e Anabaptists of 
Holland, whose theory of baptism they adopted, were 
thoroughgoing in their assertion of the principle of religious 
liberty, and of the complete separation of Church and 
State, showing again their greater consistency with the 
underlying Congr^ational theory of the Churdi.* 

At the opposite pole from t^e Independents in their 
doctrine of the Church were the representatives of the 
High Church party, which took its rise b^ore the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, and was very strong during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century. 

> OlMp. zziT. 1 8 ; quoted firom Walker, ibid, p. 898. 
• See the 'Traott mi Liberty of OooBoienoe and Peneentton, 1814-1661 *| 
•dited for the HanMid-KnollTs Society by &. B. UnderhiU (LondoB, 1816^ 
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Hookei , ai we have seen, while maintaining that episco- 
pacy was the primitive form of Church government, did 
not make it necessary to the being of the Church. But in 
opposition to the narrow Presbyterianism of Cartwright 
and his Puritan associates, the tendency arose to claim 
the same sort of exclusive divine right for episcopacy, and ^ 
thus to fight fire with fire. The result was the rapid 
spread of the traditional Catholic theory of the Church 
and the rejection of the distinction between the visible I 
and the invisible Church, \^ich the early English divines ( 
had shared with the Continental Reformers. In Hammond's 
TriKiioal CcUechism (1644), it is said that the * Church is 
a society of believers under bishops and pastors, succeeding 
those on whom the Holy Ghost came down, and (by 
receiving ordination of those that had that power before 
them, that is of the bishops of the church, the continued 
successors of the Apostles) lawfully called to these offices ' 
(p. 329). 

Perhaps as good and elaborate a statement of the High 
Church position a« is to be found an3rwhere is given by 
Herbert Thomdike in his RighU of the Church in a Christian 
State, his Latos of the Church, his Just Weights and Measures, 
and other works. According to him establishment by 
the apostles and control by the bishops, their successors, 
are necessary to the very being of the true Church, without 
which salvation is quite impossible. Baptism itself is not 
effectual to salvation unless administered within the unity 
of this Church. To suppose that Christians can Join to- ^ 
gether to form a true church is preposterous ; there can 
be no true church except this apostolic episcopal church, 
into which Christians must enter and within which they 
must remain if they would be saved.^ 

This church has alone the right to interpret the word 
of Grod, for only to it have the apostles entrusted the 
deposit of truth, whose acceptance is necessary to salva- 

1 Thorndike's Works, toI. ii. p. S86 C 
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tton.^ It is always visible, and its indispensable marks, 
in addition to apostolic succession, which is inTariabty 
necessary, are not only the word and the sacraments, bat 
* that preaching of the word and that ministering of the 
sacraments which the tradition of the whole church con- 
firmeth the sense of the Scriptures to intend.'* 
rl This, of course, is the genuine Catholic theory of the 
Church and differs from the Roman Catholic onty in re- 
jecting the papacy. The rejection of the papacy and 
separation from the Church of Rome were Justified by 
Thomdike, as by his fellow-apologists for Anglicanism, 
by the departure of Rome from the true doctrine of the 
apostles as interpreted by the universal Church of the first 
six centuries.' Presbyterian and Independent bodies are 
not the true Church, because they lack apostolic succes- 
sion.^ The Roman Catholic body, on the other hand, is 
a true and Catholic church, within which salvation may be 
obtained; but at the same time it is corrupt, and its 
abuses are so great that salvation is made difficult, and 
the Church of England's separation from it is therefore 
abtmdantly Justified.^ 

This genuinely Catholic but non-papal theory was 
maintained by many churchmen of the seventeenth century, 
and has continued ever since the theory of the High Chuidi 
parly within the Anglican communion, 

> Thorndikt'f Worki, toI. ii. p. 110 fL 

• Ibid. Yol. It. p. 895 ; of. p. 906 md ?oL ▼• pw ISH 

• Ibid, vol iT. pp. 899, 48«. 
« Ibid. ToL V. p. 71 n. 

• Ibid. fvO. if . p. 010 & I fsL V. pw SBO & 
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CHAPTER Vm 

PBOTESTAKT SCHOLASTICISM 

Upon the creative period of the Reformation there foHowed 
a period of formulation in the sphere of theology. It was 
the common conviction of Protestant theologians that one 
of the most important results of tiie Reformation, many 
said its most important result, was tiie purification of 
Christian doctrine. Protestantism, it was claimed, main- 
tained the true Catholic faith from which the Roman 
Church had wandered. To restore this true faith and to 
purge it of all error was widely regarded as the Protestant 
theologian's supreme duty. 

As remarked in a previous chapter, t^ foundy.tioiis o f 
Protestant scholasticism were laid l^ y Philip "M^aio^^^^- 
thon. Hi s idea of the Church as a school for t he tfflffb^^g 
o f soimd doctrine , his rgfi flgnition of reason and revelatio n 
a s the two sources for a toow led ge nf religinnw tn^th, and 
h is own la bours in the field of dogmatift theolngy. aJI 
AniifanhnfiiH fn fliA riflA jltiH ffpff>fMi ftf flfthnlAnfa'fiiflm wifViin 
fhft T.nfliftiiLTi nhwrnVi, AnA^ the mmilar view^ yq H lalvwirg 
of his younger contemnoraryy Caly in^ i^\A fht^ aajnts far flKn 
^^fl^^^ r»>inrAl^fiP Duriug the early years of the Re- 
formation there was too much work of a practical character 
to be done in spreading evangelical principles, and in 
laying the foundations of Protestantism to leave much 
time or leisure for strictiy theological work. But when 
the Protestant State churches of Grermany were once 
firmly established, and the Reformation heid gained a 
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permanent footing in Switzerland, the labour of ^stematifl- 
ing Protestant theology was taken up by many hands. 
The latter part of the sixteenth century and the major 
part of the seventeenth constituted the great theological 
period of Protestantism upon the Continent, both Lutheran 
and Reformed — the period of Protestant scholasticism in 
a pre-eminent degree. 

The theological conception of the new movement led 
naturally to serious and long-cpntinued controversy. If 
the great purpose of the Reformation was to restore sound 
doctrine, it became of cardinal importance to discov^ 
and conserve such doctrine in all its parts. To allow error 
to prevail was to defeat the end for which Protestantism 
existed. Already before the death of Luther diver- 
gencies had appeared between his own and Melanchthon's 
interpretations of certain^ elements of the traditional 
faith. The seeds of controversy were thus sown at an 
early day, and while the disagreements were often from a 
practical point of view of little consequence, they had 
large theological implications, and it was impossible under 
the circumstances to overlook them. Into the details 
of the numerous controversies which distracted both 
wings of Protestantism it is out of the question to enter 
here. The Lutheran churches suffered from them more 
than the Reformed. The theology of the latter was based 
upon one great controlling principle to a degree not true 
' of the former. Luther's conception of saving faith had 
tremendous practical value, both religious and ethical, 
but as an effective principle of organisation in dogmatic 
theology it did not compare with Calvin's conception 
of the omnipotent will of Cod. It was widely interpreted 
indeed to mean the acceptance of sound doctrine, and thus 
had only preliminary and formal value for theology. 
Moreover, the Reformed churches had, in Calvin's Instiiutes, 
a system of dogmatics unmatched in the other camp, 
and in Calvin himself a leader who divided his aatfaority 
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with no other, while Lutheran theologians looked back to 
two leaders of diverse tendencies. 

MeIanchthon*s disagreements with Luther, and particu- 
larly his conduct in connection with the Leipzig Interim 
of 1548, when he yielded to the Catholics far more than 
most Lutherans thought Justifiable, brought widespread 
hatred upon him, and two parties speedily arose — the 
Philippists, as Melanchthon's supporters were called, and 
the Genuine Lutherans, as his opponents styled themselves. 
Between these parties bitter enmity reigned for some years, 
and its effects were felt for a much longer time. The most 
important controversies in which the two parties aligned 
themselves upon opposite sides were the Synergistic, 
Melanchthon's synergism being set over against Luther's 
doctrine of the bondage of the will and unconditional 
predestination ; and the Ciypto-Calvinistic, in which the 
subject of dispute was the nature of Christ's presence in 
the Lord's Supper, the followers of Melanchthon being 
accused by their opponents of secretly maintaining Calvin's 
doctrine of the eucharist. Other controversies were the 
Antinomian, concerning the place of the law ; the Major- 
istic, concerning the relation of good works to salvation ; 
and the Osiandrian, concerning the nature of Justification.^ 
In these and other less important controversies the align- 
ment of parties was not always identical. 

More than one German prince, and not a few theologians, 
deprecated the constant theological strife and the resulting 
divisions, and many efforts were made to bring about 

1 or all theM controTtroies the Oiiandrian is tht most intereating. 
Oiiander, ont of the greatest Lutheran preachers of the sixteenth eentnry. 
and at the time of his death Professor of Theology at Ktfnigsberg, reproduced 
the genuine Pauline position that the sinner is made righteous (not merely 
deelved so), and that instantaneously, by the indwelling of Christ, who 
becomes Himself the sinner's nghteousness. See his JHsputaiiones dua: 
fma de lege et evwngdio (1549) ; Altera de Justijlcatione (1550) ; his De unieo 
mtdiatw Chriito et jwiifieatumeJUiei (1551); and see M 'Giifert's il jN»to^ 
Age. chap, iii., for this interpretation of Paul. 

Tne position of Osiander found little farour. Its Pauline character was 
•ot recognised then, and has seldom been recognised since, and Oiiander's 
realiigniticance has consequently been generally oyerlo<^ed. 
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reoonoiliation and reunion. Finally^ in 1680, Obiem 
published by the Elector of Saxony the famous Formula 
of Concord, a confession of faith drawn up by representatiTes 
of the Lutheran party, which had succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand in Saxony as well as in the greater part cl 
Germany. The formula did not attempt to reconcile the 
Philippists and the Genuine Lutherans, but only divergent 
views within the ranks of the latter party. In this aim 
it was eminently successful. Its statements were modar- 
ate, and represented, in some cases, a compromise, not 
always consistent, between two divergent opinicms. It 
did not deal with the whole range of theology, but anij 
with such subjects as the following, all of which had been 
matter of controversy : — original sin, free will, the righteous- 
ness of faith, good works, the law and the gospel, the Lord's 
Supper, the person of Christ, His descent into hell, adia- 
phora or indifferent things, and predestination. It asserted 
the supreme authority of the Bible, and the authority in 
a secondary sense, as contaioiiig the proper interpretation 
of the Scriptures, of the three ancient creeds (the Apostles', 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian), the Augsburg Confession, 
Melanchthon's Apology for the Confession, the Smalcald 
Articles, and Luther's two Catechisms. These, with the 
Formula of Concord itself, were published together under 
the title of The Book of Concord} which was widely adopted 
as the official doctrinal standard of the Lutheran churches. 
The Formula of Concord served to compact the conservative 
wing of Lutheranism, and to stereotype its theology. 
Thenceforth the lines were fixed within which orthodox 
theologians moved, and scholasticism developed rapid^. 

lake the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, the laitheran 
theologians had, in the Formida of Concord^ a cloeed 
system. Its acceptance was regarded as neoeesaiy to 

^ For tht text of Tlu Book of Oonoord seo Mneller^i DU g^mMMkm 
BMeher der ovanffelioek-hUkoriteKm Eitreho ; for an Snglisb tmtktSon ••• 
jAoob'f Book of Qoneord, Ob tbt eoalroTtrtiM UadiiiK up to it ••• SeMTi 
CrmiB rf CkrutondowL^ i<ol. t 
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Balvation, because it set forth the trae interpretation of 
the Bible. To depart from it or correct it in any way 
was out of the question. Theological speculation must 
take it for granted, and the duty of the theologian was to 
move always within set bounds, systematising, elucidating, 
and defending truth already fully given and unalterably 
fixed. As in all scholasticism the importance of a particu-* 
lar doctrine came to depend upon its place in the system 
rather than upon its practical relation to life. Truth was 
gained, not from the religious and moral experience of 
individual or church, but by logical deduction from the 
accepted system, and it was tested by its consistency with 
the larger whole. 

There was little new in the scholasticism of the period. ^ 
The theology, in spite of many differraices in detail, was 
very largely that of the Middle Ages. Reason and revelar* 
tion were employed in a similar way, and the method of 
treatment was identical. The reigning philosophy wasi 
still that of Aristotle, as understood by the mediaeval ^ 
schoolmen, and the supernatural realm was conceived in 
the same objective and realistic fashion. Compared with 
that of the Middle Ages, Protestant sdiolasticism was 
much more barren, and at the same time narrower and 
more oppressive. Instead of attempting to cover the ^ 
whole field of human knowledge, and bring science and 
philosophy and politics under the dominion of religion, 
the schoolmen of the seventeenth century confined them- 
selves strictly to the sphere of theology . Of the new science t 
and philosophy that were making headway in the world 
outside they toQk no account. They were not in any 
sense leaders of world-thought as the great mediaeval 
schoolmen were. Moreover, their theology itself, at least 
in many of its details, was that of a sect not of the world- 
church. The FormvJa of Concord was rejected, not only I 
by all Catholics, but by Reformed Protestants, and by many ! 
Lutherans as well. There was also much less freedom and ' 
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room for speculation under its control than in the Middle 
Ages. It was elaborate and exhaustive in its treatment 
of a great variety of topics, while in the Middle Ages the 
official dogmas were few and, for the most part, of a veiy 
general character. It is not surprising that, in spite of 
the immense amount of work done, and the elaborate 
dogmatic systems produced by the Lutheran theologians 
of the seventeenth century, the period, even from a theo- 
Ibgical point of view, was barren and dreary to the last 
degree. Of dogmatics there was plenty, for it was r^arded 
as the principal theological discipline, and completely over- 
shadowed Biblical, historical, and all other studies. But 
it was a dogmatic of the narrowest type, without relation 
to the thought of the world at large, and without effect 
upon the religious and moral life of Christian people. 

The most original part of the theology of the day was the 
doctrine of the Bible, which was worked out more carefully 
and elaborately than ever before.^ In opposition to the 
Catholic dependence upon the authority of tradition, it 
became necessary, in order to guarantee the truth of 
Lutheran theology, to treat the Bible as an external and 
objective standard, possessing independent value of its 
own quite apart from its effect upon the mind and heart 
of the reader. The notion of the tesHtncnium SpirUua 
Sancti as the witness of the Spirit in the heart of ibe 
individual believer was rejected as dangerously subjective. 
The canonicity of a book was proof that its divine char* 
acter had been attested to the Church, and back of thia 
the individual had no right to go. T he same ^m (^ ^ ^" 
^eo pere opercUo theory was attached to the Bible as the 
Catholics at tached to the sacraments. It cam e to be 
view^^ exclusively as a doctrinal GQ<^ ft limfimil nf a. mp^nR 
of grace, and its primary quality was infallibility. The 



i Bee e.g, Q«rbard*i Loci Thtdogici, locus i. ; Oalov'i SyaUma ..^^.^ .^ 
Theoloffieoruin, torn. L o. It. ; Qaenitedt'f Thtoiogui DiamUico-poftm ita 
pari. I. 0. It. 
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Catholic nature of the doctrine, though it waa a doctrine 
peculiar to Ptotestants, is very apparent. 

In their effort to guarantee the absolute infaUibiUiy of ^ 
the Bible scmie of the theologians of the day were carried 
to the furthest possible lengths. The Bible is not in any 
sense a human book ; it is ^bft ^^f^l^^^^ wnrH ni Cl^ m M 
it s par ts, h aving been dictated bv the Holy Spirit to me n 
a cting on? y t^ ftyiy nnenaea. Who the author of this or 
that book might be was of no consequence, and all 
questions as to date and circumstances of composition, 
or as to authenticity and integrity became unimportant 
and irrelevant. Not simply is the Bible as a whole, or 
the truths which it contains, from God, but everyji^bxaae, 
word, and letter. in (r^^f^?Tlg ^yen the vowel points of th e 
t^fthy^y ivffiff^rftf.ift fOTt- Tf. ifi |T)f<Lllih1i>, not alone inJbhe • 
sp here of reliyion and morals, but in history, geograph y, 
ge ology, asfaonomv. and every other field upon which , it 
toycl^^. There can be no inaccuracies and no discrep- 
ancies anywhere, and the most violent hypotheses are 
made in the effort to reconcile and harmonise. Never 
before, indeed, was the harmonising process carried out 
in so great detail, and with so Uttle r^ard to the proba- 
bilities of the case. All notion of historic development 
wafi lost, and all idea of successive stages in the process 
of divine revelation. Th e Bible was treated simply as a 
c oHection of proof texts for the doctrines of Protestan t 
theology., mo re particularly for those contained in t he 
Fo rmula of Conc ord, and o ne part of it was giv ^j the sam e 
weight as any other pa rt. Tbf w^oift ir^tn w^t of t he 
B uMect was o vriori to the last degree . The Bible must 
be an adequate authority, and h^ice it must be absolutely 
infaUible and pertect in all its parts and in all respects. 
Even the quality of divinity was ascribed to it by some,"^ 
and the most crass and magical ideas of its virtue andj 
efficacy became common among the rank and file. 

Another matter in which the scholastic spirit and method 
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1 had large play, and the Lutheran theologians went beyond 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, was the doctrine of the 
1 person of Christ. Luther insisted most earnestly upon the 
^complete union of His divine and human natures, because 
without it His work would be vain and man's redemption 
a delusion. It was not a speculative afifair with him, 
but a thing of profound and immediate reUgious concern. 
A similar interest caused him to lay stress upon the real 
presence of Christ in the eucharist, but in the controversy 
over the matter with Zwingli and others he was led rather 
deeply into metaphysical and theological speculation, 
and into scholastic subtleties quite unlike his usual vein. 
To explain the real presence, he invoked the theory of the 
ubiquity of Christ's body, and to Justify ubiquity the 
theory of the cammuniocUio idiomaium, or the communi- 
cation of the attributes of Christ's divine nature to His 
human nature, imparting to it the qualities of omnipotence, 
oimiiscience, and particularly omnipresence. By the 
Luthera n theologians of the s ixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the subject was discus^, in great detail. What 
was secondary with Luther they made primary, and 
theories which he had appealed to only to Justify ^nd 
explain vital religious values were treated by them as 
independent theologumena detached from all experience. 
Thus viewed, they became AYfif^)1ft^f. mft.fAriA.1 f^r flo^olaft'^ 
discussion, and much was made of them both before and 
after t he adoption of the Formula of Con cord. Whaija. 
the extent of _the^ cammun icatio idiomahim ? Does it 
embrace aJl the„diYm e attributes,~or~ only a part of them ? 
l a ubiquitv to be taken in the sense of omnipresence , or 
on ly multipresen ce ? Is it^Jlbsplute or_iai|y_.jfilative, 

np>t^f^i^ry nr depfti^dftnt nn tba i^ll ? These and Other 

similar questions w€^_eagerh^ discc^^ in conoection 
both wi th Chy i stology and with th e doctr ine of t he 
e ucharist.* ^ Because of their bearing upon the latter, 

1 Ct th« Formula qf Concord, chapa. fiL ind Tiii 
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in fact, they had more than merely speculative importance, 
particularly in the controversy between the Genuine 
Lutherans and the Galvinists and Crypto-Calvinists. It 
is impossible here to enter into the details of these and 
similar discussions. I have referred to them only to 
illustrate the scholastic character of the theology of the 
day and the kind of questions that engaged chief attention. 

In the Reformed churches the conditions were much the y 
same. The theory of the Bible, elaborated by such 
theologians as the older and younger Buxtorf, was to all 
intents and purposes identical with the theory of their 
Lutheran contemporaries, though less magical and material- 
istic.*^ Iq OriftH^^, m ^^^ nfliftr linnH, flift p,ftfnrTpf>H ^ 
thenlopriATigjitnnd ^mmnnl y at the opposite pole from th e 
L utherans. Instea d of emph asising,_tihe union of th e 
di vine and human nat ures in Christ, they were incline d 
rather to emp hasise their distinct ion, fnllnwin g in thia th e 
lead 9f fi^n. ^nd so the eommunicatio idifmu^um atiA 
t jie ubiquity of Christ*s body were rejected , "p^ *^^^dftr^'?" 
ak in to the modem theory of kenosis were not yyng^^ipmn^. 

^^ J!![!I!^^^^' '^ *^^^ P^fo^ Tned churcb ftfl nf flift pflrinH . 
w ^uT^the doctrine of predestination. It was fi;eneral lv 
accepted from the time of Zw ingli on^ and gained entrance , 
t hough in a comparatively mild form, into a n y ^mher nf 
Reformed oanfessi cms] Itjras^rgt jiade the subject of 
s erious controversy at the bSnning of the seventemth 
c entury in Holland , where liberalism^was more or less 
in the air. ItYominent among the critics of Calvinism ^ 
there was Jakob van Herman, or ^rminjag, the principal 
t heologian of the opposition, whose name w a s ulti gaately 
given to the whole movement ; ^ Simon Episcopius, Jan 
tJyttenbogaert, and the great lawyer and statesman, 
HugoJ^KltuiB. Thej ^ gosition _w^ set forth in 161ft I 
in a document knownaFlEe Remonstra nce.^ It con-' 

» ■ ■> . ». .■ — I.. !■- ■ i-li I _L..i.ii. ■■'__ '"■■I .. 

1 English translation of Arminius't Worki by Nichols, 1826 Jf., in 8 Toli. 
* See SchafTs Creeds of Qhruiefndam^ toL iiL p. 545 «;. 
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sisted of fee ne^ektive and five poa^ tJYft artir^^,^^^ 
fo rmer rejecting unconditional, predeatmation. botiuin 
i ts sttpra- and infra-lapsarian form a, limited atonemen t, 
ir resistible grace, a nd perseverance of the saints, and 
the Jfrtter maintaining conditional predestina t ion, universa l 
atogemmt, and the necessity but r^istibility of grace. 
In fiift iftiif p.Hifilft tfhft jgf^?gjjtj!jj;^^^^_^gjj]j^g f^ is 

ref erred to. but not positively ass erted. 

TIjie pftr^y ^nflParA^ a complete defeat «.t the Sjn^yd tfi 
Port in 1619, a nd the canons adopted the rft ^nnfAJn a 
c l^ and definite though not extreme statement f f the 
C alvinistjc position upon tfa ft nru^t^^ ra in dis pute, tpaey 
t each unconditional predestination^ limited aton^en t, 
h uman mabil ity, the irr^^iatihilily of graoo, apd the 
I)erseverance of the saints — the so-ca lled fivej; joints of 
I C alvinism !^ "^ 

la this connection attention may be called to an 
intergptin g modification of th^ traditional doctrine o f 
the atonement int ro duced by Qrot i us in l^if^ work, (V *h'' 
Satisfaction of Chrtst. publifl he<^ ii^ ^ 617.* Ii^_ttds^wOTk 
it is maintained that Christ died, not because God coul d 
no t forgive sin unless atonement were luade and His 
jufi jice satisfied, but i n order to show the he ujniigii^ ^f 
mn^_If j)^ yeye forgivftn without penalty it mijifht t^jn of 
l ijtle conaequence. Jn place of the commercial relationship 
of creditor and debtor, which Anselm had conceived to exiat 
between God and man, the lawyer and atateaman, Qro tiua. 
p ut the governmental relati ^rfiip. A__ruler haa ^e^ight 
to jemit a penalty provided the end for which it was fixfed 
c an be attained in another ^*^y - ' ^^ ^Pd of aJl Penalty 
l a not to avenge ain, but to preaCTve order ana dete r 
fnpm ff^nggrftflflinTia" It looka to the futuTC, not to 
the past. And hence Chriat died in order that the 

I Sm Sohaffs Creeds of OhritUndom, vol. iii p. 560 «i. 

* De/ensio fidei Cath'lieae de mUUfaetume OhHm Mdm rm u Fmuimm 
Soetnum; Opera thetlogiea (Amsterdam, 1679). torn, ill ooL 997 afb 
IngUsh traniUtion bj F. H. Fotttr (AadoYW, 18^). 
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nwfiilneBs of sin might be exhibited, and thus men 
restrained from it. 

The artificial character of the doctrine is manifest at a 
glance. It is a capital example of the scholastic method | 
of meeting difficulties by framing an abstract theory which { 
has no basis in fact and no contact with reaUiy. The 
theory was considered by Grotins* opponents a fatal error, 
completely undermining the doctrine of the atonement, 
and i t found no. favouirexcept among the Arminians, an d 
wftS-Jiot universal ly^^optedf ^ by them . But that it .-f 
may be held bynigE' Calviniste is proved by its j[i2gU? I 
amony; the Edwardean theologians of New Engl and,! 
b eginning with the younger Ibdwar dsJ ' 

The high Calvinism formulated at the Svnod of \ 
Port prevailed almos t iingnftRtinnftH in TTnl1ft.nH^ FrftTicft. \ 
Switzerland. Scotland, and among the Puritans of England \ 
fnr sffinft gitai\mtinTig At the Protestant college of ' 
Saumur, in Central France, the effort was made by certain 
theologians to render the system less offensive and more 
comprehensible at two or three points. Moses Amyraut, 
for instance, taught that divine grace acts not directly 
upon the will, but upon the intellect which controls the 
will ; and his pupil, Pajon, maintained that it acts only 
indirectly even upon the intellect. Thus it was thought 
that the divine activity was made less arbitrary and 
mechanical, and its relation to human activity rendered 
psychologically explicable. Amyraut also drew a dis-* 
tinction between natural and moral inability, which later 
became famous in the Edwardean theology of New 
England. He declared that every man has the natural 
ability, but lacks the moral ability, that is, the will, to 
believe, until moved thereto by r^enerating grace. More 
interesting and pregnant was the suggestion made in 
eonnectaon with his theory of hypothetical universal grace 
that God's end in creation and redemption was not the 
exhibition of His glory, but the exercise of His goodnesa. 
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This wa8 fitted to transf onn the Calviniatio system, had it 
been followed up, as it \^^ not.^ 

A colleague of AmyraUt, Joshua La Place, introduced a |^ 
modification into the current doctrine of original sin by * 
substituting what is known as mediate for immediate 
imputation. Immediate imputation means that the 
primary ground of our condemnation is Adam's sin, the 
guilt of which is reckoned to us by God. The actual 
sinful nature with which every man is bom is a part of the 
consequent punishment. La Place, on the contrary, 
taught that men are condemned primarily for their own 
sin, aoid that the guih of Adam's fall is counted to them as 
a penalty therefor. Thus he thought the Justice of God 
was safeguarded, and the whole doctrine of original sin 
made more comprehensible and reasonable.* 

The scholasticism of all this kind of thing is very evident. 
The modifications of current views suggested by Amyraut 
and La Place were, for the most part, simply verbal. An 
indirect instead of a direct divine control, moral instead of 
natural inability, a universal grace, which is hypothetical 
only, instead of a limited atonement, mediate instead of 
\ immediate imputation — all this is possible only when form 
; means more than substance and appearance more than 
reality. The practical effect in eveiy case is recognised 
to be the same as on the older view, but it is supposed that 
difScuIties are met by changes of statement. The diffi- 
culties so met are only formal, not real. They lie in the 
sphere of logic, not of life, the sphere to which scholasti- 
cism belongs. 

The innovations of Amyraut and La Place were not 
intended to undermine or weaken Calvinism in any way, 
but they were symptomatic of a growing spirit of dis- 

1 Among Am]rraaf I writings the most import4iit art his TrtM d$ to 
PNdeitinatian (1634), hit De la JusUJieation (1688), uid his JSxereUatio di 
Oraiia umiver$ali (1646). See Saigey's Amyraut. sa vi$ €i 9$9 kfiim (lM0k 
and Haag's La France Protettante, vol. i. 72 sq. (1846}. 

* 8a« bis Z>e imputatione primi ptccaii A dami (Mo), 
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ocmtent with the ourrent statements of the system, and 
slight and, for the most part, only formal as they were, 
they caused great excitement both in France and Switzer- 
land. The Saumur theologians succeeded in convincing 
their Ptotestant countrymen of their orthodoxy, but in 
Switzerland feeling against them ran high, and in 1675 
the famous Formula Consensus was drawn up by Heidegger 
of Zurich, as a protest against their teachings, and was 
adopted by a number of Swiss cities. In it the current 
Calvinism of the day was given its most elaborate and 
scholastic official expression.^ ' 

More profoundly than by the teaching of the Saumur' 
SQhool scholastic Calvinism was affected by the so-called 
Federal t ^ftj^ggyr pr tha thftoloyy of the covenp^ jitft, yV>inh 
wainEau^t in the sixteenth century by BuUinger o f 
Zurich| Olevian. one of the authors of the Heidelbera 
CcUechim^ and others. It had its largest developme nt 
in giejrnllnwjjflg ntmtnry in Hollftnd at the hands of 
Cocceius,* and fro m hi^ jt gfttfl^ ^ he name O nftftAiftTujffnn, 
hy wliivii it wiv» wiHftly known. It was Biblical ra ther 
t han specw lft^^^'vft jp chftry?*^^^ It taught, upon the bas is ^ 
of the Scriptures, a covenant of works and a covenant of 
grace which God made successively with ma n, and by 
which He carried out His eternal purpose for the redemp - 
tion of t| }<g> ftlftr^i;- Cocceius was an orthodox Calvinist, 
and the doctrine as he taught it was entirely in accord 
with the Calvinism of the day, but it meant a new emphasis 
and a new point of view. TnafAAi^ o| fipntn'n pr attenti on 

npnn fVift ft^J^Tflflil dftn^'^ft 9^ ^ ?bd. the C ^™P^tii^ ty^ftnlnpry 

la id stress upon His historical activity in dealing with men 
first in one way, and then when that failed, in another. 
The tendency of such a change of interest was inevitably 

1 For ill* text of the Formula Comnaua lee Mliller'i Die Bekenntm*- 
§€hrifUn der r^ormierten Kvrchef p. 861. Tht Miertion of tht inipiratioii 
•f tho Hebrew Towel-points in Article ii. waa due to the denial of it bj Ii0«if 
Cappel, a oolleague of Amyraut and La Place. 
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to weaken the dominance of the scholastic orthodoxy of 
the day, though it was not realised for a long time. In- 
deed, Hlg <i^tri"^ ^f t^^ covenants was wide l y accept ed 
by orthodox Calvinists , and f^m ^d its way intn ^e Irish 
ar ticles of 1615, the^Westminster Confe H«ion of IfUfi^ and 
t he Swiss Formula Consensus of 167 5. a-l] of *:^ftni afrr^Tigiy 
aiuL ^nphatically Calvinis tic, and the last of them, at any 
rate, genuinely scholastic. 

In spite of the various influences tending to undermine 
the sway of the scholastic spirit and method, Reformed 
theology, like Lutheran, continued in most quarters to be 
controlled by both until almost the close of the seventeenth 
century. When the break came it was due, not to modifi- 
cations of the existing systems, painfully and laboriously 
wrought from within, but to extraneous forces altogether. 
Some of thoee foroea will be considered in thit following 
chaptiMi 
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CHAPTER IX 

PIBTISM 

L Oerman Pietism 

Faraanao tendencies appeared both in Lutheran and 
Reformed circles before the end of the sixteenth century, 
but they had their largest development in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. At the close of 
the Thirty Years' War religious life in Protestant Germany 
was at a low ebb. The control of the Church by the civil 
government in the various principalities did not make 
for spiritualily. The interpretation of saving faith in 
terms of intellectual assent, the prevalence of scholasti- 
cism, the emphasis upon formal orthodoxy, the absorption 
of the leading men of the CSiurch in tiieological contro^ 
versy, all tended to depress the religious and moral life 
of tiie country, and the war itself had demoralising effects 
and accentuated conditions already widespread. 

The specific movement known as Grerman Pietism 
began only as an effort to improve local religious and moral 
conditions in Frankfort-on-Main, but it soon spread 
throughout the country. Its great protagonist was Philip 
Jacob Spener, who was bom in 1633, and held important 
clerical positions successively in Frankfort, Dresden, and 
Berlin, untQ his death in 1705. Spener was a man of 
mystical, but practical, temperament, and had read widely 
in devotional literature, both mediaeval and modem. 
It was not the tiieosophy or the quietism of the mystics 
that attracted him; he was too sober-minded to feel 
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•ympathy with the former, and of too active a tempera- 
ment to find the latter congenial ; but tiieir emphaeia 
on inner vital Christianity and their hostility to a formal 
and dead theology. He felt the influence particularly 
of the &mou8 German mystic, Johann Amdt, whose 
Yfaktta Christenihum was perhaps the best known de- 
votional work of the day in Germany. 
In Frankfort, Spener became aroused by the low re- 

I ligious and moral tone of the city, and he undertook to 
raise it by making lus preaching more directly practical, by 

\ laying emphasis upon life rather than doctrine, by multi- 
plying his pastoral labours, and particularly by holding 
meetings in his own house for the devotional study of the 
Bible, and for prayer and edification. A marked feature 
of his preaching was lus strong eschatological emphasis. 
He believed that the last times were at hand, and that 
the return of Christ and tiie establishment of the 
Messianic Kingdom would take place in the near future.^ 
This gave to much of his work an enthusiastic and some- 
what feverish character not unlike that which marked 
tiie primitive days of the Christian Church. 
/(6^^ In 17^ ^^ wrote a preface to an edition of Amdt's 
sermons, which was issued separately a few months later 
under the title of Pia Desideria^ and was read very widely. 
With its publication Spener sprang at once into promin- 
ence, and his influence began to be felt throughout the 
countiy. The book is in two parts, the first portraying 
the evil conditions of the day — ^religious indifference, 
absorption in scholastic theology, and the wide prevalence 
of immorality — and maintaining the possibility of better 
things; the second setting forth the methods to be employed 
in effecting a reformation. The second part contains 
what may be called the programme of the pietistio move- 

fluent. Hie following matters are emphasised as particu- 
larly important:— First, tiie study of the Soriptores by 
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iJl classes of Ghristians. In this oonneotion Spener 
recommends meetings for Bible-reading and spiritual 
edification such as he was holding in Frankfort. These 
were to be made centres of religious life for the leavening 
of the whole CSiurch. They became very common among 
the Pietists, and were known commonly as collegia pietatis. 
Secondly, the universal priesthood of believers, involving '^ 
the duty of mutual instruction, inspiration, and reproof. 
Thirdly, the practical nature of Christianity, which con- 
sists not in the knowledge, but in conduct, and particu- 
larly in the exercise of mutual love and service. Fourthly, • 
the evils of religious controversy and the duty of dealing 
with unbelievers and heretics in the spirit of love. Fifthly, 
the importance of piely as well as of learning in candidates 
for the ministry. It is urged that theological professors ^ 
should be examples of piety, and should train their students [ 
in practical religion as well as in theology. The study of 
such books as the Theologia Oermanica, Tauler*9 Semuma^ 
and the Imitation of Christ is recommended, as also practice 
in pastoral work during the period of preparation. These 
were unheard-of innovations in theological education. 
Finally, Spener insists upon the necessity of making 
preaching more simple and practical. The following 
quotation from his discussion of the last point shows his 
general interest with sufficient clearness : — ' Since our 
entire Christianity < consists in the inner or new man, and 
its soul is faith, and the effects of faith are the fruits of 
life, I regard it as of the greatest importance that sermons 
should be wholly directed to this end. On the one hand 
they should exhibit 6od*s rich benefits, as they affect the 
inner man, in such a way that faith is advanced and the 
inner man forwarded in it. On the other hand they 
should not merely incite to external acts of virtue and 
restrain from external acts of vice, as the moral philosophy 
of the heathen does, but should lay tiie foundation in the 
heart. They should show that all is pure hypocrisy, 
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irhich does not come from the heart, and so accustom the 
people to cultivate love to God and their neighbours and 
to act from it as a motive.' ^ 

The book suggested, or at any rate foreshadowed, most 
of the points which were later emphasised by tiie Pietists, 

, and became characteristic of the pietistic movement. 

I Biblical study for devotional and practical purposes, 
depreciation of scholastic and polemic theology, emphasis 
of the feelings and will at the expense of tiie intellect, love 
for devotional literature, especially of a mystical type, 
insistence upon the necessity of personal faith and growth 
in Christian perfection, the recognition of a true kernel 
within the Church, an tcdesiola in eedesia made up of 
the truly regenerate, and the new independence given the 
laily by titie formation of the collegia pidatia, in which 
their religious life found expression apart from the Church 
and its organised ministrations. The last point is of 
especial importance. The pietistic movement was largely 
a lay movement. Not that the clergy held aloof and bore 
no share in it, but that the principle of the universal 
priesthood of believers underlay it, and expressed itself 
in new religious activities on the part of the people. 

Spener was an orthodox Lutheran, and made no attack 
upon current theology. Nevertheless his theological 
attitude was very different from that of most of his con- 
temporaries. He deprecated what seemed to him an over- 
emphasis upon the theoretical side of religion, and insisted 
that personal piety, the bent of the heart and life, was far 
more important than doctrinal soundness. He felt, too, 
that the theologians of the day were interested in tl^ less 
rather than the more important doctrines, and he wished 

1 p. 101, Leipzig edition of 1841. In addition to the Pia Dttideria 
Spener paMished in 1677 a book on the spiritual priesthood {Das OeisUichs 
Friestertkum\ and this was foUowed in the same year by a Letter to m 
F&reign Theologian (Sendtchreiiheiii an einen Chriitetfrigen ausldndiachem 
Tkeeiogem). These three books set forth adequately his oontrollinff princi pi ea. 
For an ezhaostiTe hibUofraphj of Speatr'i writiifs m% the l^e hf 
Omanbeif , toL iii. 
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to bring into prominence those which had direct effect 
upon the personal religious life, particularly the doctrines 
of salvation. The value of a belief, he maintained, de- 
pended wholly upon its practical bearing. He distin- 
guished between essential and non-essential elements in 
the traditional faith, and assumed a freer attitude than was 
oostomary toward tihe official symbols. 

One of the principal causes of the low spiritual and 
moral tone of the CSiurch, he felt, was a misunderstanding 
of the nature of saving faith, leading to an unfortunate 
divorce between Justification and sanctification, between 
belief and life. In his desire to meet this fundamental 
OTor he emphasised the doctrine of regeneration, and 
insisted that the all-important thing was the transforma-^ 
tion of character through vital union with Christ. Only 
where the life is actually changed and the spirit and motive 
of Christ control one's conduct, has a person any right to 
think that he has been bom again and is to be counted 
of the number of the saved. Christian conduct Spener 
interpreted in other-worldly terms. Not, as with Luther, 
victory over the world, but escape from it was his ideal. 
Piety was to show itself in devotion to spiritual and 
supernal things, and in the transfer of affection and inter- 
est from this world to another. In general, it may be said 
that pietism, whether in Holland, Switzerland, Grermany, i 
or elsewhere, represented an ascetic reaction against the 
common worldliness of the average Christian, a reaction 
similar in principle to that involved in monasticism, but 
less thoroughgoing in practice. 

Spener felt that the Protestant Reformation had not 
completed its work, that the purification of doctrine needed 
to be followed by the sanctification of life. He emphasised 
faith as the condition of salvation in good Lutheran 
fashion, and yet his interpretation of the Christian Ufe 
was more Catholic than Protestant. He saw to what 
indifference and carelessness the current notions of Justifi- 
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option and of assoranoe were leading, and he todc iasae 
with both, insiating that Justification means nothing 
without regeneration and sanotification, and that assur- 
ance is a dangerous thing if based upon /aught but the 
evidence of a transformed and holy life. /It is clear that 
the controlling interest throughout was not religious, as 

\ with Luther, but moral. Not a man's relation to God / 
was the important thing, but his character and oonduci/ 
ga>lvatiQn is a present reality,, but it is not so much peace 
with God and the consciousness of divine sonshq) as holi- 
ness of life wrought by the indwelling of the Spirit. In 
this connection Spener insisted upon the possibility and 
importance of Christian perfection, hy which he meant 
not a strict legal sinlessness, but the constant direction of 
the heart toward holiness, and continual and undeviating 
progress in it. To be content with anything less was a 
mark of an unr^enerate heart. Introspection and self- 
examination became under these circumstances almost 
inevitable, and found constant encouragement and exercise 
in the eottegia pietaJtU. 

sf> The pietism of Spener and his followers was essentially 
mediaeval in its estimate of man and the world. Distrust 
of human nature and despair of the salvability of society 
were both characteristic of it. \ Salvation meant escape 
from an evil world for a few efeot souls who banded to- 
gether for spiritual communion and mutual edification, 
and these elect souls were not the Christian Church, but a 
small circle within the larger body. Spener, to be sure, 
was very eager and zealous to enlargb this circle, to extend 
the benefits of the great revival of religion to the entire 
membership of the Church, and to permeate the whole 
community with its principles ; but after all conversion 
meant a selective process, and withdrew a man's interest 
not simply from the world, but also, to some degree al 
k>ast, from the Church, 
niough medieval, both in its estimate of the world 
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and man, and in its conception of salyation, pietism was 
a decided advance upon the Protestantism of the day and 
a prophecy of a new age to come. The vitalising of 
Christian piety, the breaking of scholasticism's control, 
the recognition of religious experience as the chief basis 
of theology, the emphasis of the will instead of the intellect 
in religion, the prominence given to the emotions, and above 
all the indisidualism of the whole movement and its 
hostility to ecclesiasticism, sacramentarianism, and sacer- 
dotalism, meant much for days to come. Pietism was one 
~6fthe forces which brought the modem age in the religious 
life of Germany. It preceded rationalism, and, unlike 
the latter as it was in spirit and interest, it yet prepared 
the way for it by weakening the hold of the ecclesiastical 
institution with its creeds and sacraments. It was as 
individualistic as rationalism, though in a very different 
way, and in Germany at least it represented, on the whole, 
advance not reaction in the development of religious 
thought. 

In spite of the contrast in spirit and tendency between 
the Pietists and their Lutheran brethren, and in spite of 
the bitter, controversy to which the movement gave rise, 
most of the Pietists remained within the Lutheran body 
(separation taking place only in the case of the Moravians), 
and before the death of Francke, the second great leader of 
the party, which occurred in 1727, pietism had become the 
dominant force in German religious life. Of its immense 
services in the field of charitable and religious work — the 
foundation of orphan asylums, the education of the young, 
the care of the poor, the promotion of foreign missions — 
it is impossible to speak here. Its great influence was 
before long undermined by rationalism, which spread 
rapidly after the middle of the eighteenth century, but it 
never ceased to make itself felt, and it became one of the 
factors in the revival of religion, and the reconstruction 
of theology at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

L 
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n. English EvangeKcalism 

\ In England pietism came to most striking ezpiessioB 
in the great evangeKoal reviyal of the eighteenth centoiy. 
Mystical tendencies had appeared in the previous centoiy, 
most notably in the Society of Friends, in which the im- 
mediate presence of the Holy Spirit, making all external 
forms and ceremonies, sacraments and priesthood un- 
necessary, was emphasised as it had not been since the 
primitive days of Christianity.^ Mystical piety of a some- 
what extreme type was exemplified also by the non-Juror 
\ Y,illiag LJjj*^> ^® author of two famous devotional works, 
A FracUcdTTreaiiat upon Christian Perfection, and A 
Serious CaU to a Devout and Hcly Life. 

JMm W^HsZl to whom the evangelical revival was 
chiedy due, was greatly influenced by Law's writings, 
but the determining impulse came from German pietism 
through his association with a small company of Moravians 
in London. Under their influence he passed through a 
religious experience in 1738, which he alwajrs referred to 
afterwards as his conversion, although he had already 
been for some years an ordained clergyman of uncommon 
piety and devoutness. This experience he relates in his 
Journal, giving a detailed account of the steps that led up 
to it. The climax is described in the following words : 
* In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society * in 
Aldersgate Street, where one was readhig Lutfaer^s preface 
to the EpisUe to the Bomans. About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in 
the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ ; Christ, alone for 
salvation ; and an assurance was given me that he had 

(^ 1 Sm the J^mal of George Fox (1694 3q.\ and Robert BatoUt's An 
[Apologv for ike True OhrUtkm UWmiiy, at the mm« it held forth tmd 
(prtaehed by the People^ coUed in teom. QuaUrt (1676). 
' * Compare Wesley's description of the institvtion of a todety forprayer 

snd mntnal ediflojition, dniilar to tht oo(2€^|Mfta<if of Iht0«nna& Pletitla, 

in hia Jouraal, Warkt, ?ol. L p. 1S6. 
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taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of am and death.' ^ -j 

This event was epochal in Wesley's life. It meant a i 

transfer of emphasis from baptism to conversion, from \ 

the CSioroh as an institution to the personal religious 
experience of the individual Christian. It meant also a 
return to the genuine but practically forgotten Reformation 
platform of a present salvation by faith alone, through 
grace, and not through works. This was the birth of 
English evangelicalism, and the beginning of the great 
evangelical revival, for the preaching of Wesley's new- 
found gospel followed as a matter of course. Joined by 
his brother CSiarles, and by his friend, George Whitefield, 
who had passed through a similar experience, Wesley 
commenced that extraordinary career of evangelism which 
lasted for fifty years, and transformed the religious life of 
England. 4 

like German pietism, English evangelicalism was 
praotic^ i^ ifi» a-iniR nnA mt^ihrAa^ but it had great influ- 
ence in the sphere of religious thought. It is a fact of "^ 
cardinal importance that it took its rise in a periodjdomin- 
ated, not by scholasticism, but by rationalism, [it was, 
in fact, in no small part a reaction against rationalism 
in all its forms.^ This gave it, in spite of its kinship with 
German pietism, a very different character in many re- 
spects. Doctrines which were largely taken for granted u^ 
by the Pietists of Germany, as being the common property, 
both of themselves and of the orthodox, received chief 
emphasis from Wesley and his associates, because they 
were denied or minimised by the rationalists of the day.*] 

1 Works, Tol. L p 194. I have used the first American edition of Wesley's 
WorkSf New York, 1827, in ten volnmes. 

s There is an infelicity in treating evangehcalism before rationalism. It 
mn be fully understood only in the light of the rationalism against which, it 
was a protest. At tl^e same time, eTen though it mean some violation of 
the chronological order, it seems important to deal with Ae Tarious pietistie . 
moTements, which are so closely akin, in a single chapter. But the anti- \ 
rationalistic reactionary character of eTangelicalbm should not be forgotten I 
fof a moment I 
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Thus the doctrine of the Fall gained a peculiar promin- 
ence, and human depravity and inability were preached 
with an earnestness seldom equalled. ' The fall of man,' 
Wesley says, * is the very foundation of revealed religion. 
If this be taken away the CSiristian system is subverted, 
nor will it deserve so honourable an appellation as that of 
a cunningly devised fable.* ^ It was at this point that the 
fundamental contrast between the Evangelicals and their 
rationalistic contemporaries appeared most clearly. The 
tendency of the age was to recognise the natural worth 
and ability of man, both intellectual and moral. Thib 
the Evangelicals felt was the great foe which had to be 
met if Christianity were actually to lay hold upon the 
hearts and Uves of men. In a sermon on Original Sin, 
Wesley says^' This, therefore, is the first grand distinguish- 
ing point between heathenism and Christianity. The one 
acknowledges that many men are infected with many 
vices and even bom with a proneness to them ; but sup- 
poses withal that in some the natural good much over- 
balances the evil : t he other ^ declares th^t-ftll -men .are. 
ccmceived in_sin and shajen in wickedness, that hence 
there is in eveiy man a ccunal mind which is enmity 
against God, which is not, cannot be subject to His law._ 

"'. I ". Hence we may secondlyleisuii that all who deny tEs, 
call it original sin, or by any other title, are but heathens 
still in the fundamental point which differences heathen- 
ism from Christianity. They may, indeed, allow that men 
have many vices ; that some are bom with us ; and that 
consequently we are not bom altogether so wise or so 
virtuous as we should be ; there being few th at wi U roundly 
affirm we are bom with as i5uchj)rq2enwty^ to £oai as_^ 
evU, and~tliat every" man is by nature as virtuous and wise 

'as Adam was at his creation. But here is the ahibbokth : 

Is man by nature filled with all manner of evil 7 Is ha 

void of all good 7 Is he wholly false 7 Is his soul totally 

I Warkt, Tol. i. p. ITS. 
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corrupted ? Or, to come back to the text, is "every 
i magination of the thoughts of his heart evil continu ally " ? 
Allow this, and you are so far a Christian. Deny it, and 
you are but a heathen still.y 

The greatest barrier in tne way of a man's conversion// 
is pride. As Whitefield says, ' It is the want of an humble 
mind, of a sense of their own depravity that makes men 
obstinately shut their eyes against the gospel. If they 
were pricked to the heart with a lively sense of their 
natural corruption, we should have no more scofiSng at 
divine revelation.' 

It was in accordance with their emphasis upon human ^ 
depravity and helplessness that the Evangelicals made 
much of supernatural redemption. No one is able to 
save himself from sin and from the punishment which it 
entails. Only divine power can do it, and this is offered 
by CSirist alone. The current interpretation of Christian- 
i^ as a revelation, supplementing natural religion and 
bringing clearer light and stronger motives to virtue,' 
seemed utterly inadequate. Revelation alone is of no 
value. Even if a man knows his duty he cannot do it 
unless empowered thereto by God. Thus the doctrine -^ 
of regeneration became of primary importance. To be 
bom again, not of flesh and blood, but of the Spirit of God, 
this was indispensable to every man. 

It is no accident, in view of the prominence they gave to 
the necessity of redemption, that the EvangeUcals restored 
the doctrines of the deity and atoning work of Christ to 
the place of importance which they had widely lost. The 
German Pietists took these doctrines for granted, for 
scholastic theology, of course, accepted them without 
question. But by the rationalistic school, which made 
Christ's work chiefly or solely that of revelation, they had 
been generally denied or neglected, and it was inevitable 
that the Evangelicals should give them especial importanoet 
& ir«f^ f«L ▼• p. 1W« ■BottlMMxtohaptMr. 
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They made so mach of them, indeed, that yioarious atone- 
ment and the deity of CSirist came to be regarded as 
peculiarly eyangelical doctrines, and the churches that 
accept tiiem, in distinction from the Unitarian bodies 
which reject both, are even to-day commonly known as 
evangelical churches. Thus at this point, as at many 
y others, eyangelicalism served to rehabilitate traditional 
doctrines common both to Catholicism and Protestantism. 
I have spoken of the necessity of regeneration through 
J. the power of the Holy Spirit, but according to Wesley the 
continued £resence of the Spirit is equally needed VL ~£he 
Christian man is to live asTie oi^ht. Eventhough bom 
again, he cannot do God's wiU in his own strength. The 
true Christian life is supernatural from begioning to end. 
'The author of faith and salvation is God alone. It is 
he that works in us both to will and to do. He is the sole 
giver of every good gift, and the sole author of every 
good work.* ^ 
Consistently with this idea of the miraculous character 
I of the Christian life, Wesley thought of it not as the con- 
dition of salvation but as salvation itself. ' By salvation 
I mean,* he says, 'not barely according to the vulgar 
notion deliverance from hell or going to heaven, but a 
present deliverance from sin, a restoration of the soul to 
its primitive health, its original purity ; a recovery of the 
divine nature, the renewal of our souls after the image 
of Gk>d in righteousness and true holiness, in Justice, mercy, 
and truth.* * In thus recognising salvation as a present 
reality, Wedey was true to Luther, but his interpretation 
^ of its nature was usually different. His interest, like 
"^ I Spener's, was chiefly ethical, and he was more concerned 
^/ in escape from sin and the attainment of holiness than in 
1 escape from divine wrath and the attainment of peace 
\ with God. It thus became possible for him to assert a 

» • A fttthtt AppMl to M«a of Bmmgh tad Religioii,' Fbribt, toL fUL 
^»0. •iWrf.p.ilf. 
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present salvation only by accepting the pietistic doctrine 
of Christian perfection. He taught that Christian per-/^ 
feotion was attainable instantaneously by the believer in 
this life. By it he meant the uninterrupted reign of love 
in the heart.^ But even this did not save him from 
inconsistency, and he frequently taught, in the commbn 
foshion of the day, that this life is a probation for the life 
to come, when alone salvation b^gun here will be complete.' 
And yet he was careful always to maintain intact the 
Ref6nnaticE~doctrine of salv ation by faith alone. Nothing 
could be more fully in accord with Luther's own teaching 
than such a passage as the following : * Justifying faith 
implies, not only a divine cAcyxos that God was in Christ 
*' reconciling the world to himself," but a sure trust and 
confidence that Christ died for my sins, thai He loved me 
and gave Himself for me. And the moment a penitent 
sinner believes this God pardons and absolves him. And % 
as soon as his pardon or Justification is witnessed to him I 
by the Holy Ghost, he is saved. He loves God and all 
mankind. He has the mind that was in Christ, and ihe 
power to walk as He also walked.' * 

It was in accordance with their recognition of the 
miraculous nature of tiie Christian life that the Evangelicals "^ 
drew the sharpest possible contrast between the truly 
religious and the merely moral man. They denounced 
all man-made righteousness as filthy rags. He who 
trusted to his own virtue, who lived honestly and up- 
rightly and purely, but did not depend for salvation upon 
Christ alone, was the most dangerous of men. For the 
abandoned sinner there was hopen-he might be brought to 

> Wm1«j mto maaj dtflnitions of Ghriitias perfection in hit Plain 
AeeimtU of (Mriitian F§r/§ffti<m. One of them is m folio wi : 'Question— 
What is dbristiftn perfection t Answer— The loTing Ood with aU onr heart, 
mind, soul, tad strength. This implies, thst no wronff temper, none 
eontnurr to lore, remams in the soul ; and that all the tbonghts, words, 
nd actions are goTemed by pure Iotc ' {Work», toI. viii p. 27)» 

• Of.i^. his ^Thoughts on 8al?aUonbj>'*ith,' fToi^ foL x. p. S88 if . 

• WwrSt, ToL TiU. p. XLiL 
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a sense of his corruptness and helplessness, and of his need 
of divine grace ; but the righteous man who prided him- 
self on his rectitude and moral strength was far from the 

y kingdom. Humility is the first step toward the Christian 
life. To repudiate one's own goodness, and to abandon 
oneself completely to the mercy of Christ, is difficult for 
the righteous man, but it is absolutely necessary for him 
as well as for the worst of criminals. Christianity is for 
the sick, not for the well, and only the man who realises 
his diseased condition can profit by it. 
Of a piece with all this was the interpretation of the 

j^ Christian lifeas other-worldly. like the Grerman Pietists, 
the ISvangelicals were~ascetic in their tendency. Their 
ideal was to live with heart set constantly upon the future, 
and natural human interest in the present world was 
condemned as irreligious. 'Friendship with the world,'. 
^ Wesley says, *is spiritual adultery.' The Evangelicals 
were not as consistent and thoroughgoing as their medieval 
prototypes ; they did not advocate retirement from tiie 

^ world and seclusion in a monastery. But they denounced 
many of the ordinary pursuits and pleasures of society, 
commonly looked upon as indifferent matters, and in- 
sisted that they ought to be eschewed by the Christian. 
Card-playing, dancing, gaming, horse-raciog, tiieatre- 
goiog, elaborate dressing, and frivolity of all kinds came 
in for most vigorous condemnation. To be a Christian 
very commonly meant above all to turn one's back 
upon such employments. Thus there grew up an ex- 
ternality of religion and an artificiality of practice even 
more complete than anything witnessed in medinval 
Catholicism. 
The same interest in the unworldly character of the 

/ Christian life led Wesley to advocate breaking with one's 
worldly aoqnaintances upon becoming a Christian.^ Evil 

/ ^ Of. c^. bia Mrmon tntitled * In what mum w« an to \%%i% tkt pmM,' 

/ ITarfci^ Tol. fii p. 6 «;., etpecUUj p. IS. 
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is contagious, and sudi acquaintances are bound to have a 
bad influence and keep the convert from living the new 
and higher life. Apparently he forgot the good that the 
Christian might do his worldly companion in thinking of 
the evil he would suffer from him. At the same time 
he did not overlook responsibility for the welfare of one's 
fellows. Indeed, he made love and service of others an"^ 
important part of Christian virtue. |And following him 
tiie evangelical party gave itself to "humanitarian and 
social labour on a large scale, and with great effectiveness."! 
They were not alone in this, to be sure ; they were at one^ 
with the spirit of the century. But it meant much for 
the future that not rationalists and deists and unbelievers 
alone were fired with a new enthusiasm for humanity, but 
that the great representatives of a revived Christianity 
shared the same spirit. 

Reference has been made to Wesley's insistence upon 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, both at the 
beginniog and throughout the Christian life. It was 
inevitable in view of this that feeling should come to play 
a large part in evangelical piety. If a man is truly regener- ^ 
ate, he ought to retain the memory of the experience 
through which he passed at the time of his conversion, 
and he ought to be vividly conscious of the Spirit's control 
in all his activities. His should be the Joy, the comfort, 
the inspiration of the realisation of the divine presence. 
If such emotions are lacking, if his heart is cold, and his 
life governed by the mere dictates of reason, he may well 
doubt whether he is indeed regenerate, for tiie influence 
of the Spirit cannot do otherwise than lift him out of him- 
self and above himself in a new devotion and enthusiasm. 
The religious man, according to the Evangelicals, is not 
one who does his duty recognising it as God's wiU, as the 
rationalist said, but one who has had a vivid religious 
experience and enjoys continually a consciousness of the j 
divine. The situation is the same as in pietism in general, * 
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and the contrast with rationalism is as great as with 
scholasticism. Both in England and in Germany the 
change of emphasis was prophetic of a revolution to follow 
with the dawning of the niiieteenth century. 
• The presence of the Holy Spirit, according to Wesley, 
had intellectual as well as practical and emotional effects. 
It meant, not simply new feelings and a new power to do 
right, but also the ability to know and understand religious 
truth. * Every good gift is from Grod, and is given to man 
by the Holy Ghost. By nature there is in us no good 
thing. And there can be none ; but so far as it is wrought 
in us by that good Spirit. Have we any true knowledge 
of what is good ? ^Diis is not the result of our natural 
understanding. The natural man discemeth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; so that we can never discern 
them untQ Grod reveals them unto us by Bis Spirit.' ^ 

Consistently with this notion of present-day revelation 
Wesley taught that the Christian possesses an organ of 
spiritual knowledge by which he is enabled to apprehend 
the truth shown him by the Spirit. This organ is faith. 
lit is a faculty of direct vision by which spiritual reaEties 
'are perceived as immediately as physical realities by the 
bodily senses. 'Faith is that divine evidence whereby 
the spiritual man discemeth Grod and the things of God. 
It is with respect to the spiritual world what sense is to 
the naturaL It is the spiritual sensation of even^ soul 
that is bom of God.'* 'And seeing our ideas are not mnate, 
but must all originally come from our senses,' it is cer- 
tainly necessary that you have senses capable of discerning 
objects of this kind. Not only those which are called 
natural senses, which in this respect profit nothing, as 
being altogether incapable of discerning objects oi a 

, I Workt, Tol. Tiii p. 264. 

• «AAEwnMtAppMa toHMof BeMonaad RdigioB,' W^^itLiHL 
• p. 188. 

* It k latoTMiiBf to ■§• tkt ttM to which W«il«7 Un pats LmIeo'i 
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spiritual kind, but Bpiritual aenses, exercised to discern 
spiritual good and evil. It is necessary that you have the 
hearing ear, and the seeing eye, emphatically so-called ; 
that you have a new class of senses opened in your soul, ^ 
not depending on organs of flesh and blood, to be the 
evidence of things not seen, as your bodily senses are of 
visible things ; to be the avenues to the invisible world, 
to discern spiritual objects, and to furnish you with ideas 
of what the outward ** eye hath not seen, neither the ear 
heard." And till you have these internal senses, till the ^ 
eyes of your understanding are opened, you can have no 
proper apprehension of divine things, no Just idea of them. 
Nor consequently till then can you either Judge truly, or 
reason Justly concerning them ; seeing your reason has no 
ground whereon to stand, no materials to work upon.' ^ 
The contrast between this idea of faith and the current 
idea of Wesley's day is very striking. To one who hasv 
such a spiritual sense as this all proof of divine things is \ 
superfluous. One's faith does not rest upon argument, !f 
but upon direct vision, and the whole rational apologetic ^ jr 
becomes at a single stroke unnecessary and abortive. It^ 
is true that Wesley was not consistent at this point. He 
left the old scheme standing, and even appealed to it on 
occasion, to the confusion of the situation and the detri- 
ment of his own principles. But this fact, while it had 
very unfortunate consequences, should not blind us to 
fl|^ ffta.! iqgnifipang e of th e ev angelical positi on. Here, too, 
there was the prophecy of a new age. 

The evangelical emphasis on the immediate presence ^''' 
of the Holy Bpirit suggests a very different idea of God 
from that held by the rational school of Wesley's day. 
According to that school, Gk)d was transcendent, and no 
one could come into direct contact or immediate com- 
munion with Him. At the same time, it will not do to say 
that Wedey and the Evangelicals taught the immanence 

^ Wwlit, Tol. fiii. p. Id5. « Sm llie next ehi^ittf . 
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^ of God in any strict sense. They emphasised the im- 
mediate presence of the Spirit in the hearts and lives 6i 
believers, but to nature and humanity in general they 
denied dUvmfty in^ t he muat emphatic terms. Only one 
^possessed of saving faitih ^}eys tiie ^vine indwelling. 
|The idea of a present Spirit might mean a step, but it was 
jonly a step, in the direction of the modem doctrine of 
divine immanence, and its significance should not be ex- 
aggerated. As a matter of fact, the strongest opponents 
of that doctrine in more recent days have been convinced 
and thoroughgoing Evangelicals. 

It would seem as if their emphasis upon the Spirit, 
revealing divine truth as well as imparting moral power, 
would have led the Evangelicals to give up all notion of 
an external authority in religion, but their distrust of 
man was so great, and their hostility to the rationalism 
of the age so oontax)lling that they took exactly the op- 
<^^ posite course. The authority of the Bible was made 
more of by them than for a long time before. In opposition 
to the current recognition of the sufficiency of human 
reason, they delighted to belittle it, and to denounce its 
claims as presumptuous and irreligious. \3nt they appealed 
. in opposition to it, not to the Spirit in^the hearts of all 

^ believers, as tine Quakers did, but to the written and in- 
fallible wordy It is due to evangelical influence, and not 
" to scholastiomm or the Protestantism of the Reformation 
period that the authority of the Scriptures has meant so 
much to English and American Christians of modem times. 
In Qerman pietism the Bible was employed chiefly as a 
devotional book. But in evangelicalism its significance 
as a divine revelation, authenticating the orthodox faith 
over against deism and scepticism, became especially 
prominent. Interpreted evangelically, it was made a 
doctrinal and moral authority of the most binding char- 
acter. To venture to criticise its statements, to question 
its authority, to raise doubts as to the authenticity of vug 
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part, to set one's own Judgment above it, to treat it as in 
any way ill-adapted to present conditions, all this was 
intolerable to a genuine Evangelical. Reverence for it ^ 
was carried so far that magical value was attached to the 
volume itself. To have it upon one's person was a safe- 
guard, to open it at random in times of indecision, and to 
be guided by the words that first met the eye, was the course 
of a true believer. It is interesting to notice in this con- 
nection Wesley's attitude toward the modem view of the 
universe. He refused to accept the Copemican astronomy 
on the ground that it contradicted Scripture. He believed ^ 
in witchcraft on Biblical authority, and interpreted 
natural calamities, such as the Lisbon earthquake, as 
direct visitations of God. Iji fact, in his supematuralism 
and in his recognition of an external authority to which 
all conclusions about the physical universe should be 
made to conform, he was a genuine medisevalist, although 
his life fell whoQy Mthin~ the eighteenth century, the 
century of enlightenment. It is not meant to imply that 
evangelicalism is necessarily one with Wesley in these 
matters, that it involves the rejection of the conclusions 
of modem science and the retention of the mediseval 
world-view. But Wesley's attitude was significant never- 
theless. It was simply an extreme expression of the 
common evangelical belief touching the authority of the 
Scriptures and of the common evangelical distrust of the 
powers of the natural man. 

Evangelical emphads upon the corraptness and inabiUty 
of man was more in line with historic Calvinism than 
historic Arminianism. And yet, curiously enough, Wesley 
himself was an Arminian. This was because He was 
brought up in hi^h church circles where Arminian views 
had long been popular; and William Law, whose in- 
fiuence was so dominant in the early part at his career, 
represented the same type of thought. 13ie Arminianism 
erf the high church party, which Wesley inherited, waa not 
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the fruit of liberalism or rationaliam. It was due in part 
to hostility to Puritanism, which was emphatically Calvin- 
istic, in part to paramount interest in the church and 
««» sacraments as means of grace. The significance of both 
seemed better conserved by a doctrine which left some 
share to man in working out his own salvation. .This kind 
; of Anninianism was ia^xeftUty .j&^fiQnfiervatiye^ and aa 
much out of line with rationalistic tendencies as Calvinism 
it^lf. Neither the one nor the other recognised any 
^ jmerit in tihe natural man, or any power to save himself 
\ {without divine aid. It is therefore not surprising that 
when the practical revival interest laid hold on Wesley 
it should express itself in Arminian form. As a matter 
of fact it always proved impossible for him to put himself 
at the Calvinistic point of view, and to appreciate the 
moral incentive of the doctrine of absolute divine sover- 
eignty. It seemed to him that Calvinism must deprive 
a man of the needed stimulus, and promote indifference 
"—and sloth. Thus Wesley's Arminianism was not an in- 
consistency as it is often represented. Nevertheless his 
strong emphasis upon the Fall and resulting depravity 
was more akin to historic Calvinism than to a system which 
arose in opposition to it, and which in its inception felt, 
though ever so slightly, the influence of the modem inter- 
est in the ability and worth of man. \tjnder these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the Clalvinist Whitefield 
i regarded Wesley's Arminian views as extremely danger- 
j ous, and that the two men fell into open and bitter contra- 
versyT . But it is an interesting commentary upon the 
gospel's indifference to philosophy and theology that men 
representing, however crudely and inconsistently, two 
radically diverse types of thought should both accomplish 
^ ao tremendous practical results. Ever since the time of 
Wesley and Whitefield there has been both Arminian and 
Calvinistic evangeUcaUsm, but the underlying interest of 
the two types has been essentially the same, and their 
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differences superficial and unimportant, in spite of the 
large prominence that has been given them. 

The effects of evangelicalism on English religious life ' 
and thought are easy to constitute, complicated though 
they are. It put an end to the barren rationalism of the 
eighteenth century ; it substituted inmiediate experience 
for ratiocination, direct knowledge for indirect, in the 
religious sphere, and so circumvented the sceptics whom 
the apologists were impotent to overcome; it brought 
the feelings once more into repute, and aided the nine- 
teenth-century reaction against the narrow intellectual- 
ism of the eighteenth ; it gave a new meaning and an 
independent value to religion ; it promoted individualism 
and emancipation from the bondage of ecclesiasticism ; 
and, above all, it vitalised and revived religion throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. On the other hand, 
it brought back much of the old system, including many 
of its most obnoxious features which rationalism had 
rel^ated to oblivion, as it supx>osed, for ever. It turned 
its face deliberately toward the past instead of toward the 
future in its interpretation of man and his need. It 
sharpened the issue between Christianity and the modem 
age, and promoted the notion that the faith of the Withers 
had no message for their children. Becoming identified 
in the minds of many with Christianity, its narrowness 
and medievalism, its emotionalism and lack of intellectu- 
ality, its crass supematuralism and Biblical literalism, 
its want of sympathy with art and science and secular 
culture in general, turned them permanently against 
religion. In spite of the great work accomplished by 
evangelicalism, the result in many quarters was disaster. 

in. The New England Theology 

Closely related to English evangelicalism, though of 
independent origin, was the New England theology of the 
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Edwardean School. like evangelioalism, it was a reaction 
not only against religious indifference, but also against 
rationalism and unbelief. It is true that there is veiy 
little direct evidence of theological radicalism in the 
American literature of the early eighteenth century, but 
the attitude of Jonathan Edwards shows that there was 

<»more of it than now appears. There can be no doubt that 
in his active polemic against English liberals such as the 
Arminian Taylor, he was really striving to refute like views 

•among his countrymen. On the other hand, the fact that 
he is silent about the writings of the Deists, and nowhere 
enters into discussion with them, though he lived while 
the deistic controversy was at its height, makes it plain 
that their influence was not as yet widely felt by his 
countrymen, and that there was no occasion for alarm on 
their account. 

Hie incipient liberalism of the day, which took the form 
of a more or less distinct Arminianism, was in line with the 
modem spirit, and was out of sympathy with the traditional 
estimate of man and the traditional emphasis upon his 
depravity and helplessness. It was this feature of it which 
was most dangerous in Edwards' eyes, and in meeting it 
he set forth the opposite principle in the extremest possible 
form. New England was traditionaUy Calvinistic, and 
Calvinism offered the greatest contrast to the growing 
liberalism of the day. In it Edwards found the best 
means of opposing the new tendencies, and transformed 
the somewhat mild type of it prevalent in his day into the 
most rigid and uncompromising system the world has 
seen. His Calvinism was the least scholastic and the most 
profound, both philosophically and religiously, to be found 
in any school. His practical interest throughout was to 
humble man, to convince him of his total depravity and 
absolute bondage to sin, and so startle him out of his easy 
indifference and complacent self-oonfidenoe. The doctrine 
of unconditional predestination was but a oorollaiy. It 
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wBs not the greatness of Qod, but the nothingness of man 
that he waa primarily interested £b enFoixse, and all his 
theology was dominated by this aim. He was a great 
philosophical thinker, and he might have made important 
contributions to metaphysics had he continued the specu- 
lations recorded in his early Notes on the Mind ; but he 
preferred to give himself to religious work, and all his 
writings, profound and abstruse as many of them are, 
were produced with the practical purpose of illustrating 
and enforcing the truth of man's complete depend^ioe 
upon God. 

As a result of his preaching, the revival in Northamptoni ^ 
out of which the Great Awakening grew, had already begun . 
before Whitefield appeared upon the scene, and even be- ! 
fore the evangelical revival started in England, but its! 
kinship with the contemporary English movement is shown 
by the ease with which Whitefield found himself at home 
in it.^ If later there was division and estrangement, it was 
due, not to any essential difference of principle, but to the 
sensationalism of the English evangelist's methods and 
the censoriousness of his temper. It is true that the 
preaching of the English Evangelicals, including White- 
field, was commonly different from that of Edwards. 
While they laid the stress upon the love of God, he chiefly ^ 
emphasised His wrath. But he aimed to secure the same 
results by driving man to despair, which they achieved 
by encouraging him to hope. Upon the fundamental *^ 
importance of the doctrine of original sin, and upon the 
resulting depravity of man, and his utter inability to save 
himself, they were all agreed. They were at one also in 
emphasising the supernatural and cataclysmic character v^ 
of conversion, in drawing the sharpest possible contrast 
between the r^enerate and unregenerate, in iTiHJafii^ 

1 On the reriTal lee Edwards's Narrative of Surpriting Oonvenions, IH$- 
Htmuhing Marks qfa Work qf thi Spirit qf God^ ThougkU m ike Jtevimi, 
Mid his masterly Trm tim on the Rdigioue Affeotiom», 
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upon the oHier-worldliness of the Christian life, in giving 
love a supreme place in Christian virtue, in reoognising a 
new spiritual sense or taste received in r^eneration, and 
in bowjpg loyally to the absolute authority of the Scrip- 
tures. ^Jlhus we have in Edwardeanism a parallel to 
English*^ evangelicalism in spite of the many and radical 
divergences ; and it is no accident that in America, since 
the eighteenth century, evangelicalism has spread, not 
simply within the Wesleyan communions, which were the 
direct fruit of English Methodism, but also in those churches 
whose antecedents are Edwardean or akin thereto^ 

But Edwards was much more than an Evangelical, and 
much more, too, than a Calvinist, though it is his Calvinism 
which is chiefly remembered. He was one of the most 
profound theologians the world has seen, and he pos- 
sessed philosophical gifts of a high order. It would carry 
us too far afield, and would be inconsistent with the plan 
of this volume to discuss his teaching in detaQ, but cer- 
tain features of it are of sufficient interest to demand 
attention even though their influence on the development 
of Protestant thought has been slight. Not to dwell 
upon his Notes on ihe Mind, in which a thoroughgoing 
idealism similar to but not identical with Berkeley's 
found expression,^ reference may be made particularly 
to his famous treatise on the will, and to his even more 
remarkable dissertations on Ttie End for tMch Ood 
crexxUd ihe World and on the Nature of True Virtue. The 
treatise on the will,* the most celebrated of all his works, 
was written with a polemic purpose — to destroy the very 
foundations upon which Arminianism rested — and the 
argument employed was even more largely theological 

^ Edwards*! idealism was essentially a fonn of mystioal puitkoism. and 
whether he owed the saq^gestion of it to Berkeley or to some one else, at any 
rate it gained a peculiar colour from his own religions temperameiit and 
experience. 

i A Careful mnd Strict Inquiry into ike PrmmUimg Notions qftke 
9ftks WiU, puhlished in UA. 
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ttian philosophioal. At the same time the work displays * 
aztraordinary subtlety and dialectical skill, and a fearless- 
ness in following the logic of one's position seldom equalled 
before or since. It maintains a complete necessitarianism. 
Men are free in so far as they possess the power of doing 
as they choose, but their choices are absolutely determined. 
This is not due to divine enactment, or to the fall of Adam 
bringing man into bondage ; it lies in the very nature of 
the will itself, which is always controlled by motives, 
whether in man or Gfod. Adam from the moment of his ^ 
creation was in the same case as all his posterity in this 
respect, though the motives that controlled him were 
different in his primitive state of innocence and in his 
later state of sm. Edwards's independence of theological -^ 
tradition, and his consistency in the application of his 
principles appear particularly in this departure from the 
common Calvinistic view. 

The work is an argument, not a scientific treatise. Its 
chief historic significance consists in its exposure of the 
theological weakness of the current Arminianism of the 
day, and such originality as it possesses lies only in the 
persistence and pertinacity with which the subject is 
pursued into all its ramifications. 

Of a very different character and philosophically more 
profound and important are the dissertations on The End 
for which Ood created the World, and on the Nature of 
True Virtue, both of which were written in 1756, but not 
published until after Edwards's death. 

In the former there reappear s the mystic panth eism of ^ 
his youthful Notes on the Mind, of which few traces are to 
be found in his sermons and x>olemic writings of interven- 
ing years. Infinite being has a natural tendency to 
diffuse itself, and in this is to be seen the end of creation. 
' Thus it appears reasonable to suppose, that it was what 
God had respect to as an ultimate end of His creating the 
world, to communicate of His own infinite fullness of good ; 
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or rather it waa His last end, that there might be a gbrious 
and abundant emanation of His infinite fulkiess of good ad 
extra, or without Himself ; and the disposition to communi- 
cate Himself, or diffuse his own FvUness, which we must 
conceive of as being originally in Grod as a perfection of 
His nature was what moved Him to create the world. 
But here, aa much as possible to avoid confusion, I observe 
that there is some impropriety in saying that a disposition 
in Grod to communicate Himself to the creature moved Him 
to create the world. For though the difihisive disposition 
in the nature of Gfod, that moved Him to create the world, 
doubtless inclines Him to communicate Himself to the 
creature, when the creature exists ; yet this cannot be all : 
because an inclination in Grod to communicate Himself to 
an object, seems to presuppose the existence of the object^ 
at least in idea. But the diffusive disposition that excited 
Grod to give creatures existence, was rather a communi- 
cative disposition in general, or a disposition in the fullness 
of the divinity to flow out and diffuse itself. Thus the 
disposition there is in the root and stock of a tree to diffuse 
and send forth its sap and life, is doubtless the reason of 
the communication of its sap and life to its buds, leaves, 
and fruits, after these exist. But a disposition to communi- 
cate of its life and sap to its fruits, is not so properly the 
cause of its producing those fruits, as its disposition to 
communicate itself, or diffuse its sap and life in general. 
Therefore, to speak more strictly according to truth, we 
may suppose, that a disposition in Ood, as an original 
property of His naiure, to an emanation of His own infinite 
fvUness, was what excited Him to create the world ; and so 
that the emanation itself was aimed at by Him as a last end 
of the creation,^ * 

The universe is not a creation out of nothing, but an 
emanation from GkxL It has real existence only in so far 

1 WorcMtor edition of Edwardt'i Work», toL IL p. 206 ji?. Tk« itolkf 
arehia. 
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as it partakes of God. God is interested in it, not for its 
own sake, but because He is Himself infused in it. His 
last end in creation is Himself. He loves Himself 
supremely, for He is supreme excellence and alone worthy 
to be the object of such love. The world exists for God's/ 
glory, and the happiness and well-being of the creature 
are only of subordinate and secondary concern. Inde- 
pendently of God the creature has no significance. But 
possessing as he does somewhat of the divine nature he 
shares in the blessedness of God, and is advantaged by the 
promotion of the divine glory. A considerable part of ^ 
the work is taken up with a discussion of the meaning of 
the glory of God, which all Calvinists agreed was the end 
of creation, and it is found to consist in the diffusion of 
His fullness, and not simply in the exhibition of His attri- 
butes, as had commonly been said. 

The general contention of Edwards's dissertation is 
stated with abundant emphasis and clearness, but the 
argument is beset with a fundamental difficulty which his 
theological and practical interest made it impossible for 
him to surmount. The result is ambiguity and confusion. 

His pnaitmn^^fi^T^f^'ftlly paiif.lif^mj^^ -T!!!.*^, nrnVftrBA is/ 

conceived as an emanation from God, possessing reality | 
only as it partakes of the divine nature, and yet the neces- 1 
sities of practical religion require him to give some measure i 
at least of independent existence to human souls. He' 
does not succeed in extricating himself from this difficulty. 
Indeed, while he evidently feels it, he does not grapple 
with it at all. As a consequence the essay is very un- 
satisfactory as a discussion of God's relation to the world, 
but it is profound and suggestive and strik ingly unlike ) 

traijjfjmji^l f!fl.1viTn'afir^ ^.rftafmATifia oJ the Subjoct Irom j 

Calvin himself down. That Dei^jyfla vj^w^ ^g jer the ■< 
aspect oif infinite Bein graflfer tJian ahmgh^^ j^M^^arried | 
the whole matter into another spher e. It was inevitable ' 
that inconsistencies should emerge. They 'were similaf 
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to tiiose which beset Augustine, who also felt as Edwards 
did the diverse influence of Neo-Platonic metaphysics 
■Ma^practicaT' CKristii^ essay, both in its con- 

troUxDg ocmtenttra^axid in its radical inconsistency, is one 
of the most significant and prophetic in the whole range 
of modem theological Uterature. 

Equally profound and suggestive, and <^ more immediate 
influence was the parallel dissertation on the Nature of 
True Virtue. Edwards's general attitude and his philo- 
sophical assumptions are the same in both dissertations, 
and the two are very closely related in spite of the difference 
of theme, "in genuine N eo-Platonic fashion, he regards 
^ being itself as a good, and he goes on to draw the conclu- 
sion that excellence is proportioned to the degree of exist- 
ence. The more of existence any being has, other things 
being equal, the more excellent it is. The infinite Being 
Grod is immeasurably more excellent than all creatures, 
for He possesses an infinitely greater amount of existence 
than they, and is infinitely farther from nonentity. Virtue, 
in accordance with the common opinion of his day, Edwards 
defines as benevolence. Consent to, good-will toward, or 
pleasure in being — this is what benevolence means, and it 
is in this that virtue consists. It is not in the benevolent 
attitude or emotion as such, nor in the acts to which it 
^ leads that Edwards finds virtue, but in the due proportion 
between benevolence and its object. To love a being 
more than he deserves violates harmony as truly as to 
love him less than he deserves, and lack of harmony means 
lack of virtue. Universal being is a system, and each part 
of it is excellent only in so far as it is in harmony with the 
wnole. Virtue is to be defined as consent to, or harmony 
with, or love for Being in general, that is intelligent Being. 
/But Being in general Edwards identifies with Grod, the 
' infinite by whose communication or diffusion of EUmself 
. all that is exists. True virtue, therefore, consists in love 
' for the infinite Being God, Benevolence toward Being 
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in genenJ means benevolence toward God, that is supreme 
ddight in His happiness and the con1ax)lling desire to pro- 
mote His glory. Toward all other beings virtue involves 
benevcdenoe in the degree to which they possess existence, 
or, in other words, in the degree to which they partake of 
God. To love any creature — ^whether oneself or another — 
independently of God, or in greater d^ree than its scale 
of being warrants-is wrong — ^wrong in God as well as in 
man. Hie evil of self-love is due, not to its selfishness, ^ 
but to the fact that it accords to a creature a disproportion- 
ate amount of affection. Undue affection for another is ^^ , 
as bad as undue affection for onesdf ; only in subordina- 
tion to love for God, or Being in general, is love for a creature ^^ 
Justified. God's holiness consists in a supreme r^ard for y^ . 
Himself, lliat it is self-love does not make it lees holy, 
for it is love rightly bestowed, and in love so bestowed 
virtue consists and in nothing else. God is to be supremely W 
loved, botii by Himself and by the creature. Men are to 
be loved only in subordination to Him and as partaking of T . 
Him. And h^ice love for the non-elect, who in reaUty do 
not share at all in the divine nature, has no Justification. 
' The first object of a virtuous benevolence is Being, simply 
considered ; and if Being, simply considered, be its object, 
then Being in general is its object; and what it has an 
ultimate propensity to, is the highest good of Being in 
general. And it wiU seek the good of every individual 
being unless it be conceived as not consistent with the 
highest good of being in general. In which case the good '^ 
of a particular being, or some beings, may be given up for 
the sake of the highest good of Being in geaersl. And 
particularly, if there be any being ineclaimably opposite, 
and an enemy to Being in gesmeral, then consent and ad- 
herence to Being in general will induce the truly virtuous 
heart to forsake that enemy and to opi>ose it.' ^ 
Love, if il is to be virtuous, must be proportioned, not 

1 Worki, ToL X. p. 964. 
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lo the need, but to the excellence of the object loved. 
Holy love is love for a holy object, not love which would 
^ /make the unholy holy. Jtsx from the gospel of Christ, 
V J with its emphasis upon love for the unlovely and unworthy, 
as this teaching is, reUgion is yet given a place of funda- 
mental importance that has seldom been accorded to it. 
Never, in fact, have religion and ethics been more com- 
pletely fused. / 

Edwards's identification of God at once with being in 
general, and with the personal Grod of the Hebrew and 
CSxristian revelation, introduces into the dissertation on 
Virtue an inconsistency similar to that which beset the 
dissertation on Oodi'a End in Creation. It is an ancient 
inconsistency, troubling theology ever since the time of 
Clement of Alexandria, but it becomes more acute than 
ever in such a metaphysical discussion as Edwards's. The 
influence of tradition and the interests of practical religion 
prevented him here too, as at so many other places, from 
following loyally the leading of his speculative genius. 

The development of thought within the Edwardean 
eohool cannot be traced here. Edwards was the only 
genius of the school, and the theologising of his disciples 
had for the most part but local and passing interest. His 
theory of virtue, although it was not the subject most 
^discussed, proved the most fruitful of all his ideas. It 
found consistent, even if paradoxical utterance, in the 
* willingness to be damned for the glory of Gk)d,* upon 
which Samuel Hopkins, his greatest disciple, laid emphasis. 
The atCttlide thus' expressed was ridiculed by many, in- 
cluding even Edwardeans, but they thereby only betrayed 
their lack of appreciation of the profound religiousness 
and sublime disinterestedness of Edwards's teaching. He 
was a rare and lofty spirit among the sons of men, so 
enamoured of the divine from the time he penned his 
youthful NoUs on the Mind, to the closing years of his 
life, when he wrote his dissertations on Ood^$ End mi 
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Creation and the Nature of True Virtue, that all els^- 
earth and self and fellow-men — seemed but * as the light 
dust in the balance (which is taken no notice of by him 
that weighs), and as nothing and vanity.' 

We have been carried far afield from evangelicalism in 
this consideration of Edwards's theological and philo- 
sophical work, but he remained an Evangelical to the esadA 
and his piety, suffused and transfigured though it was byl 
his loftier genius, was in essence that of Spener and Westoyij 
and all true Pietists. 
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CHAPTER X 

RATIONALISM 

Tn Protestant Reformation was mediflBval, not modem, 
in its spirit and interest, and the Protestant soholasticiBm 
of the seventeenth century, which has been briefly re- 
viewed, was a legitimate outcome of it« Bondage to an 
external law of faith and practice was for a long time as 
oomplete in Protestantism as in Catholicism, and the one 
was as conservative in the field of religious thought as the 
other. The immediate effect of the modem spirit, when 
it began to make its influence fdt in Christianity, was as 
destructive of the new Protestantism as of the old Catholi- 
cism. This is seen clearly enough in Socinianism, a^d still 
more dearly in the rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
where the modem spirit flrst found large expression with- 
in the religious sphere. The rationalism of the period 
was of aU sorts and degrees, but in every phase of it 
there was the tendency to reject or modify the medisBval 
estimate of man. Greater intellectual sufficiency, and 
commonly greater moral ability were attributed to him 
than traditional theology was willing to grant. Offcen the 
deviation from orthodox doctrine was slight, often veiy 
great, but in every case the modem spirit was influential, 
and those doctrines which were based on the theoiy of the 
depravity and helplessness of man received least emphasis 
or wrae repudiated altogether. It cannot be too strongly "^ 
emphasised thii.tja.i;i<;ij^fl.ljp^ y^mM i^t fr pt tom as much rf 
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principles were not Protestant, but involyed the rejection 
of Protestant and Catholic principles alike. Against 
modem views of eveiy kind, Protestantism set itself 
as nncompromisingly as Catholicism. That rationalism ' 
ultimately made its hohie in Protestantism rather than in 1 
the older colmnunion, was not because the former was in | 
» principle more tolerant of divergent views, but because 
the divisions within the Protestant ranks made grea ter 
tnlftronnf^^ i ^ecess ity. The break with the old eocleaiaa- 
tical Institution and the rise pf new churches independent 
of it and of each other facilitated the gradual growth 
of a freedom in religious thought which could not have 
oome had all Christendom remained under a single ecclesi- 
astical control ; but the break itself, and not any particular 
principles leading to it, made the new liberty possible. In 
the c o nflict of authorities there was mon^ fnr nftw '^^M^ 

In a previous chapter, the rationalistic tendency of 
Qocilu^UaiXl.was spoken of. Its -rationalism was of a v ery \ 
mild sort, and went hand in hand with a thoroughg oing ^^ 
s upematuraliBm . But the combination involved an un- \ \ ] 
stable equilibrium which could hot last. It is not due to 
Sooinianism alone nor even chiefly that rationalism of a 
more consistent type made its way within the Protestant 
churches, and ultimately acquired a preponderating in- 
fluence. The general spirit of the modem age was re- 
sponsible for the phenomenon. Socinianism represented 
simply an early and veiy limited exhibition of tendencies 
which later became prominent and worked themselves out 
in a much more extreme form. 

g ocinian influence may be direo^ traced to some degree 
in HollATid^ whi^p nLtionAlifitin t^denoies w ere widesp read 
in tbft (fflrly gjfiyftTif/^Anfii nAnfniy^ and wheucc tiicy made 
their way to England to find there a development which, 
in course of time, made English thought dominant through- 
out Northern Europe. Holland was the home of free 
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thought in , <^ft pv enteenth centmv. T hither oame • 
JDeyartea. ynd ^ere ^a In^iH tliA fnnnHft.tmTia nf m^^ftf" 
philosophi <><»^ rfttiOT^**^^^"^ ; h ere SpiD n7ji. p9 patnir>tfl|l the 
g reatest of all rat ional Tfft^TP"; here Pierre Bayle 
published his famous dictionary, and here the Arminians ^ 
nearly a century earUer rose in revolt against the dominant 
Calvinism of the day. 

^ff_ A^11^''""'F^ we have an interf a^^^g pn- rallel to*^ 
Socinianism which throws welcome light upon the con- 
trolling mterest of the earUer movement. The Arminians 
rejected its principles, and yet their attack upon Calvinism 
was due to a similar interest. Indeed, it is in their case 
even more manifest than in the case of the Socinians. 
Though in other respects entirely orthodox, A^ypuains 
and h\^ feHft^ R ^monatrants felt the irrationalitv of th e 
t raditio i^flj ^^> rine of total deprav itv ap ^ the inj ustice 
of the CalvJTiifitin dngma of nnconditinnAl elft^tiftP, W^ 
attackfidJhSQLhoth. The emphasis which they laid upon • 
the Justice of God is instructive, for it means a regard for 
the dignity and rights of man not felt by the genuine 
mediaBvalists of the Reformation. To Calvin as to ZwingU, 
man is a creature who has no rights over against God. 
The Creator may do as He pleases with His own. But the 
spirit of the modem age, with its new estimate of man, 
was out of sympathy with such a doctrine. Man is not 
a mere cipher whose &te is of no importance; he is a 
rational being who may demand consideration and fair 
treatment from God. To the Arminians, the uncondi- 
tional election which stood in the forefront of the Calvin- 
istic flystem, seemed utterly indefensible, and against it 
their attack was levelled. To be sure, the attack was a 
mild one and lacked the effectiveness of a thoroughgoing 
application of a great controlling principle. Instead of 
asserting in unqualified terms the natural abiUty of man, 
and rejecting the whole system based upon his inabililyy 
the Ani^"^T1M •ooepted tiie do<p»^ ?f fc^^ Fill "^ *^^ 
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cnpflequent j\p^ nf /liVltift C^'^rffl?, f^"^ ^ticised-Onl^. the 
ag Bertion that predestination is nnc onditionaL-And-inde- 
pe adent of all human me rit. The conflict was not between 
the avowed and consistent representatives of two opposite 
principles. All it meant was that the consistent appli- 
cation of one principle was subjected to criticism by those 
who had felt the influence of another, without at all under- 
standing the latter's signiflcance or being in the Jeast 
prepared to follow it to its logical conclusion. The 
Calvinists had all the advantage of clearness and consist- 
ency on their side, and it was only natural that they 
should win the victory. But, as with Socinianism, so 
with Arminianism, there was more in the movement than 
appeared upon the surface. The Arminians of that day, 
as of later days, might not go beyond the half-way position 
of Arminius himself, and might retain the traditional 
system in all its main points unchanged, but there was in 
the movement the promise of a greater break to come, the 
prophecy of an application of the modem principle in a way 
to overttux>w the old completely. 

L In England 

;ff^ "Rn prland. rattenalistic tendencies began to ni^.lr^ 
th emselves felt in the seventeenth century > app earing in 
all softs of forms and in various degrees. There was not 
an orderly progression from more moderate to more ex- 
treme views, for the deism of L ord Herbert of Cherbu ry < 
a nd the materialism of Hobbes antedated considerabl y 
t Ke"miIder supernatural rationalism of such m e n as Locke , 
T flTotson, ft-nd (^<^rkft. But this is not surprising. The 
tendency was the same in all of them, but as is commonly 
the case, it found much more consistent and extreme 
expression in some than in others. 

During the greater part of the century, controversy 
ran high, and the whole country was torn with religious 
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diflsension. A natural^ oonsequenoe was the gradual 
growth of a desire to find some common platform upon 
which aU religious men could stand together regardless 
of their theological and ecclesiastical differences. Among 
the most important of the attempts in this direction was 
that of T^BXUTfrhftl^' ^" hif f fainous work. De, Veritat e, ^ 
pnh1/^h^ ^ IB54 , he set up common consent as th e I 
principal test of tenth, and app l ying the criterion in the i 
re ligious sphere, distingi^^ed a natural religion shared ^ 
by wise men of all ages and rac es, from the various positive 
faiths which had added many unessential tenets, obscuring 
the great and vital truths, and introducing religious 
dissension where there should have been universal harmony. 
Among other notable writings contributing to the growth 
of r^^gious tole rance was nhil1iiiorw nW;Ti>fl Rpligj^fn. f^f 
ProUstanUjA Sure Way to Salvation ^iggTjy . myhiQh the 
Scriptures were made an all-suf6cient guide, and diffe r- 
e nces among Christians in mfttt'?^^ P9^ <^ftfiTiftd hj the 
Bible wer ft mjnimiHftH. The main purpose of CMling- 
worth's book was not to promote toleration, but to defend 
Protestantism. But the book contained many strong 
expressions in &vour of liberty for all that accepted the 
Bible, and its influence made in that direction. Other 
books promoting the same tendency were Mjlton'fl fftir^"" 
Areopagiti^ (IQ^ )r jy>|jfih ^n tered an eloquent plea fo r^ 
t oleration of all m jnnr Hiflffi rences of opinion, and h is tract. 
Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, ToUraiion, and what 
best Means may be used against the Qrowth of Popery (1673), 
an endeavour to unite all Protestants against the Roman 
CathoUcs on the basis of the Bible; JerftTj^y Tj'fiylnr'ft 
Tj^firty nf ^mph^ Aying (1647), which made the Apostles^ 
nrgfld the ftll-imffinient atandafd. anH niftinfii.inftH thut. M 
^/v^pfiny it ghonld he rftfinpr njaed as Christia ns ; Lookfi!! 
Lea sts jm Toler ation (1689), an elaborate and thorough- 
going discussion of the whole question of state toleration, 
in which the principle was laid down that the government 
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abould not interfere in religious matters, and s hould I 

ti be civil life of the coim mBity; fina lly^ Anthony Collinsl s 
-P^ffiatMfi of FvM Thinkinif (1713), ^^f^^p^'^ning "^i^^'*^ 
a nd unconditional liberty for all kinds of religious or 
i rreligious opinion on the th eory that hi^ own individii Al 
re ason is the supreme gmde of eyery ma n, and that he 
diould not be prevented from following it, in what- 
ever direction it might lead, but on the contrary, 
should be encotiraged to do so. The position taken by 
Collins was that of the Deists in general, of whom he 
was one. A fundamental tenet with all of them was 
complete religious freedom for men of all opinions and of 
all sects. 

The writings referred to, and they are but a few of a 
large class of similar works, show a steadily growing 
breadth of toleration. After the Revolution of 1688, a 
reaction against the religious strife of the past hundred 
years made itself widely felt, and the necessity of at 
least some measure of toleration was generally admitted. 
Commercial and industrial interests, which had suffered 
greatly during the troublous years of the seventeenth 
century, began now to force themselves to the front, and 
peace and quiet came to be recognised as the supreme 
need of the country. ^^Jj^j^Qr "P»" ^he fl^oAaainn nf 
Wil liam and Mary, the famous Act pf Toleration was 
pS^aea by i'arliament, ensuring religious Uberty to aU 
Protestants except Unitarians. Roman Catholic and 
anti-Trinitarian dissent remained still under the ban. 
Toleration of the former seemed to involve too great a 
danger to the State, and toleration of the latter was de- 
manded by too small a group to make it seem worth while. 
Thenceforth though the English Establishment remained 
unimpaired, and though some isort of religious profession 
and attendance upon some form of religious worship 
were required, Protestant trinitarian dissent was legal 
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ill England, and eveiy kind of non-confonnity was praoti- 
oally, though not theoretically tolerated. 

The rigid press licensing act of 1662 was repealed in 
1695, and the embargo upon the publication of radical 
and heterodox opinions in rdigion was thus removed, but 
the laws against blasphemy were renewed in 1698, and 
thereafter process could be instituted against any aae 
issuing works of too offensive a character. Under this 
act an occasional writer was fined and imprisoned, but in 
the main it was possible by the exercise of a little care to 
give utterance to any kind of religious radicalism one might 
wish. Voltaire, who was in England in the twenties, » 
marvelled at the degree of liberty ei\)oyed by the most 
diverse parties, and hailed England as the haven of aU men 
of advanced religious views. 

Many causes besides those already indicated were unit- 
ing during this period to promote rationalism and to ex- 
tend its influence among the thinking classes of England 
as well as of the Continent. In the philosophical sphere, * 
the work of Descartes and his school, of Spinoza, Hobbes, 
and Locke, in the isientific world the discoveries and tiie 
theories of Bruno, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Gassendi, 
Bacon, Newton, and others, combined to promote the 
credit of human reason and to undermine the authority 
of traditional sjrstems and opinions. The soepti v>i[ff]n a.i^^ -^ 
mftj^iLl^fttn nf TTaM^ nail ed into being the Platonism , 
orra ^er the Neo-]Platonism ^f th? Cf^n^^i^^y yhooL with * 
t hen* empb <fflft \f^r% rym^nn ^ a. fftA ultv bv which w e mav I 
e nloy a direct vision of spiritual reahties hidden from th e ' 
senses an< ^ {Biv?ftft«M ible by tl^ ^ ^n1inn.ry prqceaq es of dis - | 
c ursive reason .^ The beauty and spirituality of the J 
Stings of some members of this school gave them a con- 
siderable following, and promoted, not only a spirit of 

t On the Gambridn PUtoaiitt lee TuUooh't Ratimuu Th§oU)gy mi England 
in HU 8$9 $nte$nt h (Unimry, toL U. Promintnt unong them were BeigemiB 
~ More,Rklp1iOiidworth(Milhorort3Ml^MM/f» 
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lolerance, but also confidence in the use of human reason 
in the religious sphere, but their enthusiasm and mysti- 
cism were too foreign to the external and practical temper 
of the age to find wide acceptance, and their influence was * 
largely exhausted in the general effects Just referred to. 

A few quotations from a discourse by John Smith on 
The Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion will suffici- 
ently illustrate the general temper and attitude of the group. 
* All perfections and excellencies are to be measured by 
their approach to and participation of the First Perfection,' 
and * Religion is the greatest participation of God ' (p. 369). 
'A good man, one that is actuated by religion, lives in 
converse with his own reason ; he Uves at the height of 
his own being ' (p. 376). * A good man, one that is in- 
formed by true religion, lives above himself and is raised 
to an intimate converse with the Divinity. He moves in 
a larger sphere than his own being and cannot be content 
to enjoy himself except he may enjoy God too, and himself 
in God. This we shall consider two ways. !First in the 
self-denial of good men ; they are content and ready to 
deny themselves for God. I mean not that they should 
deny their own reason as some would have it, for that 
were to deny a beam of divine light and so to deny God, 
instead of denying ourselves for Him' (p. 378). 'The 
first property and effect of true religion whereby it ex- 
presses its own nobleness is this that it widens and enlarges 
all the faculties of the soul, and b^ets a true ingenuity, 
liberty, and ampUtude, the most free and generous spirit, 
in the mind of good men ' (p. 382). ' I doubt we are too 
nice logicians sometimes in distinguishing between the 
glory of God and our own salvation. We cannot in a true 
sense seek our own salvation more than the glory of God, 
which triumphs most and discovers itself most effectually 
in the salvation of souls; for, indeed, this salv^^tion is'« 
nothing else but a true participation of the divine nature. 
Heaven is not a thing without us, nor is happiness anything 

N 
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distinct from a true conjunction of the mind with God 
in a secret feeling of His goodness and reciprocation of 
affection to Him wherein the divine glory most unfolds 
itself' (p. 399). *The sixth property or effect wherein 
religion discovers its own excellency is this — ^that it 
spiritualises material things, and so carri^ up the souls trf 
good men from earthly things to thmgs divine, from this 
sensible world to the intellectual.* * But how to find God 
here and feelingly to converse with Him, and being affected 
with the sense of the divine glory shining out upon creation 
how to pass-out of the sensible world into the inteliectualj 
is not so effectually taught by that philosophy which pro- 
fessed it most as by true religion : that which knits and 
unites God and the soul together can best teach it how to 
ascend and descend upon those golden links that unite, 
as it were, the world to God. That divine wisdom that 
contrived and beautified this glorious structure can best 
explain her own art and carry up the soul back again in 
these reflected beams to Him who is the fountain of them * 
(p. 419). 

The spirituality of these men and their emphasis upon 
immediate apprehension of God and divine things were 
out of line with~the tendencies of the period in which they 
lived, and their influence was but circumscribed and 
temporary. They were at one with the spirit of the age 
in recognising the dignity and power of human reason, 
but their interpretation of it was quite unlike tiiat of their 
contemporaries, and was almost universally rejected. 

On the other hand, the growing rationalism of the day 
found consistent expression in a number of writers of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, prominent 
among whom was the ecclesiastic and preacher, John 
Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury.^ A^hM^^^p ^Hfttg^i 

1 TiUotMB't TTofltf, composed prineipaUy of lermoni, have been freqaentlj 
pnbliiked. I Imto iited th« tditioo \u twelTO tolvmet pnbliikod Ia Londoa 

bias?. 
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tlie most famous preacher of his day, was a foe of mysti- ^ 
cism and religious enthusiasm in every form and a sturdy 
c hampion of the use of rea s on in religio n. By reason he 
meanF a faculty very unlike the Cambridge Platonists' 
faculty of direct vision. Of spiritual intuition or the 
immediate apprehension of supersensuous realities, he 
would hear nothing. When he insisted upon the use of » 
reason in religion, he meant that religion is an affair that 
offers itself for acceptance like a philosophical system, 
a political principle, or a financial investment. He thought 
of itj^ot as something instinctive, which needs ^ustifi ca- | 
tion riomofe m an nunyer and^hlrst^ o r p^j^Bpre ^^A prnTi^ 
b ut as a system of rational proposition^ g^ Yfi " ^?^ withnm 



Vi.^r1 f/^ li^ t^i}^ qg.apy ^^'^^^ pppoaitionfl are ^ted. anc 



t ^be established by rational evidence. R^ljgion, ^.cor d 
in g to Tillotson, is not an end in itsel f, wnrthfi^l on \u 
^TM a^fiO""*^! '"^*^ pendently of its effefi ta ; ifia pnly yp^"* ^. ' ' 
li esjnAe ffl/*>t th p.t it provides divine sanctions for morality \ 



Tl\f^fle fir^ gpv^P i n natural religion wjijfih »^«»^^*>° »>^«»» 
t here is a God, that He demands v irfnAng liying ^p ihft 
p art of m an, and that He wi ll reward the ri ghteous an d 
p unish the wicked.^ But natu r al religion is not enough . 
Its sanc tions have p ynvftd inftffftp.tivft, And i% hftfi fjiftrpfnrft 
b een supp lftpiAnf/vl hy ^vftla-finn. The function of the » * 
latter is not to destroy or correct natural religion, but 
simply to make it clearer and more effective. 'JJatuial 
rftl^ginn* Till^tpipn Bays. * is the foundation of all reveale d 
religion, and revelation is designed simply to establish its 
duties. * It is true that certain requirements are added 
by revelation, particularly that we should recognise Christ 
as the Son of God, worship God in His name, and receive 

of promoting virtueT The sacraments impress us with the 
faeinousness of din, and the figp"^ ^^ Hhrfaf gyp pljfp i->^^ 
^ample and mspiration. 
1 Wwrkt, Tol. ii. p. 886 ff. * Ihid. toI. ii. p. 888. • Ot Ihid. toI. tU. p M8. 
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Revelation imparts no new faculties, nor does it api>eal 
to any other faculty than reason, to which natural religion 
also appeals. The use of the term faith does not set either 
natural or revealed religion apart from other purely human 
aflfairs. Faith is si mply a pe ypiiaa^nn of trh^ min d concern - * 
ing the truth of any proposition or *a persuasion f^j ^^^ 
minci conc ftrniTip; «>i?y t.hiTig/ * It is thus soleb 



and is only a stronger form of opinion. We may have 
faith in the truths of natural reUgion, in the truths of re^ 
vealed religion, or in the fact of revelation. In any casei 
faith is simply the conviction, based upon rational grounds, 
that certain things are true.* Faith thus ^ e qdp to virtue . 
ffnrj;lift rftljgj Qiift trntha oflFered for our acceptance are all 
OT them ff ^YfiP ^^^ ^^'^ pron \QtiQn of virtue in vie w!| This j 
. i s particu larl y true of the future life with its rewlfids an d | 
i p unishments, belief in which TKUotson regards jm * the j 
; gr eat motive and argument to a holy life.' * If we accept/ 
this and other truths given in religion we are convinced) 
of the advantages of righteous Uving ; if we reject thern,^ 
no motive for such Uving remains. 

Accordii^ to Tillotson, as alread y said». . rflvfllation 
su^IemfflSSlnaEMOengoDL But what are the grounds 
for believing in revelation ? How do we know that there 
has been such a thing and that any alleged revelation is 
true ? This raises the whole question of Christian evi- 
dences, and to its discussion Tillotson devotes many sermons. 
He maintains that \Y^f} tbinp rg must be shown if an alle ged ** 
rev dation is to be accepted as genume — that it does_ 9ot 
c^ tradiot the principle8_ of_n^ural rehgion. an^ that 
there are positive reasons^ for supposing it a revelation 
stro nger than th ose tiiat_.canjbe_brqught against it. In 
defence of Christianity he urges its complete harmony 
with natural religion, the reasonableness of its precepts 
and their fitness to the nature of man, and finally, prophecy 
and miracle. U pon Christ's fulfilment of Old Testamen t 

t frorA«.ToLii.p 208. > 7»ui. toL zi. p. 481 C • Jbid. wol. r, p 99l 
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prophecy he lavs considerable atresa. b ii^ i^yfln mnrp "p^^ 
Eia miracles, which o^y^atitiite. he fuwa.^hip^priTiPipnL^LDd 
onl y adequate proo f nf r!hr^^f.ii>.nit£j In his sermon on 
^ TheMiracles wroug lut in nonfirm^yj oLrihrifltiflnityj' ^ 
a^r declaring that 'miracles are a divine testimony given 
t(i a person or doctrine/ he asks ' What a miracle is ? ' and 
' In what circumstances and with what limitations miracles 
are a sufficient testimony to the truth and divinity of any 
doctrine ? ' In reply to the former question, he says, 
* The shortest and plainest description of it I can give is 
this : that it is a supernatural effect, and wonderful to 
sense. So that there are two things necessary to a miracle : 
that it be a supernatural effect, and that it be evident and 
wonderful to sense. By a supernatural effect I mean such 
an effect as either in itself and in its own nature, or in the 
manner and circumstances of it, exceeds any natural power, 
that we know of, to produce it.* * There is another con- 
dition also required to a miracle, that it be an effect evident 
and wonderful to sense ; for if we do not see it, it is to 
us as if it were not, and can be no testimony or proof 
of any thing because itself stands in need of another 
miracle to give testimony to it, and to prove that it was 
wrought.' Transubstantiation, therefore, according to 
Tillotson, even if it were a fact, would not be a miracle, 
for a miracle is not merely a. wonderful or supernatural 
event, but a sign wrought for purposes of proof. Itjhe 
so-called miracles of Jesus, for instance, were merely works 
of mercjTdone for the good of the sufferer, and wer fiLPot 
si gns intended to substantiate the fact of a di vjnft rftvolft- 
tj on, they were not miracles at all. Hiis co nception of 
miracle it is necessary to keep in mind if we would under- 
stanil the development that followed. 

In reply to his second question as to the circumstances 
and Umitations under which miracles may be a sufficient 
testimony to the truth or divinity of any doctrine, Tilloi- 
1 W9rk», VOL iii. p. 498 A 
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son says, ' Now there are two things must concur to give 
the mind of man full satisfaction that any religion is from 
God. First, if the person that declares this religion give 
testimony of his divine authority, that is, that he is sent 
and commissioned by God for that purpose. And secondly, 
if the religion which he declares contain nothing in it that 
is plainly repugnant to the nature of God.' And again, 
* For though a doctrine be never so reasonable in itself, 
this is no certain argument that it is from God if no testi- 
mony from heaven be given to it ; because it may be the 
result and issue of human reason and discourse ; and 
though a doctrine be attested by miracles, yet the matter 
of it may be so unreasonable and absurd, so unworthy 
of God, and so contrary to the natural notions which man 
has of him, that no miracles can be sufficient to give con- 
firmation to it ; and therefore in some cases the Scripture 
forbids men to hearken to a prophet though he work a 
miracle. • • . From whence it is plain that a miracle is 
not sufficient to establish the worship of a false God. 
The sum of what I have said is this : that we do not found ^ 
our belief of Christianity upon any one argument taken 
by itself; but upon the whole evidence which we are 
able to produce for it, in which there is nothing wanting 
that is proper and reasonable to prove any religion to be 
from God* But yet miracles are the principal external* 
proof and confirmation of the divinity of a doctrine. I 
told you before that some doctrines are so absurd that a 
miracle is not a sufficient proof of them : but if a doctrine 
be such as is noways unworthy of God, nor contrary to 
those notions which we have of Him, miracles are the 
highest testimony that can be given to it, and have always 
been owned by mankind for an evidence of inspiration.' ^ 
The external and formal conception of the divine ia ^ 

1 Oompare alto th« sennoa on 'The Trial of the Spirits,' Warki, toI. U. 

&29 $q. This oontains Tillotson's famous argumant against traarabitaBtlatioD 
whkii Hnma rifen in hit Atoy <m MuraeUi, 
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noticeable throaghont Tillotson's discussion. Even after 
a thing is proved good and true, there is ne-eded the evi- 
dence of a miracle to show that it comes from God. No 
spiritual or moral effects warrant the assumption of divine 
activity. It can be guaranteed only by physical pheno- 

• mena. The supreme and convincing proof of Christianity 
lies, not in its character or influence, but in the external 
miracles which attended its inception, and were wrought 
in confirmation of it. It would be unjust to Tillotson to 
leave the impression that he was interested only in Christian 
evidences and devoted all his sermons to proving the divine 
origin of Christianity in the way that has been indicated. 
A glance at the titles of his many published discourses 
shows that he had much else upon his heart, and that he 
covered a wide range of religious and ethical subjects. 
But it is ihe side of his thought that has been presented 
which has chief historical importance, and which alone 
needs notice here. He set the fashion for nearly all 
Christian thinkers that came after him for a number of 

^generations. TCrnp^iyfiff y9S more and mnrft litif^ npnn thft 
r ational evidences for Christianity^ ^^^ ^^ h fLimnny wit|i 
natural re ligion, a nd the miracles wrought in its supp ort, 
making uplts appeal to the cool and deliberate reason 
of the man of common sense, while the inner experience 
"of 'Che presence of the divine, the immediate vision of 
i^iritual realities, was condemned as unwholesome enthusi- 

, asm and unfounded superstition. 

"^ Thft nombinfttion 4n- Ti^Mnf>n ftf th^ mtii^naligt and y 
t he supe rnaturalist was <ypical_of^i8 _age. Nothing 
Is to be accepted that does not approve itself to the native 
human reason. The old dictum credo quia incredibik is 
the worst of heresies. The natural man is not a blind 
being who must believe whatever is told him, and must 
submit his Judgment implicitly to the alleged authority 
of God. Even miracles should not lead him to stultify 
his reason and accept what seems to him irrational. And 
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yet with so oontrolling an emphasis on the reason was 
associated faith in the supernatural. Miracles are entirely 
reasonable and become in certain circumstances the com- 
plete and sufficient proof of divine revelation. 

Wjy^^^^ TilloffnTi ngrftft^ Ilia ynnnp^ftr nmfs^mj^vi^xj i ^>** 

phi losopher, John Locke, whose discussion of the wh ole 
su bledt is so caretui ana acute, and pif^^^^ta on ^^lAnrly 
t he oontrolling principles of the entire rationalistio mov e- 

mAfit, ttniA \\ TnA.y hft wftll fn dwftll npnn \\\v(\ ffff y. littlfl. 

^ J!gg2£J^ig!?J^^ ^^ gen eral episte molo gical pnneij^es, ** 
Locke deni«8 that we have any innate idea pf Q od.^ but ' 
maintains"that by rational demonstration we may reach 
tVft ftftrfAJTiig^ i}}^\ (^ exists,* / T here is, t^ i^^rftf^Kft, «"f>^ 
a thing as natural religion, that is. a religion i^ch we may 

Tjr^y^ fr^ bv the use nf nnr iiTiAirlftd-^ftimn^ A« T^nfikft 

employs it in this connection, reason is not intuitive, 
but discursive. ' The greatest part ^f nnr jp^nwlftHgrft* 
he says, 'depends upon d edufi ^ong f-nH infft»tirio^iof^ 
id eas ; a nd in tho se cases where jwe 5^ feign t^ ft"^tit»^*^ 
as sentmsteacTorS nowledge , and take pr^pofliHrnia ^or fwiA 
without being certain they are 80» we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the grounds of their probability. 

In both tlie^e rraSffl, \^^ ^^xi\^ xd\\\o\x f^nr^a An4 JhA twftyia 
a nd rightly applies tb< ^nf^ tn Hiflnnvftr nftrfAiniy in tfift one 
case and probabilit y in the o thftf, ^'« *^^^- ^l^i^^- 'i'^ ^^11 
reason.' * It is by this kind of reason that we reach onr • 
knowledge of God and of religious truth in general ; not I 
by intuition or direct vision, but by the ordinary processes 
of rational demonstration. 

In speaking of the use of reason in religion, Looke takes 
up the familiar phrases ' above,* ' c ontrary t o.* and 'ao- 
yT^ing ^ Q * reaap n. and si^s, 'By what has been before 
said of reason we may be able to make some guess at the 
distinction of things into those that are according to, 

•iltf,bk.iT.cUp.i. •iMLia. 
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above, and contrary to reason. A ccording to reaacm are ' 



s uch propositions whose truth we can discover bv examin - 
i ng Mid tracing those idea s we have from Bensat ion 
an d reflect ion : an^ b y natural deduction find to be tru e 
or jrobabl e. Mv^va r^jinTi ^^ guch propositions whos e 



truth or probaPility we cannot bv reason derive frpm 
those principles . finntrAry to reason are such propos i- 
t ions as are inconsistent with , or irre poncilab lft tft 9\ir ^^^ 
and distinct idea s. T^ us t^ie existence of one Gc^ \f\ o/^- 

COrding to reason ! thft t^^ia^^rtoA n4 mnrt^ ^hun nwft and I ^ y 

c ontrary to reason: the resurrection of the dead above j f^>^' 

1 Dja me revelation m ^-y fnvA ^^n n imnwlftHgA nf flilngg /?) Vx'l 

M^ whi ch aSre also discoverable by n fttural ^•*^>^", that is, ^^M 

^^ it may give him things that are according to reason, but ^^ 
' Tj^<L^1 liv ings of this kind, there is little need or n se^ of 1^ ^^ 

re velation, God having furnished us with natura l and Ojjx^ 

gi^rftr Tn^tftDfl fn ni rive at a knowledge of the m. For ^ 

whatsoever truth we come to a clearer disc ^^^ry of ^^"^ 
tbe knowledge and contemplation of our o^ yn jd^M, will 

always be certainftr fn na flmn fhom^ ^Krh^nh arft finnvftyflH 
^ to na hy tnulifinTiiLl i^y**^"*^'^^ ' And again r^yeUfinn ^ 
may give us things that are above rea son , * there bein g ^r^g^ 
many tnmgs wherei n w e have very imperf ect notions or lH»^^c 
none at aJl ; and other things of whose past, presen t, \^^^ 
o r future existence by the natiiral use of our tacultiesj we *^ di^ ^ 
cim have no imowledge at all ; th ese, as being b e^nd i(^ ^j f 
th e discovery of our natural faiculties and above reaso n, u'.l^ 
a re^ when revealed, the proper matter^ f_^th.,,_Th3Xg J^ 
^H^P^rtf ^^ tb^ i^npftla rfth^llft^j flfrAinflt"GQd. and 'thereby 
l ost tiieir first happy state : and that the dead shall rise 
a STlive Ag^jy^ ; thenfl and the lilfft M" g beyond th e 
discovery of reason, are purely matters of faj ^h w^tb vbifih 

rtm^H lioii Hirttnfly tinfViing fn An* 

The category * above reason' was more narrowly de- 

> JEiM^ 6« tk$ Hmmtm Understanding, bk. it. duip. zrii. | St. 
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fined by a young Irish disciple of Locke, John Tolan d, 
ii ^ his interesting little book entitled Chrtsttanity n ai^ 
Mysteruma (16ijt)) . ^According to Tola nd^ w^fti^ jf. la «<"/! 

fiift^ rft Yj^lfl*^^'^" givAa nfl fiViing? yV^y^ r?fiftf^"j it ^^^ ~* ^ 

m ean thinf;;8 mysterious or incomprehe nffifrlft ^r Hiffimilf: 
to understand, but simply perfectly rational matters t hat 
wejiould not otherwiae have he ard of. or events that hav e 
n ot fallen under our observation, and can therefore b e 
k nown onh|r on the testimony of other s, "^tihi" ipnp^, 
r evelation may enlarge our knowledge., giyii^ ttfl AP »^- 
q uamtanc e witk u nfftmili ^r events or truths , b^t ftbove 
r eason as transcending our comprehension , or as too pyp- 
fo mid or mysterious for the natural man to penetrate , 
r evealed facts can not^be. There are, therefore, strictly 
speaking, only twocategories : according to, and contrary 
t o reason, but reasonable facts and truths may be dis- 
c overed by us tor ourselves or may be made kno wnJao-us 
by the testimony of others, and th is tegtJmmazL majL-be 
gi ven by revelat ion. Although he was later known as 
' a Deist, Toland did not deny the reality of revelation in 
this book, nor did he ostensibly go beyond the position 
taken by Locke, but he defined it more carefully and 
guarded it against misunderstanding, and ip so doing, 
really advanced further tiian Locke and most Christians 
of the day were willing to go in the directioirof rationalis- 
ing all Christian truth. He performed a real service in 
calling attention to the irrational character of the cat^ory 
above reason as it was commonly understood, showing 
that it was often a hiding place for all liprts of belieb in 
reaUiy contrary to reason. 

Toland*s position was taken also, if possible with even 
greater clearness and emphasis, by Aijf^linny nnllma jp a 
bo ok entitled Essay concerning the use of Reaaon in PropoM - 
tiona, the Evidence wh ereof deyends <m Human Testimony 

(fTOTT 7 

But to return to Locke himself. I While he claims thai 

' . C= 
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r evelation may give us things according to reason or abov e 
reason, nothing contrary to reason ca n ^ ^m\HpA nn ita 

allthority j * ^rir mnoA r^g Mri^mnot^ qf qitr fn/*n1fiAn hy w>)i<>li 

we receive such revelatio ns can exceed, if eq i;a| , the 
certainty of our jp tnitivft y ^owledge. we can n ever yy^eive 
for ft ti^t;h ^»y ^^''"g ^^^^ '« dirfi^% nnntr«.iy fn nnr (Amt 

fty^ <|^fff.iT^i^t lpiniy]ftii|Drft ; for instance, the ideas of one 
body and one place do so clearly agree, and the mind has 
so evident a perception of their agreement, that we can 
never assent to a proposition that affirms the same body 
to be in two distant places at once, however it should pre- 
tend to the authority of a divine revelation: since the 
evidence — first that we deceive not ourselves in ascribing 
it to God, second, that we understand it right — can 
never be so great as the evidence of our own intuitive 
knowledge whereby we discern it impossible for the same 
body to be in two places at once. And^ therefore, no 
p roposition can be received for divine reve|ftti^ ftf nhtjim 
t he assent due to all such if it be contradictory to our 
cl ear intuitive knowledg e.' * * whatever Grod hath re- 
vealed is certainly true, no doubt can be made of it. This 
is the proper object of faith : but whether it be a divine 
revelation or bo, reason must Judge; which can never 
permit the mind to reject a greater evidence to embrace 
what is I^ evident, nor allow it to entertain probability 
in opposition to knowledge and certainty. There can be 
no evidence that any traditional revelation is of divine 
origin, in the words we receive it and in the sense we under- 
stand it, so clear and so certain as that of the principles of 
reason ; and therefore nothiiy that is co f^^^^Ty tp nr\r\ 
in consistent witK the clear and self-evident dictates of 
re ason has a mht to be urged or assented to as a matte r 
of faith vhereiQ reason has nothlnc tn do * * 
^* In all that is of divine revelation there is need of no 

1 Essay an M# Human Undm'standing, bk. !▼• chap, xviii. § 5. 
• Ibid. §10. 
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other proof but that it is an inspiration from God ; for He 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. But how shall it 
be known that any proposition in our minds is a truth 
infused by God ; a truth that is revealed to us by Him 
which He declares to us, and therefore we ought to believe ? 
Here it is that enthusiasm fails of the evidence it pretends • 
to. For men thus possessed boast of a light whereby 
they say they are enlightened and brought into the know- 
ledge of this or that truth. But if they know it to be a 
truth, they must know it to be so either by its own self- 
evidence to natural reason, or by the rational proofs that 
make it out to be so. If they see and know it to be a truth 
either of these two ways, they in vain suppose it to be a 
revelation. For they know it to be true by the same way 
that any other man naturally may know that it is so with- 
out the help of revelation. • • .If they say they know it to be 
true because it is a revelation from God, the reason is good ; 
but then it will be demanded how they know it to be e 
revelation from God ? If they say by the light it brings 
with it, which shines bright in their minds, and they 
cannot resist, I beseech them to consider whether this be 
any more than what we have taken notice of already, 
namely, that it is a revelation because they strongly 
believe it to be true. • • • For rational grounds from proob 
that it is a truth, they must acknowledge to have none ; 
for then it is not perceived as a revelation, but upon the 
ordinary grounds that other truths are received ; and if 
they believe it to be true because it is a revelation, and have 
no other reason for its being a revelation, but because they 
are fully persuaded without any other reason that it is 
true, they believe it to be a revelation only because they 
strongly believe it to be a revelation ; which is a very 
unsafe ground to proceed on either in our tenets or actions.*^ 
* Thus we see the holy men of old who had revelations from 
God had something else besides that internal light of ( 
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ance in their own mind to testify to them that it was from 
, Gkxl. They were not left to their own persuasions alone 
that those persuasions were from God, but had outward 
signs to convince them of the author of those revelations. 
And when they were to convince others they had a power 
given them to Justify the truth of their commission from 
heaven, and by visible signs to assert the divine authority 
of a message ^ey were sent with.' ^ 

[Evidently Locke's j>osition is identical with Tillotson's. 
Nothi^can be receiveil as a divine revelation if it contra- 
dic{s~reai6n7 and nothing is to be received as such except 
on external evidence, that is, the evidence of miracles 
which' alone can prove a revelation to be from God. In 
^ his brief Discourse of Mirad ^^ fpnl^ljiffhed pnathnyinnnflly: 
i n 1706)^ Loc£e discussed the nature of a nijriwlg and ^^*^] 
te stimony which it gives . A miraole , he aa^y^, jj p * a sensibl e ' 
• o peration, which being above the comprehensj pn of th^ 
spectator and in his opinion contrary tcTth*^ AafnKliaT^grfl 
^c ourse oT nature, is taken bv him to be divine,* * Its 
purpose IS solely to give credentials to a person as Gk>d's 
messenger, and so to confirm the divine origin of the 
revelation brought by him. 'Divine revelation receives 
testimony from no other miracles but such as are wrought 
to witness his mission from God who delivers the revela- 
tion. All other miracles that are done in the world, how 
many or great soever, revelation is not concerned in.' 
And even the greatest miracles cannot prove a revela- 
tion to be from Grod which is out of accord with our 
natural knowledge of God, or, in other words, contrary to 
reason. 
« In his little book entitled The Reasp m/MpnPM nf 
Christianity (1695). Locke applied the general principle s 
l aid down in the fourth book of his Essay on the Huma n 
Understanding, t o^the Christian system, and undertook 

1 Basay on the Ewmm UnderHandinff, bk. IT. chap. zyIU. | 16. 
* J>i$omr§i ftfJiiraclet, p. 217* 
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to show that it is both rational and adequate ly ft*^to^-^ 
He recognised that there was much in traditional Christian- 
ity contrary to sound reason, and he therefore examine^ 
tli e Scriptures in considerable detail to discover the essen ce 
oLChristianity as taught by Christ and His apost lecu 
H e found that they set forth only two conditions of salv ar ^ 
t ion : th^ j^liftl f.^ at Jesus is the Messiah^ and a right fiOM 
life. ' These two, faith and repentance, that is, believiDg 
Jes us to be ^e Messi ah, and a good life, are the indispens- 
able conditions of the new covenant to be performed by 
all those whn -yro uld obtain eterna l life/'^ To one who 
believes in Jesus as the Messiah, and tries to live as he 
should, his faith will be graciously reckoned for righteous- 
ness and allowed to make up for the imperfections in his 

conduct.* ^!T_th'^ ^ornrAmg tn Tw^.kft^ ia fiTTn^nftT^f|ly 

juMonal. Viewed in this way, as Christ Himself and Hi s_ 

apostles nnderstooH if., nhriafiaiiify pnnfAmfl nnf.hiTig 

i nconsistent with reason, and moreover, it ia poRitivftly 
fttte^t^ b y Tnirft<tlfta!» Tlius it fully meets the require- 
ments of a true revelation. 

In the same book Locke raises the general question g^y 
t here should be a revelq.tinn. If n atural religion is true and 
gpod. why is it not enou gh ? It is evident that the greater 
the emphasis laid upon the truth and obligation of the 
religion of nature, the more pressing such a question as 
this becomes. Locke discusses it at some length, and ** 
concludes that a revelation was necessary because men ha d 
widely lost the knowledge of one Grod in spitg_ ^ the fac t 
fhft.f. nftt^irwl rftft^n was sni'Hoient to I^jm^ them to it ; that 
they were more or less in the dark touching their moral 
duties, Jhe light of reason being i nadequa te to give them 
clear in formation ; that divine worship required simplify- 
ing and purifying ; and that encouragement to virtue 

1 The ReoionahUneu qf ChmHaniUii^ p. 902. I quote from the eeoond 
edition pnblUhed in 1096. 
* /Mel. pp. 243, 26a '/M. pp.269ff., 280ff. 
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was needed such as an assurance of future rewards and 
punishments was fitted to give.^ ^. 

Closely related to Tillotson and Locke in his view of ^- 
natural and revealed religion, wa s Samuel Clarke, the 
most famous theologian, and after Lockers deathV the 
most famous philosopher of his day in England. He ^ 
belonged to an entirely different philosophical school, 
standing for innate ideas and a prion reasoning over 
against the empiricism of the older philosopher, but his 
agreement in the matter of natural and revealed religion 
is all the more significant. In his second series of Boyle 
Lectures, given in 1705, and entitled * A Discourse concern- 
ing the Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and 
the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation,' he 
maintained that natural religion ia based on the necessary 
distinction between good and evil, that our moral obliga- 
tions express the will of God, that they must necessarily 
be attended with rewards and punishments, and that since 
such rewards and punishments are not equitably distri- 
buted 14 our present state of existence, there must be 
another life beyond the grave. Thus natural religion^ 
gives us a belief in God, in virtue as His will, and in a future ^ 
life. But owing to tiie corrupt state and condition of 
maiikind, very few are able to discover these things clearly 
for themselves, and hence there is needed divine revelation. '^ 

' There was plainly wanting a divine revelation to re- 
cover mankind out of their universal corruption and 
degeneracy, and without such a revelation it was not 
possible that the world should ever be effectually reformed. 
For if (as has been before particularly shown) the gross 
and stupid ignorance, the innumerable prejudices and 
vain opinions, the strong passions and appetites of sense, 
and the many vicious customs and habits, which the 
generality of mankind continually labour under, make it 
undeniably too difficult a work for men of all capacities 
1 ThM ReatonabUne$$ qf OhriiUamty, p. 267 it 
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to diflooyer eveiy one for himself, by the bare light of 
nature, all the particular branches of their duly ; but most 
men, in the present state of things, have manifestly need 
of much teaching, and particular instruction : if thoaa 
who were best able to discover the truth and instmot 
others therein, namely the wisest and best of the philo- 
sophers, were themselves unavoidably altogether ignorant 
of some doctrines, and very doubtful and uncertain of 
others, absolutely necessary to the bringing about that 
great end, the reformation of mankind : if those truths 
which they were themselves very certain of, they were not 
yet able to prove and explain clearly enough, to vulgar 
understandings : if even those things which they proved 
sufficiently, and explained with all clearness, they had not 
yet authority enough to enforce and inculcate upon 
men's minds with so strong an impression, as to influence 
and govern the general practice of the world, nor pre- 
tended to afford men any supernatural assistance, which 
yet was very necessary to so great a work : and if, after 
all, in the discovery of such matters as are the great 
motives of religion, men are apt to be more easily worked 
upon, and more strongly affected, by good testimony, 
than by the strictest abstract arguments ; so that, upon 
the whole, *tis plain the philosophers were never by any 
means well qualified to reform mankind with any con- 
siderable success; then there was evidently wanting 
some particular revelation, which might supply all these 
defects. There was plainly a necessity of some particular 
revelation, to discover in what manner, and with what 
kind of external service, God might acceptably be wor- 
shipped. There was a necessity of some particular reveli^ 
tion, to discover what expiation God would accept for sin, 
by which the authority, honour, and dignity of His laws 
might be effectually vindicated. There was a necessity 
of some particular revelation, to give men full assurance 
of the tmth of those great motives of religicn, the rewards 
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V and punishmente of a future state, which, notwithstanding 
the strongest arguments of reason, men could not yet 

' forbear doubting of. (Li fine, there was a necessity of 
some particular divine revelation, to make the whole 
doctrine of religion clear and obvious to all capacities, to 
add weight and authority to the plainest precepts, and to 
furnish men with extraordinary assistances to enable them 
to overcome the corruptions of their natureT] And without 
the assistance of such a revelation, 'tis manifest it was not 
possible that the world could ever be effectually reformed ' 
(Prop. vii. § 1). 

V Thus, in the opinion of Clarke, as well as of Tillotson ! 
I and Locke, natural religion is good and true so far as it ; 
: goes, but it does not go far enough, and hence needs to be ! 
\ supplemented by revelation which must not in any way - 
jcontradict it, but must be consistent with it in all its parts.^ 

Christianity according to Clarke is the Only allied 
revelation ia which there is any pretence of reason, and 
therefore its claims alone need examination. In proof 
of the fact that it is of divine origin, he asserts that the 
practical duties inculcated by Christ are agreeable to our 
natural notions of God, and conduce to human happiness 
and well-being ; that the motives taught by Christ, 
particularly future rewards and punishments, are suitable 
to divine wisdom and fit the expectations of men ; that 
the manner and circumstances in which the doctrine was 
promulgated were consonant with sound reason ; that all 

1 In this oonnection it is worth while mentioning a striking book by 
William WoUaston, The ReUgion qf Nature Delineated, published in 1722. 
The book contains no attack upon revelation. Indeed toward the close 
the anthor expressly disclaims any such intent, and declares ' That, there- 
fore, which has been so much insisted on by me, and is as it were the 
bnraen of my song, is so far from undermining true revealed religion, that it 
rather paves the way for its reception* (fifth edition of 1735, p. 211). At 
the same time, whether this caveat was sincerely meant or not, the eiiect of 
the book was certainly to make revelation seem less necessary, for it was 
devoted to showing the completeness and adequacy of natural religion under 
which every man has ability and light, fully commensurate to his responsi- 
bility, and hence all he really needs. Wollaston's contribution to the 
subject of tthlos, novel and interesting as it was, cannot be considered here. 
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the doctrines of Christianity are rational, that is, though 
not necessarily discoverable by the unaided intellect, whim 
once revealed they are seen to be in harmony with its 
principles ; that all of them have a tendency to reform 
men's lives ; and finally, that Christianity is attested by 
the miracles of Christ,^ by His fulfilment of prophecy, 
and by the witness of His apostles (Propositions 9 to 14) • 
All this evidence is so conclusive according to Clarke, that 
no one can fail to recognise Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion unless enslaved by his lusts. The cause of unbelief 
is not want of better evidence, but wickedness and vice 
(Proposition 15). 

All these men, as we have seen^ made the twofold' de- 
mand ~upon religion that it should be rational and that it [ 
should promote virtue. No religion, however well attested ^ 
by supernatural evidence, can possibly claim acceptance 
from right-minded men, unless its teachings accord with 
sound reason, and tend to establish righteousness. Inr 
deed, sound reason recognises virtue as the principal aim 
of religion, and hence no faith can claim to be rational 
unless it make for righteous living. The effect of this ! 
upon CSiristianity was to reduce the traditional system \ 
to relatively small compass, or at least to distinguish I 
certain elements of it as alone essential. What this led | 
to in Tillotson and Locke, we have already seen. They 
both accepted, apparently without much question, the I 

1 CIark«'t definition of a miracle is worth quoting : ' And now firom these 
few, dear and undeniable Propositions, it evidently follows: Fint, that 
the true definition of a miracle, in the theological sense of the word, is ^is, 
that it is a work effected in a manner unusual, or different fl*om the common 
aud regular method of Providence, by the interposition either of Qod him- 
self or of some intelligent agent superior to man ; for the proof or evidence 
of some particular doctrine, or in attestation to the authoritv of some 
particular person. And if a miracle so worked be not opposed by some 
plainly superior power, nor be brought to attest a doctrine either con- 
tradictory m itself or vicious in its consequences (a doctrine of which kind 
no miracles in the world can be sufficient to prove), then the doctrine to 
attested must necessarilv be looked upon as divine, and the worker of the 
miraele entertained as naving infallibly a commission from God' {BaifU 
Lecture, p. Wi tq.). 
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greater part of traditional Protestantism, but they were 
clear that its essential features were few, and that the 
failure to recognise this was responsible for much of the 
scepticism and irrehgion of the day. I q ^ 1690 there w as 
pubUshed by Arthur Bury. Rfflt^r ^^ T^^v^^^r PnllftgrA, 
Oxford, a notable tract entitled The Naked Gos yd^ 
which is v ery significantf in thjfl fr^unftf^tion N^^^^^'ng in 
C hristianity, Bury claims, is to be rega rded^ as, Becfiaaary 
unless it is explicitly set forth in the Bib le as a condition 
of salv ation. J 'a ith in Christ , which alone issp required, 
mean s not accepting this or that doctrine about His p erson 
and w ork — His pre-existence, His deity, His incarnation. 
His ato nement — but trusting Hi m as one's guide in the 
practical conduct of life , l^o give faith aTvalue in and of 
itself is to obscure the gospel and make it ineffective and 
misleading. This the Catholics have done in demanding 
the acceptance of so many things which have no bearing 
upon virtue, and therefore lead a man away from the real 
duties of life. In opposition to them, as to many Protest- 
ants, it is necessary to assert the simple and naked gospel 
of Jesus. 

In this httle work we have an illustration of an attitude 
very widespread in the author's day. In it is to be found 
the explanation of the dgiatic^^coitroversy which made so 
much stir in the later years of the seventeenth and during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. That controversy 
had to do rather with practical than with speculative 
questions, with moral than with intellectual difficulties. 
This needs to be reaHsed at the start or the whole deistic 
movement will be misunderstood. Like most of their 
contemporaries, th e Deists were interested in rehgion 
p rimarily as a means to v irtue,^ and they agreed with 
Tillotson, Locke, and Clarke that the principles of virtue 

1 Shaftesbury was in part an exception to this, giving religion an inde- 



pendent value of its own, like aesthetics. But he was in many ways prophetic 
of a new age, and his influence was felt chieflv in the classicist mcvement of 
the end of the eighteenth century and particularly by Herder. 
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are rooted in the nature of man. (jHie fundamental 
question, therefore, between them and their opponents 
was whether the positive duties required by traditional 
Christianity, based as they were upon revelation only, 
and not grounded in the reason of things, were to be re- 
garded as divinely commanded, and hence necessary to 
salvation and godly living. Most Christians asserted that 
they were, but the Deists denied it on the twofold ground 
that the general assumption that God might be expected 
to enjoin positive duties by revelation, and the claim of 
Christianity to be such a revelation, were alike unfounded. 
It is import^t to examine these two lines of argument in 
some detail J 

The former was set forth by I ^rd Herfr ^rt in ^^» ^^ 
V^joUate, an d particularly in his De Rdigiane Oeolil ium.^ 
According, to h^ G o d^s perfection dema nd s a wav of 
salvati on ope n and^o mmon to all, ^jfl fiftnno*^ /^w£riTifl^fA 
in ft p^ifjm^lftr rftvftlnfi^T^ whJ ch in the very n ature of the , 
c ase is not shared bv every body. It must 1^ fniplijjif^ 
injihe natural reason of ma n, and hft fiqually anrwwihie 
^^ 411 *^*^ ^Tlf^ pla^*^ Herbert finds a wi^ of salvation 
ac^iially knowiL,]b3L,t]ij^r.J!ise/aM m 

{IgOplgS. T^ f^nftfft A];^ fjjvft : that 1^ ^^ ia ^^nft anprftmAl 

G rod, that fie ought to be worshipped, tha t virtue jsjihe ( 
prin cipal part of worship, that we ou j ;ht to repen t of par i 
sin s, and that there^ge rewards and punishromts. b otii 
now and herea fter. W E^rever men have ^isftd tb*^'^ TV^W^ 



t hey have discovered these great trut hs, whi ch constit ute 

i^ixiGL&utEs 1 
hAve ftd<^*^ ft)^ "q ^l^ ^^ ^ h^fijp rs on the basis of alleged rev ela-^' 



^h,? ffflm 9^ natural r eligion. To tf ^^ vA.rin^^ p9ffi^.i yft f aii 

'^i3j 

firkHQ TViA rif^m fti^ijn p^fti^m oniesy and the other additi ons 
f ound in these religions, are commonl y due to the machina- 
tion s of pr iests, and they serve in every~case only to 
weaken and obscure the common and fundamentaLtn;i^i8. 
In a volume entitled The Oracks of Reason, published io 
1 Pnbllthed poethnmoQtly in 1668 ; BngUth translation, 1706. 
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*99i? ^y Ch^^^^ "Rlf^nnt. fl,nH others, the tenets of natural 
religion are summarised as follows : that th ere is oi^e 
infiyite^ etftmal Ood. nrPAtnr nf all f.hinprR^ fhaf. TTa govftma 



aud nl^y TTim, fliRf wnrflhip ^f^nffifltft jn prayer a nd praise. 



tljift^ our ol^frliAnnft nnrnprinfta fliA mifta nf nglif. rPAHnn 



whose practice is moral virtue, that we are to exp ect 
re wards and punishment s hereafter^ and that^when we^err j 

fr om the path of o ur duty^ W^ mighf fn rApflnf. nnH frnaf. 

in Gk)d'8 mer fiy f^^ p^ Mn« (p. 197). 

In this work, ^^^^Bf ff^^fl ^^ft- ^^JffT^O" ^nn?i«<» wholly 

i n moralit y, wViinli mAn^nfl fh^ in^%fj(>|^ nf and'a pftrffffi- 

fans, ^ind nnt nhfriipiuf^pi to pnaitive prenepts of «.ny Irind 
&od is not to be worshipped by an image, by sacrifice, 
or by a mediator, but 'by an inviolable adherence in 
all our lives to all the things which are Just by nature, 
by an imitation of God in all His imitable perfections, ^! 
especially His goodness, and believing magnificently of it ' 
(p. 88). ^ 

The most complete and elaborate presentation of this ,. 
line of argument is found in the famous work entitled V 
C hriaiamtv q^^J^^ ^thjp f7rm/t fffl, jnhlishpd in 1730.1 by 
Matthew jJSnfl flJi. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
The evil of demanding, in the name of religion, beliefis and 
practices in themselves morally indifferent, is the chief 
burden of this book. In it, Tindj^ ^ paintains. on a vriori 
HrroundSy drawn from the justice, goodness, and infinite 
perfection of God, that natural religion has always existed 
^ ^ J?r^*^^' ^"^^Vgi ^^^ ^^^ theref or e revelation can add ^ 



nothing to it (chap, vi.). ^1] fldditionB.Tnilflt hft, nnt only 
nnnfy^fflBaiyi but faisp — God's great end in the creatio n 
a nd government of the world is not H is own.|;loiy or ad- 
vantage— f or He is in want of nothing— but the good of His 
cre atures : and hence He dema nds not hing of t h fi^ whifi h 
do^ not Icontnbut e to th eir perfection and happ iness. 
The eq4 , pf religipn is morality — ^to render man as perfect 
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as possible in all moral duties (p. 39). T ^e relig ion 
consists ' in a constant disposition of mind to do all the 
good we c an, and thereby render onraelvefl a/^fiepfa^^le to 
Qod in answering the end of our creq.tion * (p. 18). Jhe 
only difference between morality and religion is that t he 
fo rmer is * acting according to the reason of t^jngfl ^^"- 
si dered in themselves/ while the latter ^ff ' flirting ft^gftn^''"g 
to the same reason of things con sidere^^ aff ^ba wi^ nf Qnd ' 
(p. 272). That things merely positive should be made 
ingredients of religion is inconsistent with the good of man- 
kind as well as with the honour of God, for tiie more the 
mind of man * is taken up with the observation of things 
which are not of a moral nature, the less it will be able to 
attend to those that are* (p. 125). To imagine that^ 
indifferent matters are commanded equally with matters 
of morality is to open the door to superstition, cruelly, 
and all sorts of evil.^ 

In this connection Tindal quotes from Tillotson a 
passage to the same effect (p. 153), but his conclusion is 
more thoroughgoing than the archbishop's, for l^gjjaims 
that^verytibrngJa^BUperstitious whi ch is not of a mo ral 
n ature, and therefore r ejects a ll positive ena ctments 
whatsoever, while Tillotson ^ as w<^ gftftn, ^■?<?ogy^ifled_ttie 
obli gation of certain ChristT> Ti dtttJ M of «» p^Q' ^Uy Jttdl^- 
f erent chiy»ct er. Tin ^als o m aintains, in disagreem ent ^ 
wit h ClarkCp and with T^q tson" and Locke as well, tha t 
m iracles can be no pro of of the divine origin of a doctrin e ; 

fliA nnly pmnf ia f.^^ TiA.tnrft pf the doCtrinC J tSClf. ' EvCry 

doctrine that carries any degree, much more the highesl 

1 • Ai Ion* M man belieTe the good of society is the supreme law, they wiU 
think it their duty to be goYemed by that law ; and bdieTiog God reqniree 
nothing of them bat what is for the good of mankind, will place the whole of 
their religion in benevolent actions, and to the utmost of their abilities copy 
after the divine original ; but if they are made to beUeve there are things 
which have no relation to this good, necessary to salvation, they must 
suppose it their duty to use such means as will most effectually serve this 
puipose, and that Ood, in requiring the end, requires aU those means as wiU 
best seoare and propagate i£ And 'tis to this principle we owe the moit 
cruel psneentions, inquisitions, crusades, and massactrsi* (p. IM). 
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degree, o£ goodness and perfection in it, has the chai'acter 
of divinity impressed upon it ' ; and ' duties neither need 
nor can receive any stronger proof from miracles than what 
they have akeady from the evidence of right reason'^ 
(p.342ff.). 

The supreme duty of man is to hVe in mich a wav as 
to promnf^ fhft piiTiliV gnnA 'Rftnftvnlftnpft ia tlift Viigliftat 

attnlBiite^ ho^ jn G nA anH mAiij and to h ve in accordaj^ge 
with ?tg-^'Ptftt(^ ^'« ^^ fulfil fliA will nf anH. 'To imagine 
He can command anything inconsistent with this uni- 
versal benevolence is highly to dishonour Him; 'tis to 
destroy His impartial goodness, and make His power and 
wisdom degenerate into cruelty and craft ' (p. 63). ' And, 
indeed, power and knowledge in themselves can't engage 
our love ; if they could we should love the devil in pro- 
portion to His power and knowledge. 'Tis goodness 
alone which can beget confidence, love, and veneration ; 
and there 's none of those questions, whether relating to 
God or man, but what may be easily determined by 
considering which side of the question carries with it the 
greatest goodness ; since the same light of nature which 
shows us there is such a good being, shows us also what 
such goodness expects' (p. 66). lliis needs no revela- 
, tion to prove it true. Reason itself leads necessarily to 
the recognition of universal Ipve and kindness as the 
highest duty of man, in whose practice consists his per- 
fection (cf. pp. 66, 372). 
Tindal's book constituted a very telling argument against 
^ the common Christian assumption of the day, that God 
I demands something more from man than the practice of 
i virtue, and that true religion involves and salvation 
depends upon the performance of duties in themselves 
morally indifferent. 
But the Deists did not content themselves with the 



le position i 
(1757), p. Ml 
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general line of argument described. They also attacked 
directly the claim of Christianity to be a divine revelation, 
some turning their attention to the Christian evidences, 
others to the content of the Christian system. 

It has been seen that tjljft prinqipftl svidAT^ftm ^^ ^ 
Christianity, relied upon by &e apologists of the day to 
p rove its divine origin, were prophecy fmd IP^^*^^^ In 
1722 there was published a curious book by,.J3[]lliam 
( jyiiigf/>n, who had been for a few years Newton's successor 
as Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, but had losl 
his professorship because of heretical views. The book 
was entitled An Edaay toward Restoring ihe True Text 
of the Old Testament, and far Vindicating ihe OUations made 
Thence in ihe New Testament. In this work Wluston 
maintained that the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy 
constituted the principal proof of Jesus' Messiahship, and 
of the divine origin of Christianity, but he recognised in 
certain cases a lack of correspondence between prophecy 
and alleged fulfilment. He attempted to remedy the 
difficulty by restoring the true text of the Old Testament, 
which he claimed had been intentionaQy corrupted by the 
Jews. Winston's work was made the occasion of an acute 
and telling criticism upon the evidence from prophecy 
by Anthony Collins. In 1724 he published A Discouree 
on ihe Qfowids and Seaeona of ihe Christian Beligion, in 
which he maintained that the fulfilment of prophecy 
is not only the most important, but the only proof of 
the divine origin of Christianity. If the evidence from 
prophecy be invalidated, Christianity falls to the ground. 
Its one essential &ot is the Messiahship of Jesus, and this 
only prophecy can prove. Miracles have no relation to 
the matter, except in so far as they, too, may have been 
foretold (cf. p. 37). Collins then declared that the lack of 
correspondence between prophecy and fulfilment which 
Wluston had noticed in some cases is true of every case, 
when the prophecies are literally interpreted, and as sooh 
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a corruption of the original text, as Whiston assumed, does 
not adequately account for the differences, he proposed 
to meet the difficulty by interpreting the prophecies 
allegorically (p. 39 ff.). The book amounted to a very 
severe attack upon the evid^ice from prophecy, for the 
allegorical method could not be taken seriously, and was 
not meant to be ; and in a second book, published in 1727, 
entitled TJie Scheme of Literal Prophecy Considered, it was 
practically abandoned, and the assault made direct and 
explicit. The seriousness of the attack was widely recog- 
nised, and many replies were published. More than 
thirty of them are mentioned by Collins himself in the 
second work Just referred to. Some of the replies admitted 
his contention that prophecy is the principal proof of 
Christianity, and endeavoured to show its literal fulfil- 
ment by Jesus, but others practically gave up the proof 
from prophecy and staked ever3rthing on miracles. The 
result of the controveny was decidedly to weaken the force 
of the prophetic argument and to lead to a more exclusive 
emphasis upon the. evidence of miracle. 

But this evidence was not allowed to go unchallenged. 
In 1727 a former Cambridge 'Fellow, ThomasJS^oolston, 
who had anticipated Collins in using the allegorical method 
of interpreting the Scriptures/^ and had seconded him in 
his attack upon the evidence from prophecy,* came out 
with the first of a series of tracts in which a similar method 
was applied to the miracles of Christ. Woolston's osten- 
sible purpose was to recall Christians to a dependence upon 
prophecy, the only adequate argument for Christianity. 
He maintained that the miracles recorded in the gospels 
were quite without value as signs or testimonies to Christ's 

1 In a work entitled The old Apology for the Truth qf the Christittn 
Religion against the Jews and Of n tiles Revived (1705), written while he 
was still a Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 

* In a racy and satirical book entitled The Moderator between tm Ififidd 
emd an ApoHate (1725). in which Collins was denounced and ostensibly 
opposed as an enemy of the faith, but wai really supported in hit attaofc 
upon the sTideiioe from prophecy. 
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divine mission.^ Taken literally, indeed, they were often 
not miraculous at all, aind were in most cases foolish, 
trivial, contradictory,^ absurd, unworthy of a divinely 
commissioned teacher, and characteristic rather of a 
sorcerer and wizard (pp. 15, 66 fiF.)* ^^y h^rve value only 
when they are interpreted allegorically, as the Fathers 
interpreted them, and are understood as representations 
of Christ's spiritual influence and operations in the life 
of mankind, as they were meant to be.* Thus, for in- 
stance, the reported casting of devils out of the Gadarenes, 
and sending them into a herd of swine, is interpreted to 
mean the release of mankind from their sins by Jesus 
and the entrance of evil spirits into heretics (First Dis- 
course) ; while the alleged resurrection of Christ is only 
a parable setting forth the Uberation of Christianity bfom 
the bondage of the Jewish letter, and its emergence into 
the freedom of the Spirit (Sixth Discourse). 

Moreover, Woolston maintained that the power to work 
physical miracles, even if it were granted that Jesos 
possessed it, would be no proof that He was eminent, for 
piety, virtue, or wisdom, and hence a messenger from God 
(First Discourse, p. 12). Even the apologists of the day 
recognise that miracles have been performed by all sorts 
of persons, often under demoniacal instead of divine 
influence. There is, therefore, no evidential value what- 
ever in such miracles, even if their reality be assumed. 

Woolston's tracts, of which half a dozen appeared 
between 1727 and 1729, were cocmie and scurrilous, con- 
taining in some cases shocking language concerning the 



1 *I wiU show that the miracles of healing all manner of bodUv diseases 
rhioh Jesus was Justly famed for are none of the proper miracles of the 
Messiah, neither are they so much as a good proof of His diTine authority to 



found a religion ' (p. 4 ; sixth edition of 1729). 

* ' That the literal history of many of the miracles of Jesus as recorded bj 
the BTangelists, does imply absurdities, improbabilities, and incredibilities ; 
consequentlv they either in whole or in part were nerer wrought as they ar« 
commonly belicTed nowadays, but are only related as prophetical and 
parabolical narratives of what would be mysteriously and more wondtrfWy 
done by Him ' (p. 4). 
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works and teaching, and even the character of the Jesus 
of the gospels, but at the same time they were often very 
ingenious, acute, and witty, and it is not surprising that 
they had a tremendous circulation. In spite of their 
profane character, they exposed in a very effective manner 
the artificial nature of the current apologetic and the 
futility of using the miracles of Christ for evidential 
purposes. 
• Woolston's attack upon the miracles called out many 
replies, notable among which was Bishop Sherlocke's 
Trial of the Witnesses (1729) in defence of the resurrection 
of Christ. He and others were abundantly successful 
in showing the groundlessness of Woolston's accusation 
of deUberate conspiracy to deceive on the part of Jesus 
and His disciples, but whatever measure of success may 
have attended their defence of the fact of the resurrection, 
it is clear enough from all the repUes to Woolston that 
the miracles could no longer be appealed to with the same 
confidence in their convincing power. 

^ A jtUl severer blow jtt. tha Rpnlng Atic value nf Tn^ft clfta 
wflii atnifil^ }^j TJarHH HnmPi in hia fiftl^hrfttffld ^^>Mfy (>w 

MiradeSj published in 1748, In order to understand the 

significance of this essay it is necessary to remember that 

the term miracle was employed by the apologists of th e 

dAy. not to denote any wonderful or nm'qiift or nthftrwiae 

u nheard-of event, but a sign w rought for thft pnrpose of 

J p roving the authority of «■ diVinft mgflP^^ff^^ fWhat 

1 Hume was chiefly interested to show waafl/f\ the imPbssi- 

I bitty of a miracle understood in this or any otiier sense, 

nor, as is commonly supposed, the impossibility of proving 

a miracle, understood as a unique and otherwise unknown 

. event, but t}\ (^ impf^psibility of proving such 

la way to give it evidential v alue^. I n other words, 

j interested to show the impoflsihility of proving a mWfuAth 

\ in the strict apologe^^n wftnafi of thflff worri ita a mipftr- 

naturftl gign wrought to eatAhliflh th^ giit horitv of a div ine 
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measenge r. j Most of the replies to Hume, made in his own 
day andHnnce, have entirely misapprehended the real 
point of his essay. He invited misinterpretation by em- 
ploying the word miracle in different senses, and also by 
stating the real point of his essay only toward the close, 
after he had devoted the greater part of it to discrediting 
human testimony to unusual events. The impression * 
was thus left that he maintained that it is inherently im- 
possible to prove such events. But this is not the case, 
as is abundantly shown by the closing sentence of the 
following passage, which occurs toward the end of the 
essay : * Upon the whole then it appears that no testi- 
mony for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a 
probability, much less to a proof ; and that, even suppos- 
ing it amounted to a proof, it would be opposed by another 
proof derived from the very nature of the fact which it 
would endeavour to establish. It is e:i pm>nfift ^Tily 
which gives authority to human i^timon y ; "ftTMTii m the 
iBg me experlfehce which assures us of the laws of natur e. 
When, therefore, these two kinds of experience are con- 
trary we have nothing to do but subtract the one from 
the other, and embrace an opinion either on one side or the 
other with that assurance which arises from the remainder. 
But, according to the principle here explained, this sub- 
traction with r^ard to all popular religions amounts to 
an entire annihilation, and therefore we may establish it 
as a maxim that no human testimony can have such force 
as to prove a miracle, and make it a Just foundation for 
any such system of religion. I beg the limitations here^ 
made may be remarked when I say that a jBUiafilA-CAii 
never bg jproved so as to be the foundation of a ^ flyatem of 
religion. For J j)wn^ that otherwise theremayi^ssibly ! 
be mirskoles or violations o f the usual course of _nature of ( 
such a kind as to a^it of^ proof from human testimony ; • 
though, perhaps, it will be impossible to find any such in \ 
all the records of history.* 
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Critics of Hume are quite right in saying that it is not 
necessarily impossible to prove a miracle, that is, they are 
right if a miracle be understood simply as an otherwise 
unheard-of event inexplicable in the light of our present 

knowledge. But Hyjpft wim rfliiHy AnTiftftmftH pn'n^iLrily 
tn 4fi«tmy f.hft A.pnTngflf.in vftliift nf mirn/^lflgj and for that 

purpose his argument was valid, and has never been 
# successfully refuted. That jt caT 'Tinf. ^^ hifltioripnlly prfirvH 
t hat any partic ular event was wrought by a supernatu ral 
p ower wim tKe purpose "bl testifying to a person^s divin e 
co mmissio n is a commonplace ajr ^^T^g l^''»t^riftn» ^-^-^^^ 
Fqt fmph pri;>nf assumes a complete knowledge nf a\} poaaibl e 
n atural forces which may have operated tn pmdiifift fh f\ 
e vent, a knowledge to which no one now_thinks of pre- 
tending. While Hume's essay then tended to throw dis- 
credit upon all reports of wonderful and unusual events, 
it did not show them to be unprovable, but it did destroy 
the apologetic value which had been ascribed to them. 
Against the apologetic position of the day Hume's argu- 
ment was really final. rMimnlea had l^een rf^Ardfld, nnt 
si mply as a proof ^ but t&e supreme proof of Christiani ty. 
Tb iTSiey could no longer 1^ wliprft fajfl ftfifffy was und er- 
sto^TJ 

Hume's attack, though its real significance was not 
recognised, and though the general impression in Christian 
circles was that his argument had been successfully re- 
futed by the many who replied to it,* really proved very 
effective, and contributed to a marked shifting of emphasis 
^ in Christian apologetics. On the one hand, apologists 
now found it important to show that miracles were them- 
selves supx>orted by an antecedent probability in their 
favour drawn from the necessity and nature of divine 
, revelation. Of this Paley's Evidences of Christianity, 

1 Among the many replies that appeared in Hume's own day the moet 
important were Bishop Douglas's Cnierum (1752) ; Dr. Adams's JBsaay tm 
Mr, Hume's Bssay on Miracle$ (17fi2); and Dr. Campbell's J)%i$erUMom 
9nMifuele${l792). 
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whioh appeared almost at the close of the eighteenth* 
oentury (1794), offered a classical illustration. At the 
beginning of the work, he says, ' In what way can a revela- 
tion be made but by miracles ? In none which we are 
able to conceive. Consequently in whatever degree it is 
probable, or not very improbable, that a revelation should 
be ^communicated to mankind at all ; in the same d^ree 
is it probable or not very improbable that miracles should 
be wrought. Therefore when miracles are related to have 
been wrought in the promulgating of a revelation mani- 
festly wanted, and if true of inestimable value, the im- 
probability which arises from the miraculous nature of 
the things related is not greater than the original im- 
probability that such a revelation should be imparted by 
God.' Thus miracles, while still used to support CSiristiaii- ^ 
ity, required themselves to be supported by other evidence 
drawn from the general need of a revelation, and from the 
fitness of Christianity to meet that need. And so their 
place in Christian apologetic, even where they were stiU 
retained, was altered under the influence of Hume's attack. 
On the other hand, apologists felt themselves driven 
to seek other and stronger evidence for the divine origin 
of Christianity, and to cease staking everything upon 
miracle. In 1776 appeared a very signifi cant book by • 
S oame Jei j yns, entitled A View of the Interna l Evidmcea 
of the Chris ti an JCeligi on, in wliicli prophecy and miracle 
were minim ised, a nd Christia n ity was pr oved from its 
c haracter alon e. J envns savs at th ft ^f^^'r^ning ft^ ^^'^ 
Wftr^, 'Thft mirft/^lftg recorded in the New Testament to 
have been performed by Christ and His apostles were 
oertainly convincing proofs of their divine commission 
to those who saw them ; and as they were seen by such 
numbers, and are as well attested as other historical 
facts ; and above all, as they were wrought on so great 
and so wonderful an occasion they must still be admitted 
as evidence of no inconsiderable force ; but I think they 
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gjust now depend for UMch of their credibility on thfi.tnith 
oi^ that religion wEose credibility they were fi ^^t int^n^ed 
♦ to supp ort. To prove, therefore, the truth of the Oiristian 
religion, we should begin by showing the internal marks 
of divinity which are stamped upon it : because on this 
the credibility of the prophecies and miracles in a great 
measure depends : for if we have once reason to be con- 
vinced that this religion is derived from a supernatural 
origin, prophecies and miracles will become so far from 
being incredible, that it will be highly probable that a 
supernatural revelation should be foretold and enforced 
by supernatural means.' {Thiift nhrinf^ftTiiiy ai^ppnrf/^ 
th e miracles and the prophecies instead of being supporte d 
hj them, and the meiJiod of Christian apologetic had 
undergone a radical change, the efiPects of which were felt 
throughout the nineteenth century. In view of this 
&ct it is clear that the common statement, that in the 
controversies of the eighteenth century the ^Qmslian 
apologists won a complete victory, is far from true, at 
least so far as the question of the evidences is concerned. 
They were actually forced to take their stand upon a new 
platform altogether^ 

Meanwhile the aCtack ui>on Christianity took the form 
of a criticism, not only of its evidence, but also of its 
contents, particularly the Bible and traditional theology. 
That the Christian revelation was given so late in the 
histoiy of the world, and was brought to the knowledge 
of so small a portion of the human race ; that it narrowed 
the conditions of salvation set up by natural religion, 
requiring things in themselves morally indifferent, and 
thus closing the door to many virtuous and noble men of 
all ages and nations ; that the Old Testament is full of 
inconsistencies, inaccuracies, bad ethics, and bad theology ; 
that even the New Testament is beset in less degree with 
the same difficulties; that the history of Christianity 
and the traditional theology of the Church contain much 
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that IB oontradioted by sound reason and moralily — all 
this was emphasised over and over again. One of the 
most restrained and yet effective presentations of this 
kind of argument is found in the thirteenth and longest 
chapter of Tindal's Christianity as Old as the Creation. 
In it he criticises both Old and New Testament in consider- 
able detail, and even passes some strictures on the preach- 
ing of Jesus Himself, on the groimd that, as reported in 
the gospels, it is often extravagant, impracticable, and 
opposed to common sense, and can therefore, in many 
cases, not be taken literally (p. 310 &.)• Tindal maintains, « 
in agreement with all the Deists, that the only safe guide 
in morality and religion is the natural reason. This must 
be applied also to the interpretation of the Bible, and only 
those things in it are to be taken for divine scripture, 
which tend to the honour of God and the good of man. 
* As in the Old Testament there are several things, either 
commanded or approved, which would be criminal in us 
to observe, because we can't reconcile our doing this with 
the reason of things, so in the New Testament its precepts 
are for the most part delivered, either so hyperbolically 
that they would lead men astray were they governed by 
the usual meaning of the words ; or else expressed in sc 
loose, general, and undetermined a manner that men are 
as much left to be governed by the reason of things as if 
there were no such precepts: And the Scripture not 
diHtinguishing between those precepts which are occa- 
sional and those which are not, we have no w^y to dis- 
tinguish them but from the nature of things, which will 
point out to us those rules which eternally oblige, whether 
delivered in Scripture or not ' (p. 322). 

It has generally been taken for granted, upon the basis'^ 
of such attacks as these, and in view of the reputaticni 
which they enjoyed among their contemporaries, that tiie 
Deists opposed Christianity altogether, and regarded it 
li wholly evil and vicious. This, however, b a greet 
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mistake. Many of them may have thought of it thus, but 
some of tlie most notable of them took quite a different 
attitude. The title of Tindal's principal work shows 

(what that attitude was — Christianity as Old aa the Creation 
— that is genuine Chnstianity is identical with the religion 
of nature, and so is a true, not a false religion. Almost 
at the b^inning of his work Tindal states his purpose in 
the following words : ' And, therefore, I shall attempt 
to show you. That Men, if they sincerely endeavour to 
discover the will of God, will perceive, that there 's a law 

U>f ruxture or reason ; which is so called, as being a Law, 
which is common, or natural, to all rational Creatures; 
and that this Law, like its Author, is absolutely perfect, 
eternal, and unchangeable ; and tibat the design of the 
Gospel was not to add to, or take from this Law ; but to 
free Men from that load of Superstition, which had been 
mixed with it : so that True Christianity is not a Religion 
of yesterday, but what God, at the beginning, dictated, 
and still continues to dictate to Christians, as well as others. 

* If I am so happy as to succeed in this attempt, I hope, not 
only fully to satisfy your doubts, but greatly to advance 
the honour of external Revelation ; by showing the perfect 
agreement between that and internal Revelation; and 
by so doing, destroy one of the most successful attempts 
that has been made on Religion, by setting the Laws of 
Gbd at variance. But first, I must premise. That in 
supposing an external Revelation, I take it for granted, 
that there's sufScient evidence of a Person being sent 
from Gbd to publish it; nay, I further own, that this 
divine Person by living up to what he taught, has set us 
a noble Example ; and that as he was highly exalted for 
so doing, so we, if we use our best endeavours, may expect 
a suitable reward. This, and everything of the same 
nature, I freely own, which is not inconsistent with the Law 
of Gbd being the same, whether intemaUy, or externally 
revealed' (p. 7.ff.). 

F 
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And again, on p. 347, he says : ' It oanH be impnted 
to any defect in the Light of Nature, that the Pagan World 
ran into idolatry, but to their being entirely governed by 
Priests, who pretended oonununioation with their Qods, 
and to have thenoe their Revelations, which they imposed 
on the credulous as divine Oracles : Whereas the business 
of the Christian dispensation was to destroy all those 
traditional Revelations, and restore, free from all Idolatry, 
the true primitive, and natural Religion, implanted in 
Mankind from the Creation.' 

Traditional Christianity is far removed from the true 
religion of nature, but genuine Christianity, that of Christ 
Himself, is identical with it. The important thing, there- 
fore, is to distinguish true from false Christianily, and to 
accept the former and reject the latter. ' If this be true, 
have I not shown some resolution,' Tindal asks, * in daring 
to attack the darling weaknesses, and follies of false 
Christians; in proving that true Christianity is so br 
from being indefensible, that it carries its own evidences 
with it ; or in other words, all its Doctrines plainly speak 
themselves to be the will of an infinitely wise, and good 
Gkxl; as being most friendly to society ^ most helpful to 
government, and most beneficial to every individual; or, 
in one word, free from all Priestcraft ' (p. 388). To those 
who shared his position in this mtLtfAv^ TinHn.] gftVA thA 
name of Ch ristianJDeist s (p. 337), showing c learly enough 
~^arhe was actuated, not by hostility to Chnstui&i^ as 
such, but to the notion that it involved doctrines and 
duties not founded in the reason and nature of things. 

Tindal's contrast between true and false Christianity 
was drawn still more emphatically by Thomas Chubb, in 
a work entitled TAe True Gospel of Jesus Christ Asserted ^ 
(1738). In this work it is maintained that Jesus* aim was 

1 Chubb WM a trtdMnum without unirenitj education, but with odd- 
■iderable acatoneM and ^ill aa m oontroTeiniaUft Hi wrote aztaniivatF 
upon roligiouB tnl^ti. 
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to save men*8 souls, that is, * to prepare men for and to 
insure them the favour of God and their happiness in 
another worlds and to prevent them from bringing great 
and lasting misery upon themselves ' (p. 1). To this end 
He proposed for their acceptance certain truths which were 
fitted to affect their lives, and these truths constitute the 
gospel. 'The important truths which Christ has thus 
recommended to public consideration may be summed up 
in the following particulars. First, He requires and 
recommends the conforming our minds and lives to that 
eternal and unalterable rule of action, which is found in 
the reason of things (which rule is summarily contained 
in the written word of God), and this He lays down as the 
only ground of divine acceptance, and as that which will 
entitle men to the favour of God and the happiness of 
another world ; and consequently this will prevent them 
from being greatly and lastingly miserable. Secondly, 
if men have lived in a violation of this righteous law, by 
which they have rendered themselves highly displeasing 
to God, and worthy of His resentment; then Christ 
requires and recommends repentance and reformation of 
their evil ways as the only and the sure ground of the 
divine mercy and forgiveness. And thirdly, in order to 
make those trutiis have the greater impression on the 
minds and lives of men, He declares and assures them that 
Gkxl has appointed a day in which He will Judge the world 
in righteousness, and that He will then either acquit or 
condemn, reward or pimish them, according as they have 
or have not conformed their minds and lives to that rule 
of righteousness before mentioned, and according as they 
have or have not repented and amended their evil ways. 
This is the true gospel of Jesus Christ, and this is the way 
and method which CSirist has taken to save men's souls ' 
(p. 18 ff.). 'I would also desire my reader to observe 
that our Lord Christ did not propose or point out to men 
any new way to God's favour and eternal life, but on the 
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eontraiy, He recommended that good old way which always 
was, and always will be, the true way to life eternal ; viz. 
the keeping the commandments, or the loving Grod and our 
neighbour, which is the same thing, and is the sum and 
substance of the moral law. This plain pathway to heaven 
lay neglected, and for the most part unfrequented ; men, 
both Jews and Gentiles, having forsaken the foimtain 
of Uving water that is the true way to life eteonal ; and 
hewn for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water ; that is, they had found out new and false 
ways of recommending themselves to God's favour. And 
this rendered our Saviour's undertaking and numstry so 
much the more needful ' (p. 30). The tract is devoted 
largely to the establishment of this thesis, and to the exhibi- 
tion of the contrast between traditional Christianity and 
the gospel of Jesus, with the practical aim of enforcing the 
obligation of virtuous living.^ 

The same general position appears clearly set forth in« 
Dr. Thomas Morgan's Moral Philosopher (1737). Morgan 
was a physician, who had been at one time a dissenting 
clergyman. He called himself a Chr istian Deist, and 
understood Christianity to be * a revival oT 'ffie religion 
of nature; in which the several duties and obligations 
of moral truth and righteousness are more clearly stated 
and explained, enforced by stronger motives, and encour- 
aged with the promises of more effectual aids and assist- 
ances by Jesus Christ, the great Christian prophet, than 
ever has been done before by any other prophet, moralist, 
or law-giver in religion ' (p. 392). 

f To claim that such men as Tindal, Chubb, and Morgan ' 
were opposed to Christianity, and were trying to destroy 
it, is to misrepresent them altogether. They did not deny 

1 A similar assertion of the identity of true Christianity with the religion 
of nature, and a similar emphasis of the contrast between the teaching of 
Jesus and the tenets of traditional Christianity are found f^quently in Lord 
Bolingbroke'n Work$t for instance, toL t. pp. 204 &, 689 tf. (Mallet'^i editioa 
of 17%). 
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khat Jesud was a divine messenger, or that Christianity 
18 a true reUgion. They denied only that the additions 
to the religion of nature, the many positive precepts which 
mark traditional Christianity, were of divine origin. /They 
were doing exactly what Locke and Tillotson and Bury 
and many others had long been doing, attempting to 
distinguish the essential and the non-essential in Christian- 
ity, with the design of promoting true moraUiy and re- 
ligion, and doing away with the superstitions of the tra- 
ditional Christian system which so commonly interfered 
with bothy 

The tremendous interest of most of the Deists in the 
public good, and their hostility to selfishness and self- 
seeking, are very noticeable. Li our own day similar 
attempts to distinguish between the true and the false 
in Christianity with the like purpose of promoting the good 
of humanity, or as it^isjBommpiJy ,gM^ ^s^blishing the 
kingdom of Gfo3Tn the world, are made by men who are 
^ttllM""tfirTEnsKaii XWrch, and^regafd lh6iiifl6lveT"as 
genuine Christians." 'This shouH'"Sir6w*^l^!rt[ptar~ the 
sittiation M Qi6 eighteenth century, and lead us to speak 
at least of some of the Deists as defenders rather than 
opponents of Christianity. As a matter of fact, the differ- 
ence between them and the avowed apologists was far less 
than has commonly been supposed. There was a vital 
kinship between them, more significant than any differ- 
ences. They were upon opposite sides in the religious 
controvergfy, not so much because of any great disagree- 
ment in religious beliefs and in ethical ideals, as because of 
a difference of attitude toward the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment and the ecclesiastical autliorities. A common note 
running through all the deistic writings was hostility to, 
or impatience with, both. The bigotry and intolerance 
of organised Christianity were denounced as severely as 
its superstitions and misplaced emphases. Many of the 
apologists reoognised clearly, and admitted frankly, the 
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evils arising from priestcraft and sacerdotalism, and tried 
earnestly to broaden the religious platform and to promote 
the spirit of toleration, but organised Christianity meant 
too much to them to be rejected on account of its existing 
evils, and they put up with them and stood by the institu- 
tion as the Deists were unwilling to do. 

The writings of Tindal, Chubby and Mo rgan, particu- 
larly TindaPs Christianity as Old as the Creation, called 
forth many repUes, in which positions similar to those of 
Tillotson^ Locke, and Clarke were reasserted more or less 
consistently. Of all these the best and clearest was by 
John Conybeare, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, en- 
titled A Defense of Revealed Religion against the Eocceptions 
of a Late Writer in his Book Intituled Christianity as Old 
as the Creation, etc. (1732). The book contains a strong 
and effective argument against Tindal's a priori con- 
ception of religion as a perfect thing always and every- 
where the same, but in general it is nothing more than a 
restatement of the old position against which Tindal 
protested. Natural religion is true and good so far as it 
goes, but itidoes not go far enough. Men need more light 
than can be gained from it, and so revelation has come to 
supplement it, and adds to the requirements of the natural 
law positive doctrines and precepts, morally indifferent 
in themselves, but binding upon all to whom a knowledge 
of the revelation is brought. By their acceptance and by 
their practice, virtue, the ultimate end of all true religion, 
is forwarded, not hindered. The authority of the Christian 
revelation, in which these requirements are taught, is 
supported by prophecy, by miracles, and by the testimony 
of the primitive records. It is evident that for Conybeare, 
— and there were many others like him — the rational- 
istic platform still stood intact. 

Upcm some men, on the other hand, the Deists' exalta- 
tion of natural religion, and their assertion of its univer- 
sality and perfection, had the effect of producing a leactioB 
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against the whole notion of natural religion, and of leading 
> to a denial of its claims. The result was that deism was 
followed by scepticism, and the doubt thrown by the 
Deists upon Christianity was now thrown by others upon 
natural religion itself, that is, upon all religion. IThis 
sceptical attitude was promoted, or at any rate ibre- 
shadowed, among others particularly by four writers, two 
of them Christian apologists, and two of them sceptics. 
They wrote from very different points of view, the first 
two with the aim of defending Christianity, but the 
tendency of all their works was to break down rational 
religion in general, and so to promote ^^^^ 

Tbe first of them was William Law, thTlamous non- 
Juror and mystic, who publisnea m iViii a reply to Tindal 
with the title The Coat of Betiaan or Natural Beligion fairly 
and futty 8kUed in Answer to a Booh erditki Christianity 
as Old as the Creation. In this book Law rejected 
completely the common assumption of both Deists and 
apologists that a revelation claiming to be divine must 
approve itself to the reason of man. Grod's character 
and will are unfathomable, and we are quittf unable to 
Judge what is right or wrong, true or untrue, antecedently 
to divine revelation. Nothing is good or evil in itself^ 
only the will of God makes it so, and consequently only 
by revelation can we know what is right and what is 
wrong. 'A revelation is to be received as coming from 
God, not because of its internal excellence, or because we 
Judge it to be worthy of God ; but because God has de- 
clared it to be His in as plain and undeniable a manner as 
He has declared creation and providence to be His. For 
though no revelation can come from God but what is truly 
worthy of Him and full of every internal excellence ; yet 
what is truly worthy oiGrod to be revealed cannot possibly 
be known by us, but by revelation &om Himself. And as 
we can only know what is worthy of God in creation by 
knowing what He has created ; so we can in no other way 
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pofisibfy know what is worthy of Ood to be revealed but 
by a revelation * (p. 101). 

But how can we know whether an alleged revelation be ^ 
divine or not ? Only by the external proofis of prophecy 
and miracle. ' The credibility, therefore, of any external 
divine revelation with regard to human reason, rests wholly 
upon such external evidence, as is a sufficient proof of ibe 
divine operation or interposition. ... I appeal, therefore, 
to the miracles and pr ophe cies on which Christianity is 
founded, as a s^Sci^t proof that it is a divine revelation * 
(p. 107). * It se^fis, therefore, to be a needless and too 
grea^j^c^ic^^^LJwhich some leameS divines maEe in 
this matter, when they grant that we m usLfirflt p^ftimnA 
^edoctrines revealedj^^miracles, and see whether they 
o^tffijnfl^thmgTn them absurd or unworthy of God, 
before we can receive the miracles as divine. For where 
there can be nothing doubted, n or any morereguired, to 
make the miracles sufficiently plain and evid^t^ there 
can be no doubt about the truth and goodness of the 
doctrine which they attest. Miracles in such a state as 
this are the l ast r^rt ; they determine for themselves 
and cannot BeTned Iqr anything further ' (p. 109). * A 
course of plain undeniable miracles attesting the truth of 
a revelation is the highest and utmost evidence of its 
coming from Grod, and not to be tried by our Judgments 
about the reasonableness or necessity of its doctrines* 
(p. 110). 

This is, of course, the completest possible repudiation 
of the position of Tillotson, Locke, and all the other rational 
theologians of the day, apologists as weU as Deists. Ih| 
the presence of omnipotence manifested by the perform- ' 
anoe of miracles, man must be d umb and subin itwit^f>11^| 
question. To pass Judgment upon^tbe teaching so aocre- 
dited, to examine it in order to see whether it is rational 
and good, is to set oneself above Ood and commit the worsi 
of all sins. * If sin had its beginning from pride, and heU 
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be the effect of it ; if devils are what they are through 
spiritual pride and self-conceit ; then we have great reason 
to believe that the claiming this authority to our reason 
in opposition to the revealed wisdom of God is not a 
frailty of flesh and blood, but that same spiritual pride 
which turned angels into apostate spirits ' (p. 60). 

It is interesting to notice that in his effort to defend 
revelation, Law anticipated Butler's famous argument 
that natural religion and the natural course of events in 
general are beset with as many difficulties, and are en 
shrouded in as imi>enetrable mysteries as Christianity 
itself, and therefore if these difficulties and mysteries do 
not prevent our believing in divine creation and provi- 
dence, they should not hinder our faith in revealed religion 
(cf. pp. 66, 103 ff.). Such a line of argument was, of course, 
fraught with danger, suggesting, as it could hardly help 
doing, the abandonment both of Deism and of Christianity. 
LaVs criticism of Tindal's exaggerated estimate of human 
reS;uou, and uf lilu a pr(6rt 66UHtruction of natural religion, 
acute and forceful as it was, could only have the effect of 
undermining the common religious platform of the day, 
and driving men, either to find an altogether new basis 
of reUgious faith, or to content themselves with thorough- 
going scepticism. 

Of similar import was Bntlftr*« fomnnft Analo gy of 
B digion, Natural and Revealed, to the Con^ iMif>^ f'^ 
Course of Nature, which appeared in 1736. Butlfir!gjra-k, 
flijndifiAtftc! l>y the title/ consisted of two parta, the first 
d ealing with natural, and the second with revealed^ re- 
hgion/and the two parts had very different readers in vi ew. 
In^the fir st the existence of God a nd the creation of the 
world _^_^[im are a ssumed without afgumeht, and it 
lal^fiyi nruLiTitaJTifiH that there are grounds for supposing 
that Hi s govCT nment of the world is moral, and^that there 
w flf be a future life in wETcE" virtue and vice wiU be re* 
spectively rewarded and punished. Butler does not claim 
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that there jp mlftgni^tft pm^f for this concluBJon . but only 
that the objections commonly brought against it are in- 
valid, and that the hkehhood of its being true is sufficient 
to Justify the prudent man in proceeding as if it were. 
No harm will result if he should be mistaken in the assump- • 
tion, while on the other hand, if h6 act as if it were not 
true, he may suffer serious consequences in another life 
(Part I., conclusion). The general tone of the argument ^ 
is not at all uplifting. The appeal to prudential considera- 
tions has a degrading sound andTcoiiixasts unpleasantly 
with the lufdlei and more'iU^nterested moUVes urged, 
for instance, by Shaftesbury and TIndal. It must, how- 
ever, be recognised that it was addressed only to a partica- 
lii.r ^lnjMi nf persons, and those not the deis tio or sceptical 
writers of the day — ^with such the argument could have 
Uttle force — ^but to the frivolous and immoral who took 
for granted, when they thought of it at all, that there is a 
God, but did not seriously consider the practical ocmae- 
quences of such a belief. The argument, in fact, is to be ^ 
Judged as a practical moral sermon addressed to the care- 
lees and indifferent rather than as an apology addressed 
to the serious thinkers of the day.^ 

The second part of the work bears a very different 
character. It is difficult to beUeve that the two were 
conceived originally as parts of one whole. The second 
has a direct bearing upon the dfiistio-xa mtrove rsy. and was 
called forth by it, while the first faces a different situaticm 
altogether. One might be tempted lo think that the 
second part was planned first, and that the use of a similar 
method to meet frivolity, immorality and irreligion was an 
afterthought. It is the second part, at any rate, which 
alone has ^laf^*^/* flignifi^^^^ in the development of re- 
ligious thought in England. It had its place in the greal 

1 Compare tba remtrk in part n. chap. Tiii : ' Tba dasifn of tliif traatte 
b Bol to findioate the character of God, but to show the obligatioaa of maa ; 
It ii Bot to justify Hia proTidanoe, bnt to ahow what bdonfa to of It d«^* 
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controYersy of the day, and apologetic as its intention was, 
it constituted a step in the evolution of deism into scepti- 
cism. The general position of the author is negative. The 
power of human reason to Judge conclusively in religious 
matters is denied. I fan does not know the whole c ourse 
of nature, and so camaot tell what God must do in any y/ 
gi ven circumstances, or what qualities must mark a divin e 
revela^UQQ^ Seeming irrationality is no argument against 
a revelation, for even natural religion is not &ee from it. 
The only ground for rejecting it would be its immoral 
tendencies, and even here it might contain things which, 
taken by themselves and apart from the whole scheme of 
divine government, would offend our moral sense. * Upon 
s upposition that God exercises a moral government o ver 
t he world, the analogy of His imtural gov ftmniftTif flnggftafg 
and makes it credible that His moral gover n ment must be 
tf Jg^tl^IDJt finite bi^ygnd our roroiirfb^Iiglgni nntj this affords 
a general answer to a ll obJectio Titf f^gaip^t tlift Jii«^-^^*^ ^^^ 
goodness of it' (Part I. chap. vii.). *And, therefore, 
though objections against the evidence of Christianity 
are most seriously to be considered, yet objections against 
CSiristianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous; 
almost all objections against it, excepting those which 
are alleged against the particular proofis of its coming from 
God. I express myself with caution, lest I should be 
mistaken to vilify reason; which is, indeed, the only 
faculty we have wherewith to Judge concerning anything, 
even revelation itself, or be misunderstood to assert, that 
a supposed revelation cannot be proved false from internal 
characters. For it may contain clear immoralities, or 
contradictions, and either of these would prove it false. 
Nor will I take upon me to afiSrm that nothing else can 
possibly render any supposed revelation incredible. Tet 
still the observation above is, I think, true beyond doubt, 
that objections against Christianity, as distinguished from 
objectioiis against its evidence, are frivolous* (Part IL 
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chap. iii.). * And now what is the Just consequence from 
all these things ? Not that reason is no Judge of what ia 
offered to us as being of divine revelation. For this would 
be to infer that we are unable to Judge of anything, because 
we are unable to Judge of aU things. Reason can, and it 
ought to, Judge, not only of the meaning, but also of the 
moraUty and the evidence of revelation. First, it is the 
province of reason to Judge of the morality of the Scrip- 
ture; I.e. not whether it contains things different from 
what we should have expected from a wise. Just, and good 
Being ; for objections from hence have been now obviated : 
but whether it contains things plainly contradictory to 
wisdom, Justice, or goodness ; to what the light of nature 
teaches us of God. And I know nothing of this sort 
objected against Scripture, excepting such objections as 
are formed upon suppositions, which would equally con- 
clude that the constitution of nature is contradictory to 
wisdom. Justice, or goodness, which most certainly it is 
not. Indeed there are some particular precepts in Scrip- 
ture given to particular persons, requiring action which 
would be immoral and vicious were it not for such pre- 
cepts. But it is easy to see that aU these are of such a 
kind, as that the precept changes the whole nature of the 
case and of the action, and both constitutes and shows 
that not to be unjust or immoral which, prior to the pre- 
cept, must have appeared and really have been so ; which 
may well be, since none of these precepts are contrary 
to immutable moraUty. If it were commanded to culti- 
vate the principles, and act from the spirit of treachery, 
ingratitude, cruelty, the command would not alter the 
nature of the case or of the action in any of these instances. 
But it is quite otherwise in precepts which require only 
the doing an external action ; fc^ instance, taking away 
the property or life of any. For men have no right to 
either life or property, but what arises solely from the grant 
of God : when this grant is revoked, they cease to have any 
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right at all in either ; and when this revocation is made 
known, as sorely it is possible it may be, it must cease to 
be unjust to deprive them of either. And though a course 
of external acts, which without command would be im- 
moral, must make an immoral habit, yet a few detached 
commands have no such natural tendency. I thought pro- 
per to say thus much of the few Scripture precepts, which 
require, not vicious actions, but actions which would have 
been vicious, had it not been for such precepts ; because 
they are sometimes weakly urged as immoral, and great 
weight is laid upon objections drawn from them ' (ibid.). 

Thus Butler did not go as far as Law in this matter, and 
reject altogether the competency of reason in religious 
matters, but he reduced it to narrow limits and denounced 
the common rationalistic dependence on it as unjustified. 

The contention of Butler was a very effective rejoinder 
to the thesis of Tindal, that natural religion is a complete 
and perfect thing, and therefore nothing can be added to 
it by revelation. As against this a priori conclusion 
Butler's argument has a very scientific and modem sound, 
but it is a dangerous weapon cutting both ways at once. 
It may actually remove one's difficulties concerning 
CSiristianity, as Butler intended it should, or it may lead 
to the conviction that both Christianity and natural 
religion are equally irrational, and thus turn Deists into 
sceptics. Against this result Butler's positive argument 
for Christianity from prophecy and miracle, which he called 
the direct and fundamental proofis of the Christian religion, 
was not a sufficient safeguard. Here, too, his position 
was negative rather than positive. The ordinary pre- 
sumption urged against miracles is not sufficient to render 
them incredible. They are recounted in the same way 
that the rest of the Old and New Testament history is, 
and the burden of proof is upon him who would reject 
them. Such a treatment of the matter was hardly enough 
to give them strong evidential value. 
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In connection with his discussion of the improbability 
of miracles, Butler betrayed a singular lack of logical 
insight, hardly in keeping with his usual sagacity. * First 
of all, there is a very strong presumption against common 
specidatiye truths, and against the most ordinary facts 
before the proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost 
any proof. There is a presumption of millions to one 
against the stoiy of Csesar, or of any other man. For 
suppose a number of common facts so and so circumstanced, 
of which one had no kind of proof, should happen to come 
into one's thoughts, every one would, without any possible 
doubt, conclude them to be false. And the like may be 
said of a single common fact ; and from hence it appears, 
that the question of importance, as to the matter before 
us, is concerning the degree of the peculiar presumption 
supposed against miracles; not whether there be emy 
peculiar presumption at all against them. For if there be 
the presumption of millions to one against the most 
oommon facts, what can a small presumption additional 
to this amount to, though it be peculiar ? It cannot be 
estimated, and is as nothing ' (Part n. chap. ii. § 3). 

The confusion shown here between what MUl called 
improbability before the fact and improbability after the 
fact is so gross as to do little credit to tiie author of the 
Analogy, It is not unlike the confusion of thought which 
led him over and over again to take tiie answering of ob> 
Jections to a proposition for a positive argument in its 
favour. This, in spite of his frequent protestations, and 
the exceeding modesty of his claims, Butler was in reality 
continually doing. 

The Analogy, as a whole, shows great penetration and 
keenness, and is filled witih profound observations and 
striking aphorisms. The reader is conscious throughout 
of being in contact with a mind of uncommonly fine fibre. 
But as an apology, either for natural or revealed religion, 
it is extraordinarily weak, and the line foUowed in 
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it has been pursued by no important apologist since. 
This is not because the work was so effectively done as 
not to need repeating, but because it was too dangerous 
in its results. The actual effect of the book upon Butler's 
contemporaries we do not know, for, singularly enough, 
though in the nineteenth century it was reckoned among 
the greatest of all apologetic writings, and was widely 
used for apologetic purposes, both in England and America, 
we hear almost nothing of it in Butler's own day. The 
ambiguous character of the argument was evidently 
realised. It was calculated to meet admirably a particu- 
lar situation, but it met it in such a way as to imperil the 
larger issue, and so was ill-adapted for general and perma- 
nent use. That it later gained such a vogue was due to the 
fact that the English-speaking religious world had travelled 
far from the platform of the early eighteenth century, and 
had lost all appreciation of what the work really involved 
With such effectiveness as it may have had in the im- 
mediate situation which called it forth vanished also its 
noxious quality for the average mind, and it remained an 
interesting and stimulating piece of dialectic, fitted to 
whet the logical &culty of students, and as such it main- 
tained until very recently its place and its value in the 
curriculum of many a college. 

It would be unjust to Butler to Judge him by the 
Analogy alone. Of far greater historical importance were 
his sermons on human nature, in which he made a real 
contribution to the subject of ethics. EUs analysis of the 
moral nature of man and his discussion of moral motives 
are very suggestive, and of great significance. But all 
this belongs to another field, and must not be further 
pursued here.. 

Of similar effect to Butler's Analogy, so far at least as 
concerned the rationalistic platform of the day, was a 
striking and acute little book by Heniy DodweU, the 
younger, entitled Christianity not founded on Argument^ 
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and the True Principle of Oospel Evidence Assigned, which 
was published in 1742. In the form of a letter addressed • 
to a stadent at Oxford, it struck a severe blow at the very 
heart of the rational theology of the day, both orthodox 
and deistic. Dodwell maintains that religious faith has\ 
no relation to reason. To try to support it on rational . 
grounds is to promote scepticism. The foundation of 
religion is acquiescence and belief ; the foundation of \ 
philosophy is doubt ; and to try to found religious truth • 
on argument is to invite scepticism and irreligion. * Re- 
ligion will not admit of ihe least alliance with reason ' ^ 
(p. 81). We must deny our reason * to give our faith scope ' 
(p. 84). The Roman Catholic principle of infaUibility, 
absurd as it is, is much to be preferred to the folly of 
allowing all men to Judge for themselves, and yet expecting 
them to beUeve the same things (p. 92 ff.). Religion 
demands immediate and unquestioning faith, faith in the 
unseen, not in the seen, in the unproved, not in what has 
been demonstrated. The only power to bring us to 
religious faith is the Holy Spirit (p. 56). The miracles of 
Christ and His apostles were not meant as arguments; 
they were simply acts of benevolence, and have no evi- 
dential value. Only the continued miracle of a living 
divine witness in our own breasts can be the basis of Chris- 
tian faith (p. 60). ' My son, trust thou in the Lord with all 
thine heart, and lean not unto thine own understanding * 
is the quotation with which the book closes. Like the 
books of Law and Butler, it represented an abandonment 
of the rationalistic platform, but it was even more con- 
sistent and thoroughgoing than they. It insisted upon 
the rejection, not only of rational proof, but also of the 
external evidence of prophecy and miracle, and based 
everything upon the inner illumination of the Holy Spirit. 
Unlike Law and Butler, Dodwell wrote with a sceptical 
puipote, but his book was calculated to produce a similar 
1 1 qioU from the second editton of 174ti 
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effect, either to drive men into complete scepticism, or to 
lead them to find some other basis for faith than human 
reason and testimony. In other words^ it was calculated 
in either case to break down the common rational platform 
of the day.^ 

The sceptical tendency found its clearest and completest 
expression in three writings by David Hume, his Essay 
on Providence and a Future State (1748), his Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion (written in 1751, but not 
published until after his deafcU in 1779), and his Natural 
History of Religion (1767).T All of these were directed, 
not against Christianity paittcularly, but against natural 
religion in general as understood in that day. and were 
therefore sceptical, not deistic in their purpose.^ 

In the brief essay on Providence and a Fvlure Stale, 
Hume contends that from given effects we can argue only 
a cause sufScient to produce them. Having observed that 
the present world is imperfect, we have no right to assume 
an infinite creator, and then conclude that being perfect 
He will yet produce a perfect world. Having observed that 
in this life rewards and punishments are not distributed 
in exact accordance with human deserts, we have no right 
to conclude that there must be a futiure life in which they 
will be so distributed. * That the divinity may possibly 
be endowed with attributes which we have never seen 
exerted ; may be governed by principles of action, which 
we cannot discover to be satisfied : aU this will freely be 
allowed. But still this is mere possibiUty and hypothesis. 
We never can have reason to infer any attributes, or any 
principles of action in him, but so far as we know them to 
have been exerted and satisfied. " Are there any marks 

1 In Replies to Dod well's book by Philip Doddridge {Three Letters 
Theolo^icaL, 17i2) and Jolm Leltnd (Remarks on a LaJU Pamphlet Entitled 
Christianity not Founded on Argument^ 1744), wMle the rational proof of 
Christianity was still given the chief place, emphasis was pnt also upon the 
convincing force of the inner spiritual expenence of the Christian, thn? 
showing the influence of Dodwell's attack, and foreshadowing a position 
vbich later became general under the influence of evangelicaliim. 
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of a distributiye Justioe in the world ? " If you axuswer 
in the affirmatiYe, I conclude, that, dnce Justice here 
exerts itself, it is satisfied. If you reply in the n^ative, 
I conclude, that you have then no reason to ascribe Justice, 
in our sense of it, to the gods. If you hold a medium 
between affirmation and negation, by saying, that the 
Justice of the gods, at present, exerts itself in part, but not 
in its full extent : I answer, that you have no reason to 
give it any particular extent, but only so far as you see it 
at present exert itself * ^ (p. 140). 

In the Dialogues on Natural Bdigian, the ontological, ' 
cosmological, and teleological arguments for Ood's exist- 
ence are successively attacked. The universe may be 
self-existent as well as its cause. We have no right to 
argue from the analogy of a finite cause to the cause of the 
universe, and assume a mind back of it, for the universe is 
a unique effect. |t)rder may belong to matter as well as 
to mind, and hence order may be natural and self-caused. 
From a finite world we could argue at best only a finite 
cause. Assuming that the universe had an author, hem«y 
have been a bungler, or a god since dead, or a male aod 
female god, or a multiplicity of gods. He may have been 
perfectly good or perfectly evil, or a mixture of good aod 
evil, or morally quite indifferent — ^the last hypothesiB braog 
the most probable?] 

The work is obscure and involved, suggestive rather 
than systematic as a dialogue is apt to be, but it oon- 
stituted an exceediogly effective attack upon the oommoo 
rational arguments for the existence of God. 

The third work was historical rather than polemic in 
form, but it was also destructive of the natural theology 
of Hume's day. The common deistic notion that natural 

1 It it intorefting to notice the agreemetit at this point with the oonteotioB 
of Law and Butler, that we haTe no right to make a mripri statemente about 
God and His proTidenoe. We can Jndge only in the lighi of what ha aetnaUy 
doea. Tlironghont bis aigument it la probaUa that Hume kei "" '' 
partMMjiaMlBd. 
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religion is a perfect thing, existing everjnirhere alike, is 
shown to be entirely erroneous. Polytheism is more 
primitive than monotheism. The latter is a later and 
art^cial development, and has proved worse for the world 
than polytheism, because of the intolerance always as- 
sociated with it. 

As an account of the development of religion, Hume's 
work was crude enough, but it was prophetic of a new 
method of dealing with religious questions, and as against 
the assumptions of Tindal and other eighteenth-century 
exponents of natural religion, both deistic and orthodox, 
it was conclusive. 

It is often asserted that in the controvenfy of the 
eighteenth century in England the victory was won by 
the orthodox apologists over both Deists and sceptics. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. (The victory 
was won, so far as there was any victory at all, over both 
the orthodox apologists and the Deists by the sceptics, 
of whom Hume was the greatest. They may not have 
promoted largely the vogtiiS of scepticism in England, but 
they drove both apologists and Deists from their tradi- 
tional position, and broke down the authority and credit 
of the rational school. That religious faith and devotion 
still survived and flourished was due, not to the apologists, 
but to altogether different influences, of which the great 
evangelical revival was the most important. 

n. In France 

The rationalism which found so clear an expression and 
underwent so interesting a development in England, 
voiced itpelf also in France, and that partly under English 
influence, though ultimately in still more radical forms. 
Of the rational supematuralism of Tillotson, Locke, and 
others, there was very little in eighteenth-century France, 
but of ddam there was a great deal. The position of 
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Voltaire is typical, and finds characteristic expression in 
the foUowing passage from the conclusion of his work on 
Bolingbroke. * Every man of sense, every good man, 
ought to hold the Christian sect in horror. The greai 
name of theist, which is not sufficiently revered, is the 
only name one ought to take. The only gospel one ought 
to read is the great book of nature, written by the hand of 
God and sealed with his seal. The only religion that 
ought to be professed is the religion of worshipping God 
and being a good man. It is as impossible that this pure 
and eternal religion should produce evil, as it is that the 
Christian fanaticism should not produce it.' ' 

Voltaire did not draw the distinction drawn by Tindal, 
Chubb, and Morgan between the gospel of Jesus and the 
traditional Christian system. It was not a purified 
Christianity that he wished to substitute for the current 
system. On ihe contraiy, he desired to get rid of 
Christianity altogether, both the thing and the name. 
' The true religion brings peace, Jesus came to bring not 
peace, but a sword' {ibid.). These words sufficientbf 
reveal his attitude toward Jesus Himself. In estimating 
his position in this matter and that of his countrymen, 
it must be remembered that Christianity was known in 
France only in the form of a bigoted, intolerant, and un- 
enlightened Romanism. Of a liberal and more or leas 
rationalistic Protestantism, such as existed in England, 
there was none at all. 

Voltaire's hostihty to Cb rjafa'ATifty did not, however , 
m ean hostility to reli gion. But what ! ' he says in hia 
Dicti mnatre Phildsophtqtte, ^ because we have ch ased away 
th ^T^esuits. is it n ecessajy ^^ oliAi^ ft^ay Oo^T? On 
the contrary, it is necessary to love Him the more ' (art. 
Dieu). And again, ^ Faith consists in believing what 
seems false. To believe in a wise creator, et^nal, and 

> I quote from tba tdition of Voltaire's Worki pubUihed by 
Aiibi4e, Pitrie, 182». 
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supreme, is not faith, it is reason ' (art. Foi). * In the 
opinion that there is a God, there are difficulties ; but 
in the contrary opinion there are absurdities ' (TraiU de 
Mita/phyavque^ p. 22). Moreover, while in private life 
it is possible to do without a belief in God, it is not possible 
in public life. Immorality and anarchy are sure to follow 
if a nation's religious faith is destroyed. And yet it is 
better to have no God than a cruel and barbarous one ; 
atheism is to be preferred to intolerance and bigotry 
(art. AMe). 

ypltaire was thus a believer in God and in nat ural re- 
ligi on, but he was at the same time a bi tter an d unQom- 
prpTpyqiT^g foe o f supersti tion and illiberalism. He was also 
an ardent champion of humanitarianism, and he did much, 
both by word and deed, to awaken the conscience of France 
to the injustice and cruelty and indifference to others' 
welfare, which were so marked in the life of the age.^ 

One of the most beautiful expressions of Deism or 
natural religion to be found in all literature is the pro- 
fession of faith of the Savoyard vicar, in the Emik of 
Voltaire's contemporary, Rousseau. Hie spirit of it is 
very different from that of Voltaire. ThftT^ ^° ^o Ntt^^- 
neMOTjBharp jinatility tn the fty^'ptin g Christian sy stem. 
and the simple, inner, r mptionalj nn d r rn n my n t i onl 
character of religion \^ empha aifiedj so that we are no 
longer moving in the sphere of pure rationalism. But in 
general the construction of natural religion and the argu- 
ments urged to support it are the same as in the rational 
school of the day. ' My son, keep your spirit always in 
such a state as to desire that there be a God, and you will 
never doubt it. And then, whichever side you may take, 
believe that the true duties of religion are independent 
of the institutions of men ; that a Ju^t heart is the true 

1 Oompare Dictiownaire PhUoaophique^ art ThHamei 'What is a true 
theist ! It ifl one who says to God I adore you and I serre yow \ it is one 
who layi to the Turk, the Chinaman, the Indian, and the Kussian I loTe 
yott.' 
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temple of diyinity ; that in every country and every sect 
to love God above all else, and one's neighbour as oneself, 
is the sum of the law; that there is no religion which 
dispenses one from the duties of morality ; that there are 
no essentials but these ; that the worship of the heart is 
the first of these duties, and that without faith there is no 
true virtue ' * (p. 339). * I converse with Him ; I permeate 
all my faculties with His divine essence ; I wait upon 
His benefactions ; I bless Him for His gifts ; but I do not 
pray to Him. What should I demand of Him ? That He 
should change the course of events for me ; that He should 
perform miracles in my favour ? I, who ought above all 
to love the order established by His wisdom and main- 
tained by His providence, should I desire that this order 
be disturbed for me ? No, this rash wish would merit 
punishment rather than praise. Nor do I ask of Him the 
power of doing right. Why should I ask of Him what He 
has bestowed upon me ? Has he not given me conscience 
to love the right, reason to know it, liberty to choose it ? 
If T do wrong I have no excuse ; I do it because I desli-e to. 
To ask him to change my will is to ask of Him what He 
asks of me ; is to wish that He would do my work, and 
that I might receive the reward. Not to be satisfied 
with my state is to wish that I were not a man ; is to wish 
something else than that which is ; is to wish disorder and 
evil. Source of Justice and of truth ! God merciful and 
good ! In my confidence in Thee, the supreme wish of my 
heart is that Thy will be done ' (p. 297). * Yes, if the life 
and the death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and 
death of Jesus were those of a God. Shall we say that the 
gospel history was invented at will ? My friend, it is not 
thus that/ one invents ; and the deeds of Socrates, which 
no one doubts, are less well attested than those of Jesus 
Christ. • • • The gospel contains marks of truth so great, 

1 1 liftTt QMd tbe edition of tbe Offiivroi OkoiaiudiJmm /dMiMf Kmmmm. 
imUUlMd by fldfobw, Ldptio, 1817. 
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■o striking, to perfectly inimitable, that the inventor of 
tliem would be more extraordinary than the hero. With 
it all, this same gospel is full of incredible and irrational 
things, which it is impossible for a man of sense either to 
conceive or admit. What shall one do in the midst of all 
these contradictions ? Be always modest and circum- 
spect, my child. Respect in silence that which you can 
neither reject nor comprehend, and humble yourself before 
ihe great Being, who alone knows the truth ' (p. 331). 

The religion of nature defended by Voltaire, and in a 
very different spirit by Rousseau, seemed to many of 
their contemporaries only anotlier form of superstition 
and bigotry, and in ibe latter part of the century Deism 
was largely displaced by atheism. D'Holbach's Systime 
de la Nature (1770) is i£e most complete and systematic 
expression of the general spirit. 

ni. In Oermany 

In Oermany the rationalistic tendency was promoted 
particularly by the Leibnitz- Wolffian philosophy, which 
made clearness and reasonableness the sole marks of truth. 
That is possible which involves no contradiction, and that 
is actual for which there exists a clear and sufficient reason 
why it should be so, and not otherwise. Under this influ- 
ence there developed toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century a rational supematuralism similar to that of Locke 
and o^ers in England, though the philosophy underlying 
it was very different. There was the same idea that 
natur a1 religion is good as far as it goes, but needs supple- 
menting by divine revelation, which may impart truths 
above reason, but not in any way out of accord therewith. 
In 1738 Shaftesbury's CharacUristica, and m 1741 Tindal's 
Christiana^ as Old as the Creation, were put into German, 
and were followed by translations of many other English 
books, both radical and conservative. From that time 
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on the influence of English rationalism, and particularly 
of English Deism was widely felt, and had the effect of pro- 
moting more extreme views in the German religious world. 
One of the most important representatives of the genuine 
deistic position was Beimarus, a Hamburg philologist, 
who published apologies for natural religion against 
materialism and atheism/ and left in manuscript an attack 
upon Christianity,* fragments of which were published 
by Lessing in 1774 ff. under the title of WclfenbvUd 
Fra/gmenta.^ These contained a sharp criticism of the 
notion of revealed religion in general, and of the Old 
and New Testament in particular. Beimarus agreed with 
orthodox Christians that Christianity and the Bible stand 
or fall together. He therefore believed, as they did, that 
an attack upon the Bible was an attack on Christianity. 
Lessing, on the other hand, in editing the fragments, 
maintained, as Tindal, Chubb, and Morgan had done, 
that the two are to be distinguished. Christianity is older 
and other than the historic records that recount its origin, 
and the severest criticism of them does not affect it in the 
least. Its essence Ues, not in book or dogma, but in 
character. It consists simply in love, and the man who 
loves his neighbour is the true Christian.^ Historic 
Christianity, like all positive reUgions, is only a stage in 
the evolution of the highest spiritual religion — ^in the 
education of the race which God has beoi carrying cm 
since the beginmng of human life.* In the supreme and 
final religion, the essence of all true religion, which is one 
with Christianity itself, will exist freed from the temporary 
limitations and entanglements which have so generaDy 
prevented its understanding and hindered its influence. 

I Die VomehmiUi^ Wahrheiten der nat^bHiekm Rdigim (1764); IH$ 
F«ni«n/{2eAr«(1766). 
t Apologie oder SehutM8chr\ft/^ die Vtm^t^ftiffm Venhrer OctUi. 

* Other fragments of this work were published in the SmiHhM M^ 
hittorMu Theolooie, 1850-1852. 

« Cf. Tettamenidea Johannes and Nathan der We(m, 

* See hli MfWi f km ng dee MentehenaeechUchte, 
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Like Rousseau, Lessing ^as much more than a mere 
rationalist. His conception of revelation as God's con- 
tinuous education of the race is alone sufficient to prove 
this. He was prophetic of a new age which found in him 
one of its greatest forerunners. But this lies beyond the 
horizon of the present volume. It is only as an exponent 
of the type of rationalism which distinguished the essence 
of Christianity from its historic manif estalion, and identified 
the former with * the religion of all good men ' — the true 
religion of nature — ^that we are concerned with him here.^ 

The c lai^cal expression was given to Grerma n r«.f.|CTiLl- 
is m of a UMi-supefliatural tvpe by the philoaopl iftr Knnt^ 
i n his famous work on Bdiaion irithin the, Bounds of Mer e 
Reason,^ Reli pon is the recognition of one's duties as 
comm ands of Go< L jy^^rft y^ "^"«» im^w ^ fynng"f^ \>^ 
t he will of Uod before we regard it as our duty, we hav e 
r evealed religion ; where we know it as our duty before_w e 
rocfigniaeJLj&^e^wilLfil God, we have natural religion . 
A religion made up onlv of tenets discoverable bv human 
re&aon is flelf-vindinii.ting^ hut, if <y >mposed only of revealed 
tenths it will disAppear, if the tradition of its origin be lost. 

"^^if mrnn n mTrnlnfmn^ if it iq f/^ gnm oTiy oTt»Atxnt^^ ypnat 

co ntain some rational tenets, and henp ft Ffi"tf r^""^*^"* 
Chr istianity under the ^o h^^ of nfl,f^ira.l a.tiH vtKsrMAt^ 
religion. TTa findg ^^t^^' it \ r a p erfec t natural rftliginn^ 
becauaaii incnl c at tfis t Jh f i l a w of love t o G od , w h ich mp>a . nB 

Hnty for Hi|^>fl ^Va^ on^ In^A Jn^r nna^a nrnghhr^nT^ nrhifkh 

me aflys disinterested serv ice. Allfl ^t^ p^'^^^^P^^ P"^ i>Tif/^iv>^ 
by the perfect ex^-w iplA q^ JfflUfl, T* Tifif>dff no f^th^r ffTip- 
p ort, neither prophec y mr mJT fl^le? it is r fttioniLl «.fid AAlf, 
^adi&ftting. As a revealed religion Christianity contains 

1 In addition to LtMing*! notes on the Wo{fenb(UUl FraamenU, lee also 
Mine DupHk, Axiomata^ and anU-Ooete which were called out by the 
controTeny over the Fragw^ents ; alto the nnflniahed Dot OhruUtUkwm der 
Vm-nwi/t and EnUUhmug der geqftnbartm Rdigion ; Beweia de$ Oti&te% 
und dtr Kraft \ Doi Testament Johannie; Nathan der Weim; and 
Brw k hmmg dee Meneehengeechleehte, 

s JUUgim iimerhalb der Oremien der bheeen Venmtrft^ 17ML 
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positive preoepta, which are Intimate only in so far as 
they make the' duties of natural religion clearer, or enforce 
th^ more strongly. As an end in themselves they are 
wholly eviL The notion that we can do anything to 
please God, except to live rightly, is superstition. And to 
suppose that we can distinguish works of grace bank 
works of nature is a delusion. All such supanaturaliam 
lies beyond our ken. There are three common forms of 
superstition — ^the belief in miracles, in mysteries, and in 
means of grace. The genuine rationalism of aO this is 
evident. It is simply a clear and forceful statement of 
a mild and lofty type of eighteenth-century Deism. 

Kant, it is true, was much more than a rationalist. 
While the book that has been referred to was little else 
than a summary of positions already familiar, in other 
and more important writings, he transcended the rational- 
ism of his day and opened a new era in religious as well ae 
in philosophical thought. This side of his work and its 
influence upon those who came after him cannot be deait 
with here. It belongs to a subsequent volume in the 
series. And the same is true of the many other attempts 
at religious and theological reconstruction which began 
in Kant's day, and have constituted an important feature 
of Protestant thought ever since. 

While the rational supematuralism of TiDotson and 
others like him was strong during the first half of the 
eighteenth century in orthodox Anglican circles, and among 
the clergy of the Establishment, its influence rapidly 
waned during the latter half of the century, and Deiam 
remained throughout a proscribed and hated thing. In 
Germany, oh the other hand, not only supematoral 
rationalism, but rationalism of a more or less deistic type^ 
which minimised or even rejected altogether the super- 
natural, was strong in the pulpits and theological faculties 
at the end of the eighteenth, and well on into the nine* 
teenth century. It was later in making its appearance 
within German theological circles, but it lasted longti^. 
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and in its extremer form got a much firmer hold upon 
German than upon English Christianity. In England 
evangelicalism followed rationalism and crowded it off the 
field. In Germany rationalism followed pietism, instead 
of being followed by it, and hence its development went 
on unchecked for a much longer time. It is no accident 
that German theology ever since the latter part of the 
eighteenth century has been much more rationalistic than 
English, although the rational tendency first found ex- 
pression on a large scale in England, not in Germany. 

IV. In America 

In eighteenth-century America, Deism found but rare 
literary expression.^ Much more important and influen- 
tial was the rationalism of the early Unitarians, but they 
belonged for the most part to the nineteenth century, and 
can therefore be no more than referred to here. They 
were not primarily interested, as is often supposed, in the 
person of Christ, or the nature of the Godhead, but in the 
character of man. It was against the doctrines of total 
depravity and unconditional election, emphasised with 
so tremendous power by the New England school of 
theology, that they revolted. As Channing said : ' We 
consider tiie errors which relate to Christ's person as of 
little or no importance compared with the errors of those 
who teach that God brings us into life wholly depraved and 
wholly helpless, that he leaves multitudes without that 
aid which is indispensably necessary to their repentance, 
and then plunges them into everlasting burnings and un- 
speakable torture for not repenting.' * 

They were thus, like the rationalists in general, in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the modem age, and humani- 
tarianism was a passion with them. They were devout 
supematuralists, accepting as loyally as the Socinians 

1 For instance in Ethan Allen's Reason the Only Grade of Man, 1784. 
> In a letter to the Rev. Samuel C. Thacher, written in 1816; quoted 
In Ohanning's Memoir, toI. 1. p. 387. 
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the inspiration of the Bible ; but like the Socinians they 
had difficulties with the traditional doctrines of the atone- 
ment, the deity of Christ, and the Trinity, which were 
historically based upon the belief in human depravity. 
Their Christology, to be sure, was commonly Arian rather 
than Socinian, but in the main they stood very much 
upon Socinian ground, though their underlying interest 
in the dignity and worth of man, and their revolt against 
the traditional notion of human depravity, were even 
more apparent and more clearly avowed. This was not 
an accident. They faced one of the extremest forms of 
Calvinism the world has seen, the theology of the 
Edwardean school. In it human depravity and bondagt 
were emphasised in the most uncompromising fashion, 
as was also the correlated doctrine of unconditional pre- 
destination. HumiUty was the one great Christian 
virtue. To realise one's lost condition, and to submit 
without protest or question to the decree of God, even 
though it meant eternal damnation — this was the first 
step toward salvation. In opposition to this extreme 
type of Calvinism, it was not unnatural that men of 
modem sympathies should lay emphasis upon tlie dignity 
and worth of man, and should put this conception in the 
fore&ont of their system. What was often only tacit 
in the rationalism of Europe was here given the most 
explicit utterance. American Unitarianism is thus veiy 
instructive to the student of modem religious thought. 
Its kinship with the rationalism of the eighteenth century 
in general is apparent, and the spirit which really con- 
trolled the whole movement here comes to clearer and 
more unequivocal expression than anywhere else. 

Rationalism appeared, as we have seen, in many forms, 
sometimes more and sometimes less radical. But it is 
evident that the principle underlying the whole movement^ 
whether in England, France, Germany, or America^ was 
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antagonistic to the traditional Christian system. Where 
the rationalistic tendency worked itself out in the most 
thoroughgoing way, the break with the past was most 
complete. That in many cases considerable parts of the 
old system were retained meant that the rationalistic 
principle was applied only in a half-hearted or inconsistent 
way. That a system founded on the nolion of the blind- 
ness and helplessness of the natural man should be un- 
congenial to one who exalted the moral and intellectual 
power and independence of humanity, goes without say- 
ing. Two opposing principles were represented, the one 
l^ the traditional system, the other by the rationalism of 
the modem age. And to what the latter led when it 
found free and untrammelled expression was seen in Deism, 
scepticism, and atheism. The eighteenth century was not 
oontroUingly atheistic, or even deistic, but there was a 
strong tendency in that direction, and the more con- 
sistently the spirit of the century voiced itself, the more 
radical was the result. But it was inevitable that radical- 
ism should breed reaction. That reaction came particu- 
larly in English evangelicalism, which has already been 
considered. At the close of the century the religious crisis 
was acute. Either a mediseval man and a Christian, or 
a modem man and a sceptic — ^this seemed the sole alterna- 
tive as viewed by many of the clearest-headed thinkers 
of the day.^ It is true that the great mass of rationalists 
were less consistent and clear-sighted, that they thought 
tliey could be modem, and yet retain, not all, but a con- 
siderable part of the traditional system. And it is true 
that multitudes of evangelicals combined with their 
evangelicalism features of systems radically opposed to it. 

^ It may not be out of place to remark here that one SBts in this connec- 
tion, with uncommon clearness, the yicious consecuence of nniyersalising an 
indiTidual experience. Because one man feels his need of divine grace, 
therefore all men must need it ; or because one man feels su£Bcient unto 
himself, therefore all men are. The history of theology is full of this kind 
of thing, and many of the mo«t seriona controTorsies and misonderrtandingt 
kATt zesnlted from it. 
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But these inconsistent positions should not blind us to 
the significance of the two opposing tendencies, and to 
the seriousness of the issue. Mediaevalism or irreligion, 
this was the alternative offered by consistent Evangelicals, 
and accepted by consistent rationalists. It is the alterna- 
tive still offered and accepted by many of both schools. 
But in the meantime, it has ceased to be the only alterna- 
tive, for toward the close of the eighteenth century new 
influences began to be felt which have completely changed 
the religious situation. New conceptions of religion have 
emerged and have resulted in forms of Christianity congenial 
to the temper and discoveries of the modem age, so that it 
has become possible for a man to be fully in sympathy 
with the modem spirit and yet remain a Christian. 

When Kant, the great innovator, began his epoch* 
making labours in philosophy and religion, pietism and 
rationalism were the two great forces disputing the field 
throughout the larger part of the Protestant world. In 
England, in Germany, and in America, the situation was 
much the same, though here the one, there the other, 
preponderated. The future was with neither of them. 
Rationalism, equally with pietism, failed to meet the 
developing religious needs of the modem world. Both 
contributed elements of permanent value, but both were 
proving more and more inadequate and unsatisfying 
to religious men of modem sympathies. That the effort 
should be made to transcend them was inevitable. The 
efforts were many. By E^t himself, by Herder, Jaoobi, 
Hegel, Schleiermaoher, Coleridge, and many others, re- 
constractions of one kind and another were attempted 
under various and often conflicting influences. All these 
attempts lie beyond the horizon of the present volume. 
If the situation at the time they began has be3n made dear, 
at least one ot the aims of the volume has been reaUaed. 
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